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PREFACE 


Majcijnization of return to the organization by all means 
has been a matter of concern for persons who have cared about 
the organizational dynamics. Such maximization may be 
realized from two perspectives, one is inmediate ami the 
other is lonj term. The dynamics of the long run maximization 
would be different from the short run maximization. 

Two approaches have had consider^le impact on 
organizational thinking, one is the open system view point - 
This view regarding organizational functioning brought the 
salience of two concepts to the fore. They are the concepts 
of environment, and the internal flexibility in structure 
and processes that could enable the organization to 
synchronize optimal adjustments with the environmental 
dynamisi.u 

The second view point is that of the human resource 
or humanistic management approach which emphasized on human 
contributions and the provision of opportunities for 
actualization of human potentialities within the organizational 
framework itself. Such emphasis was there in greater mfignitude 
conpared to the earlier human engineering and human 
relations approaches* 

If one is permitted to combine the human resource 
perspective with the open system thihking then two things 
become apparent. One, that the maintenance of status quo 
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might be conducive to processes ultimately leadir^ to 
entropy. Seconcily, gearing up the human resource to 
successfully co’-bat aixl win over the future environmental 
dynamism would be of utmost value. 

Effectiveness may be regarded as a momentary concept. 

For gro’vti) in a future perspective ^ one of the requirements 
v^ould bo to surpass and keep on surpassing the momentarily 
existing staiidards of performance on a continuous basis. 

This is what would be termed as a thrust on excellence. 

"An excellent plutrber is infinitely more admirable than an 
incompetent scientist. A society wliich scorns pluntoing 
because it is a huntole activity and tolerates shoddiness in 
science because it is an exalted activity will have neither 
good plurrbincj nor g<x)d science. Neither its pipe nor its 
theory will hold water" (Das, 1988, p. 5). 

This work argues that a thrust on excellence preceirl 
with creativity and competence could be one of the ways to 
ensure sustained effectiveness in face of dynamic environment. 
The construct of excellence has become a topic of concern 
relatively recently, IXDwever the other two concepts, 
creativity and competence, seem to have held ground in the 
literature; fejr a reason«b>le period of time. However, apart 
from some variants of competence, the constructs of 
creativity and excellence seem to have drawn but little 
attention in terms of empirical exploration or validation 
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in work organizational setting. Since v;ork organizations 
may have ram.i.£ications in overall societal growth, the 
setting assumes all the greater significance. This viork is 
an attempt to empirically examine the constructs of 
creativity, corrpetence, and excellence simultaneously in a 
social psychological and organizational behavior perspective, 
in work organizational setting. 

In t.te absence of empirical findings that could be 
directly related to the present study, the study had been 
conductev.1 in an exploratory rather than confirmatory 
framework- Therefore, so called theoretical expectations and 
prcsconceived hypotheses were dispensed with. Nevertheless, 
several research issues were visualized and the results did 
provide interesting and useful findings. 

The literature reviev; posed problem in that little 
material was civ ail able in the existing literature with 
regard to the main variables in organizational behavior 
perspective resulting in a seemingly inadequate reviev; in case 
of certain variai^iles. This could hardly have been helped - 
Further, in keeping with the traditional mode of presentation, 
the results and the discussion have been presented as 
separate chapters. However, in an exploratory study like 
the present one the results and discussion become so 
intertwined that one in the absence of the other assumes a 
certain degree of inconpleteness in presentation. The 
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discussion part, thus, presents the broad major highlights 
of the results devoid of statistical coefficients. It is 
urged tliat considering the volume and intricacies of the 
statistical findings, the results chapter should cognitively 
be treated as an integral part of the discussion and the two 
chapter Siiould be treated as stibsections of one chapter 
that couid have been labelled as "results and discussion". 

In other v^ords, the results chapter itself siiould be fstudied 
with an eye to derive the meaning of the analyses. The 
readers arc requested IdLndly to bear up on these accounts. 

One frequently asked question in connection with this 
kind of work is that what does it mean to a lay person? 
Honestly the answer is, precious little. The author would 
only be too happy if a lay person could use this work. 

However, it is admitted with utmost humility that this work 
was never intended for lay persons. It is indended to be a 
groundwork for a dialogue with serious researchers with a 
fair degree of technical sophistication, for the sinplc reason 
that only an academically and methodologically sophisticated 
prof essi<inal colleague could be expected to appreciate the 
strengths and limitations of the conceptual and analytical 
approaches errployed in the study. 

Collection of and interpretation of macro level data 
has always been a problem in this kind of a work and so has 
been the case with this stixly. Consequently, the data were 
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collected frc-^i the indlvidu ds and the pattern of relationships 
and interpi stations should mostly confine to the Individual 
level, Summatod ratings on some measure may, towever, be 
taken but only as reflective of the systemic phenomena. 

AJ^solutely no claim is made toward generaliz ability 
o£ the findings of this study across the diverse populations 
of work organizations. At the same time, there does not 
seem to be any compelling reason to believe that the sample 
of this study would be complebely nonrepresentative of the 
Indian work organizations. Therefore, to the extent it can 
be smwn that a particular sanple is comparable, in terras of 
the relevant parameters, to the sample of this study? one 
mlcjht be reasonably confident in assuming that the findings 
of this study would hold true in case of that sample also. 

It is hoped that this work would be informative and 
useful to the academicians, professionals, and researchers 
in the area of organizational behavior and human resource 


management 
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CREATIVITY, COMPETEi-iCE, AND EXCELLENCES 
WORK ORGANIZATIONAL SCEimRiO 
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ScptornS'ter 1988 

The study focused on the constructs of creativity , 
competence, and excellence in work organizational setuinfj. 
Some more vari^les v/ere also inclixied. These were persv^n's 
environmental forces, biographical information, intrinsic 
motivation, locus of control, need for pioneering, need for 
self -actualization, personal characteristics, self-esteem, 
climate, hierarchical position, job characteristics, 
leaJership styles, ownership, role clarity, role overload, 
task structure, theory Y, theory Z, organizational 
effectiveness, job satisfaction, and personal effectiveness* 
Emphasis was on the exploration of structure and 
dynamics of creativity, competence, and excellence. Their 
antecedents, consequences, relationships, and variations 
were sought to be explored in terrnis of the additional 
variables mentioned above. 
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Work organizations do not exist in a static world. 
Therefore a standardized rigid technical system would render 
an organization unworthy of survival unless the organization 
develops an adaptive system that goes beyond the maintenance 
system in solving the conflicts that arise between present 
organizational practices and future environmental demands. 

One way to become and remain a leader even in face of 
future uncertainties is to focus on excellence. Excellence 
is broadly defined as surpassing the existing norms or 
standards in given contingencies with regard to time and 
situation. This work centres upon the construct of 
excellence, in conjugation with two other constructs, 
naroely creativity and competence. Creativity may broadly 
bo defined as materializing something which is novel and 
is useful in some sense for the consumption of some agency. 
Competence may be defined as the ability to get tMngs done. 
However, there may be variations in the exact connotation 
of the shades of conpetence. For instance, perceived job 
corrpotence would refer to a person's feeling and confidence 
about his or her abilities in mastering an organizational or 
work setting. Again, perceived job conpctence may be 
conceived of as having two more components, that is, 
generalized conpetence and specific conpetence. 

The responses were to be obtained from individuals 
and therefore even some of tlx5se variables, such as 
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excellence and ef f ectivenef:^/ that slxiuld ideally have been 
operationalized as macro variables were transliterated as 
individual level vari .Bibles. This was done due to the 
practical difficulties in obtainirxj real macro level d-ta 
in a viork like this. Sunnmated ratings, however, might 
reflect the systemic nroperties. 

Although the nature of the work was exploratory, 
several research issues were raised and could be answered 
to a reasonable extent; mainly, (a) the underlying 
dimensions of the variables in the study were uncovered, 

(b ) the dimensions of creativity, competence, an<i excellence 
v;erc related to the dimensions of the other variables in 
the study, and (c) the patterns of relationship of the 
variables with organization and person level outcomes were 
explored . 

The sanple consisted of 2^ lower, middle, and upper 
level executives from six public and four private sector, 
a total of ten organizations. Those organizations were 
located in Uttar Pradesh and covered the textile, 
engineering, and fertilizer industries* Data were collected 
through structured interview schedule. Data analyses 
techniques included factor analysis, canonical correlation, 
discriminant analysis, regression analysis, and analysis 
of variance. 
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The results suggested creativity, competence, an..i 

ejccellence could be treatoJ as varii^les of import in 
organizational dynamics. They do seem to have significant 
consequences at the individual level and presumably also 
at the organizational level. Further, the constructs of 
ci'eativity, competence, and excellence may gainfully be 
understood in conjugation with the other verifies in 
the study. In addition to process variables, the 
structural variables also seemed to be imixartant; therefore 
intervention attempts should take into account the 
differences in terms of ownership of the organizations and 
the Mcr archie al levels of the role incuntoents. 

Some of the implicatiotis of the- study are (a) that iln 
knowledge regarding precise relationship among the various 
dimensions of creativity, competenco, and excellence could 
gainfully be used under defined contingencies in terms 
other variables or reejuirements; (b) that since the study 
could identify the variables that would discriminate between 
the high and low levels of the dimensions of creativity, 
competence, and excellence; this knowledge could prove to be 
rather useful to the personnel manager for diagnostic 
purposes in selection, placement, promotion, or dismissal 
of a role incunbont? and (c) that since the results 
identified the variables associated with more effective 
organizations and also work effectiveness as such the less 
effective organizations could benefit by utilizing this 
knowledge* 
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Chapter 1 

Introduction 

This work is regarding the structure and dynamics, and 
the possible antecedents and consequences of the three 
constructs called creativity, competence, and excellence. 

Those corK^erned with the dynamics of modern social work 
organizations have dealt with the constrtict identified as 
effectiveness in great detail. It is only relatively recently 
that attention has been drawn to something which could be 
even beyond effectiveness. This has been termed as excellence* 
Devoid of details, excellence may be defined as surpassing of 
tno standard of performance which either exists or is 
designed to be the norm by the dominant coalition* 

Surpassing the stated standards of performance, by 
definition, involves deviating from the existing norms (mostly 
in a positive manner). Creativity is the construct that is 
postulated to help achieve this, creativity may be defined 
as materializing something which is novel and is useful in 
so»T>a sense for the consuitfjtion of some agency. 

It is inixjrtant to note that creativity would involve 
mat ‘rializing and not just Ideating something novel. 

Therefore giving a complete shape to the novel idea in a form 
usable to some agerxjy requires the ability to do so* 

Competence is the construct that is postulated to be 
instrumental in acconplishn«nt of tliis goal. Competence may 
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bs defined as an ability to interact effectively with the 
environment • 

This work would focus on the constructs of creativity, 
competence, and excellence in the main. However, the variables 
that have either been shown or are postulated to have some 
relationship with these three major constrvKits, or may have 
to do with their structure and dynamics or antecedents and 
consequences; would also be dealt with. First, each of the 
three constructs would be taken up one by one. Their 
theoretical backgrounds will be presented, followed by 
descriptions of the empirical works done primarily in the area 
of organizational behavior taking that construct as a major 
variable. SiA>sequently , the oth^r variables that have been 
postulated to have s<xnething to do with the major constructs 
will also be described in the same sequence; that is, first 
the tteoretical background and next the empirical studies would 
be presented. Attempt would be made to remain confined to 
enunciation of the studies that have been executed mainly in 
the area of organizational behavior. 

As it has been described earlier the variables of 
creativity, comp*3toncG, and excellence were chosen to be major 
tnrust variables on the basis of their importance in 
organizational behavior research paradigm. Apart from these 
thr.^e vari^les some more variables would be included. 

Selection of such variables would be on the basis of three 
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criteria confusion, novelty, and relevance. That is, in tha 
context of organizational behavior in general and the variabl ->s 
creativity, conpetence, and excellence in particular, other 
variables would the selected if (a) the existing results do 
not reach to a definite conclusion i.s., there is confusion, 

(b ) the particular variable has drawn little or no attention 
from researchers in the area of organizational behavior especiall] 
in the context of creativity, competence, and excellence, i.a», 
there is novelty in the variable, and (c ) the variable could 
be thought of as relevant to the framework of this research 
on some consideration i.e., there is relevance. The variable 
of creativity would be taken up first- 

Creativityi The Concept 

Creativity in recent years has become an ideal of 
democratic living and institutions. Fueled by the writings 
of Maslow, Rogers, and other humanistic psychologists > this 
desire to stimulate creativity at all levels of society, 
including the work force, has taken form in encounter groups, 

T« groups, and other activities that fall somewhere between 
education and psychotherapy. The assumption behind these 
movements is that all people have creative potential. The 
prcblem for society is to develop methods for tapping and 
releasing this potential which usually include some means for 
conv'rting authority from repressive to benevolent. This | 

egalitarian thrust overlooks an inport^it idaai that creativity | 
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depends in large measure on the presence of individual talent 
(Zaleznick^ 1983, p. 37). However, it is clear that in 
whatever area it may be, nurturance of creative potential, 
indeed is a necessity today. Organizational growth in the 
present context is highly dependent on to what extent the 
managers aspire to be creative, are sensitive to change, and 
willir^ to implement them. 

Creativity is a multif acct'?d phenomena (Mackinnon, 1970). 
According to Webstar (Webster's ninth new collegiate dictionary, 
1987, p. 304) creativity is the ability to create something. 
Definitions of creativity range from its simplistic meaning 
such as that creativity is the simple problem solving (Newell, 
Shaw, £e Simon, 1962) to the conception that it is the full 
realization and expression of individual's own potentialities 
(Maslow, 1954; Rogers, 1954). Broadly, the definitions of 
creativity coxald be classified into thrae categories (a) 
definitions in terms of person, (b ) definitions in terms of 
process, and (c ) definitions in terms of product. 

Definitions in terms of person have generally focused on 
the prjrson himself. They believe that there are certain 
specific qualities or abilities that make for creative individual 
(Barron, 1969? Oolann, 1962? Guilford, 1950? Mackinnon, 1962? 
Maslow, 1954? Nicholls, 1972? Rogers, 1954? Torrance, 1965; etc.) 
According to Guilford (1950) creativity “in its narro* sense, 
refers to the abilities that are most characteristic of creative ; 
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people" (p, 444 )• 

Definitions in terms of process focused on the process 
involved in producing something new (Koestler, 1964; Mednick, 
1962; Newell et al., 1962; Stein, 1974; Taylor, 1964; Wallas, 
1926; Wertheimer, 1945)* Mednick (1962) defined process of 
creativity as the forming of associative elen«nts into new 
contoinations which either meet specified requirements or are 
in some way useful. 

Definitions in terms of product or response include novslty 
appropriateness, and originality as the distinguishing features 
of the creative outcome (Barron, 1955; Bruner, 1962; Newell, 
et al., 1962; Stein, 1974). Bruner (1962) corK:aived creative 
product as something that generates effective surprise in the 
observer and should be characterized by novelty and 
appropriateness. Barron (1955) stressed two criteria for 
jixJging the originality of the response, they were (a) 
uncommonnoss , and (b ) adaptive to reality. 

It appears from the above descriptions that creativenviss 
would consist of at least three components (a) it would involv ; 
a novel and original response or idea, (b ) it must be adaptive 
to reality, and should be used to accomplish some recognizable 
goal, and (c ) it would involve sustaining of original insight, 
an evaluation and elaboration of it, and its development to 
the full, Following this viewpoint creative process could be 
thought to be charaeteri^sed by originality, adaptiveness, and 
realization (Mackinnon, 1962). . 
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Empirical research has long been dominated by the person 
approach to the definition of creativity (Nicholls^ 1972), 
and attempts have been made to distingiilsh between creative 
and noncreative persons. As a result some of the important 
areas relevant to creativity ptenomena have been virtually 
ignored. There has been a concentration on the personal 
characteristics of the creative persons to the neglect of the 
charact'=‘ristics of creative situation i.e., the situation 
viMch is conducive to creativity* There has been narrov/ focus 
on intrapersonal determinants of creativity to the neglect of 
external determinants of creativity* Therefore it would be 
more appropriate to view creativity as a conprehensive concept 
resulting from a particular conbination of personal charact^rristi? 
cognitive abilities, and the social environment (Amabilo, 1983 >. 

Teresa Amabile (1933 ) proposed a componential conceptual 
model of creativity. She emphasized three major components 
of creativity (a) domain relevant skills, (b ) creativity 
rel<3vant skills# and (c ) task motivation. 

Domain relevant slcills could be considered as tlie ground 
work for any performance in any domain. This component cortprisos 
factual knowledge, technical skills, and special talents 
related to that specific domain in question. Creativity 
relevant skills include cognitive style, t»cploration of now | 
cc:K^hitivQ pathways, working style, and some personal 
characteristics including high self- discipline aiid commitment 
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to work, strong independence of jtKigement , willingness to taka 
risks and Mgh level of tolerance for antoiguity . Task 
motivation includes the motivation variables. Amabile (1983) 
suggested that creativity increases when individual is 
intrinsically motivated towards the task. Extrinsic 
motivation on the other hand may dampen creativity . Having 
presented some of tie representative viewpoints on the diverse 
aspects of creativity phenomena, we now turn to the 
conceptualizations of creativity in theoretical perspectives. 
Theoretical Conceptualizations of creativity 

Psychoanalytic approach , creativity has always been a 
controversial issue as far as the definition is concerned. 
Wiiilc tracing the origin of tMs concept one could even find 
the term fantasy appearing in the writings of Freud (1908/ 
1970) which could be thought to be some kind of an analogous 
reflection of creativity. In Freudian approach the 
subconscious has been regarded a sourse of creativity or 
fantasy. Fantasy could be defined as wishful thinking. 
According to Freud (1924A968) unfulfilled desires or wishvss 
are tlie sources of fantasy and the 'mechanisms of bias* (tliat 
is a shift of emphasis from one phenomenon to another and 
substitution of an unacceptable situation with a harmless one) 
and 'condensing mcjchanisra* (which is a fusion of several 
imagvjs into one image ) , and synbols formation are rc?vealed ih 
any form of fantasy. This approach, however, did not present 
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a clear view about the process of creativity. 

Associative or behavioristic approach . This approacb 
primarily viewed creativity as something resulting from the 
creative process. Creative process involves the deliberate 
connection of two previously unrelated "matrices, of thought" 
to produce something new (Koestler, 1964? Mednick, 1962). The 
more the individual has perceived or the more he has collected 
and the longer he has spent reconbining its elemrmts , the 
better is the chance for a greater number and more valuable 
combination of ideas (Welch, 1960, p. 142). Thus the 
originality of the response depends on the nurber of 
coibinations the individual has experienced and accumulat xl for 
use in the cognitive repertoire. 

Cognitive approach . Cognitive theorists are mainly 
concerned with the ways in which individuals gather and 
organize information from tteir environment. Theirefore, 
^cording to cognitive psychologists creativity represents 
different ways of receiving and tackling information, ard the 
different styles of coibining information in seeking effective 
Solution. Hence the cognitive approach to creativity focused 
on tlie extent to which highly creative people are prepared 
to talei risks in their thinking, about thsir willingness to 
take in large quantities of the information, and about their 
ability to change their viewpoints quickly. 
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'Accordiiig to Bruner (1962) individuals try to take in 
maximum possible information from the environment and every 
bit of new information is seen not as a unique events but it 
is received as an event having connection with past events. 

This process is known as 'data coding* . People from similar 
cultural background usually tend to code events in similar 
ways. But creative thinking requires capacity to make novel 
aiKi unusual codings and the more unconnectedness the person 
perceives between the events, the more unusual data 
coritoinations he or she makes. This is referred to as width of 
categorizing. When the relationship between width of 
categorizing and creativity was empirically tested it vias 
found that highly creative children scored higher on category 
width test (Wallach & Kogan, 1965). Another variable, which 
cognitive psychologists consider important for creative 
thinking, is cognitive styles. The charactvjristic way in 
which an individual goes about taking in information from the 
world is referred to as 'cognitive style' people whose 
cognitive style involves the least censoring of the information 
available in the external world are most likely to be creative 
thinkers (Cropley, cited in Vernon, 1970, pp. 122, 123). 
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Gestalt approach . Gestalt psYclx* legists preferred tlie 
term creative thinking over creativity as such. According 
to them it is a problem solving situation in •which the tMnker 
grasps the essential features of a problem and their relation 
to a final solution wliich is characterized by novelty, 
unconventionality, persistence, and difficulty in problem 
formulation (Newell, et al., 1962). Gestaltist were mainly 
concerned with perceptive, mnemonic, ard intellectual phenomena, 
Wertheimer (1959) emphasized that in course of thinking the 
p^jrson apprehends the poculiaritias of the structure and the 
demands of a problem situation which cause him or her to 
change the situation toward its improveroant. The Gestaltists 
int ?rpreted the dynamics of creativity as particular cases of 
the laws of the perceptive field, as a shift from a situation 
characterized by the presence of structural tension to a 
situation characterized by a structural harmony. This sMft is 
reflected by the dynamics of psychic field, referred to as the 
*I>ragnanz principle' * Latar Gestaltists asserted that the 
field itself is striving for simplicity and clarity. Thus the 
process of creativity could be thought of as a self regulatory 
process . 

Humanistic approach . This approach takes into account 
the importance of parson and the materials, events, people 
or curcumstances (under which ths creative product takes the 
final shape > at the same time. According to Rogers (1954) 
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creativity cxscux-s when three internal psychological conditions 
are present (a) openness to experiences, (b ) an internal locus 
of evaluation, and (c ) the ability to toy with the elements 
and concepts. These three internal conditions are fostered 
by the tvio external conditions i.e., psychological safety and 
psychological fireedom. The motivational propensity behind the 
creative act, according to Rogers, is the person* s tendency to 
actualize himself, to become his potentialities, creativeness, 
according to Maslow (1954), is a problem of creative person 
rather than of creative products and creative behaviors. It 
is the transformation of the character, the fuller development 
of the whole person or self-actualization. Maslow found all 
self -actualizing persons to be creative in one sense or the 
oth'>r . 

PsyclxjroetriG approach , creativity has been operationally 
defined in terms of divergent thinking in most of the empirical 
studies, Guilford (1956) proposed structure of the intellact 
model, Basiid on this model and factor analytic approach 
Giiilford and his colleagues have identified various ^ilities 
(i.o,, fluency, flexibility, originality, redefinition, and 
elaboration). These abilities taken together have been labelled 
as divergent thinking. Several tests have been developtxJ to 
measure divergent thinking (Berger & Guilford, 1969; 

Christensen, Guilford, Merrifield, & Wilson, I960; Gvetzeis & 
Jackson, 1962; Gough, 1975; hawsho & Harris, 1960; Mednick, & 
M. 2 dniGk, 1967; Torrance, 1974; Wallach & Kogan, 1965)- These 
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tests require multitude of responses instead of one single 
cori'ect answer (as required in intelligence tests ). Sorne of 
the most recent reviews on measurement of creativit-y have 
reviewed these tests in detail (Hocevar, 1981? Treffliiger, 
Renjulli, & Feldhusan^ 1971), 

Guilford (1959/1970) gave a brief s-urvey of tlae Icnown 
primary traits believed to be related to creativity that were 
found in factor analysis. The survey included Toothi aptitude 
and non-aptitute traits ^ among the latter being traits of 
tcmprament and of motivation. Secondly be pointed out what 
scorns to be the place of tlie aptitude for creativity within 
th gen’ral fraimjwork of intellect. lie also made some 
pr-edictions concerning undiscovered aptitudes for creative 
thinking. Thirdly, some relationships of the factors of 
creativity to evaluations of creative performance ofner than 
those in tha aptitude test category were mentioned to Indicate 
that the factors of creativity do have some support from other 
sources including evaluations of everyday life parf ormances. 

Thj aptitude traits included factors like word fluency (^ility 
to produce words each containing a specific letter or 
corrioination of letters), associational fluency (production of 
maximum nuntoer of synonyms for a given word in a limlt-d tilths), 
expressional fluency (the rapidity of production for plrases 
or sentences). Ideational fluency (production of idfas to 
fulfil certain requirements in a limit- 2 d time), spontaneous 
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flexibility (the ability or ideas, with freedom from inertia 
or from preservation), adaptive flexibility (a type of 
flexibility of thinking that requires a most unusual type of 
solution in situations vihere the problem on the surface appears 
to be soluble by conventional methods which don’t actually 
work), originality {unusualness of the responses, also indicated 
by remcjteness of associations or relationship either in sense 
of time or logic, or responses that could be judged as being 
cl-'^er), redefinition (ability to give up old interpretation 
of old familiar objects in order to use tlem or their parts 
in somej new ways), and elaboration (construction of complejc id ^as 
or objects on a supply of plain and simple foundation). 

Thj non-aptitude traits relateci to creativity according 
to Guilford would be related to the kinds of tliinking including 
reflective thinking, rigorous thinking, and autistic thinking. 
Other traits of non-aptitude variety would include esthetic 
appreciation, esthetic expression, tolerance for antoiguity, 
conv 'rgent thinking, and divergent thinking. Guilford (1956, 
1957) after considering the known factors that could be regarded ; 
as belonging to the intellectual category propos^id a system 
that hvi! called a structure of Intellect. As a response to 
question regarding ti)c relationship between creativity and 
intelligence, Guilford contended that creative thinking ; 

abilities find logical places within the system calltxi 
structure of the intelloct. The aptitude traits that SiK>msd i 
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t'* be belonging to the area of creativity included factors of 
fluency and flexibility of thinTcing , as well as originality, 
sensitivity to problems, redefinition, and el^oration. 

Regarding the non-aptitude traits a number of relationships 
b->tween certain non-aptitude traits and creative performance 
in tests have been indicated. The two forms of flexibility 
of thinking seem clearly to be opi'osites to two forms of 
rigidity in thinking. Redefinition seems logically opiXDSite 
to the quality of known as ‘functional fixedness* . Other 
traits of temperament and of motivation seem to bear small 
relationships to performances in tests of fluency, flexibility, 
and particularly tests of originality (p. 136 )• Guilford 
ernphasi 2 < 2 d searcMng activities with fr'vjdom to go in different 
d Lr ction and adaptive flksxibility and originality afs some of 
the factors conducive to creativity . 

It may be nott^ that Guilford did make an important . 
contribution by attempting a conceptualization of creativity 
phenomena on sound statistical and methodological foundations. 
Fiowev^-T, it would be apparent that at places, Guilford did not 
maintain the distinction between tlilnking process and ability 
asp =Hcts of creativity. Tecbnically ability may be conceiitualizud 
as having an identity separate from thinking process. As 
would be dascrib'xJ shortly, this research siibscribfxl to a 
stand that differentiated botw»^en the thinking process aixl 
th 5 ability aspects of creativity phenomena. 
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Attoinpting a Syntl'^ssls of Th>jorotical Approach*3s to Crc^ativity 
A perusal of the descriptions of the construct of 
creativity mentioned so far should make apparent the 
proliferation of diversity and confusion in place of 
assimilation that marks the thinking and research on this 
construct. Creativity, according to the present investigator, 
is an identifi^le construct that consists of tlie elements of 
iuoa, ability, action, and conclusion of an undertaking which 
is new and useful in any sense to any agency. The entire 
sequence from conception to conclusion of an iota of creativity 
would, at minimum, consist of first thinking and then putting 
Li.at thought into action culminating in accomplishment that 
\*;ould require some special kind of abilities . Therefore this 
wlicle process could bo labell^ad as the process of creativity, 
consisting of two major components (a) creative thinking 
process, and (b ) creative abilities. Granting that various 
sctolsars have taken up threads of different componrjnt of the 
procvass of creativity, at tinv^s gen “rating diffv>ront patterns 
of this construct; the present investigator felt that the lines 
of demarcation among various subconstructs or siJbprocesses of 
tine creativity phenomena were too thin. Therefore it was 
propos«ed to conceive of thfj process of creativity as having 
the Gorrponents of (a) the creative thinking process and (b ) 
tija creative abilities. Taken together, these two should 
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represent the entire process of creativity in a representative 
way. The components as conceptualized in this research are 
detailed below. 

The creative thinking process i convergent and divergent 
thinking « Convergent thinlcing refers to the thinking in which 
the thinker grasps information relevant to a prcblem and tl'^n 
proceeds by reasoning to arrive at the one best solution; 
involved in solviixj a problem with a single correct answer. 
Divf^rgent thinking involves a wide variety of ideas, solutions, 
or responses that are allowed to come to mind. 

Most of tha studies have used tests of divergent tliinking 
process as the index of creativity (e.g., Burt, 1962; Domino, 
1974; Guilford, 1984; Harrington, 1975; Harrington, Block, & 
Block, 1983; Pi ass, Michael, & Michael, 1974; Bunco, 1984, 1985, 
1986, etc.). In contrast the convergent thinking process was 
thought to be related more to the index of intolligcjnce, rather 
than creativity. As a result, both thinking processes have 
bc=>n treated orthogonal to each other. Creativity is a 
multidimensional phenomena. Its process involves cycles of 
ccjuverguiit and divergent thinking (Khandwalla, 1984), Croploy 
(1966) empirically tested the relationship of convergent and 
divergent thinking tests and found, through factor analysis, 
that it was almost impossible to ctotain a factor of divergent 
tMnlcing that did not have high loadings of convergent thinking 
tests’ items. He further concluded that it would be wrong to 
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argue either that convergent thinking and divergent thinking 
cannot be distinguished from each other factorially or that 
they are completely ind pendent of each other (crople^^, 

1966). Fee (1968) has also found the same and concluded 
■chat process of creativity is not unidimensional. 

The process of creativity consists of four different 
stages preparation, inc\iaation, illumination, and 
verification (Wallas, 1926''. Helmlioltz (cited in Whiting, 

1959) described the process of creativity consisting of 
three stages i.e., saturation (gathering facts'', incubation 
(considering material in new contoination) , and illumination 
(glimpses of the solution). Wallas (1926) added the fourth 
stage, namely verification. Stein (1974) postulated three 
stages of creative process (a) hypothesis formation, (b ) 
hypothesis testir^, and (c) hypothesis verification or 
Goinmunication. Hogarth (1930) proposed four stages (a) 
preparation, (b ) prxjduction, (c) evaluation, and (d) 
implementation. 

So far we have been dealing with the construct of 
creativity as a thinkiiig process. Thinking process is 
characterized by any covert cognitive or mental manipulation 
of ideas, images, symbols, words, propositions, memories, 
concepts, percepts, beliefs or intentions. The common element 
in a thinking process is that it is a term reserved for syntoolic 
processes and is not uscjd for b<diaviors eKplic^le by simpler 
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processes. This term also implies an implicit process that 
is not directly observable, and a manipulation of components 
at ideational level only. We nov/ turn to the ^ility component 
of the process of creativity. 

The c reative abilities . Tl'ie creative ability is 
dif f *'^rentiated from the thinking conponent in that it represents 
fm qualities, power, competence, faculties, proficiencies, 
dexterities, talents etc. that enable one to perform a 
particular feat at a specified time. The essence of th ; 
term is that the person can perform this task now , no further 
training is needed. Ability is an individual* s potential to 
perform (Reber, 1985, p. 1). 

The major abilities that have been found to be usaful in 
creativity are (a) the ability to ideate copiously (fluency), 

(b ) tbs ability to come up v/ith the variety of perspectives, 
approaches, and solutions (flexibility), (c ) the ability to hit 
upon novel, uncommon solutions or relationships that are useful 
((. riginality ), (d ) tlie ability to grasp the causes aiid 
cons iquences of a situation, (e) tlw ability to elaborate on 
a cri’ativo insight, aix3 (f ) thc^ ability to r<edef in:.* problems 
to which Khandwalla (1984) referred to as the "armoury of 
creativity** . The roots of these ideas could be trac-ed back 
in history again to Guilford (1959/1970). 

We mw turn to the, second construct , namely compost enco 
that is postulatixa to form an important component of the j 

or nativity , competence, and €3Xcellence cluster of variables- I 
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Competence a The Concept 

The construct of comp’etonce has long been an issue of 
controversy amongst psychologists. Neither there is a conssnsus 
on the meaning of competence nor agreement on its behavioral 
correlates. However, literature reveals at least one common 
f "■ature in most of the conceptualizations of competence, that 
is, it is viewed as an ability, capacity, or skill to perform 
a specific task. According to Reber (1985, p. 13 7) compet'Uice 
means ability to perform some task or accomplish sorm'Jthing . 

The suggested synonyms of competence include al^ility, 
capability, capacity, efficiency, prof iciency^ compfetency , skill, 
uxp'‘rtisQ etc. (Mcleod, 1986, p. 88). The concept of couip?tHc> 
in its cornmonsense meaning includes a satisfactory degree nf 
ability to i>irform certain implied kind of tasks. 

Theoretical Conceptualizations of Competence 

Probably it was white (1959), who for the first time made 
a clear conceptual reference to competence in his conceiet of 
affectance motivation, but competonco had had theoretical 
baci<ground of a long standing. Researchers and thtJorists have 
long b-.'on pointing out that there is a tendency or ne<?d in 
human beings to explore, and to produce effects ov-;ir the 
environment (Berlyne, 1950? Erikson, 1952; Groos, 1901? Harlow, 
1952; Htnidrick, 1942, 1943; Montgomery, 1954? Myers & Miller, 
1954? Piaget, 1952, etc.). This need was termed differently 
by somis other theorists, for example as exploratory drive 
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(AngyaL , 1958; Nissen, 1930), curiosity drive (Berlyne, 1954; 
Snaixi , 1914), Mastery drive (HendricTc, 1 942 ), and manipulatory 
drive (Diamond, 193 9; Harlov' , Harlow, & Meyer, 1950). Piaget’s 
(1952 ) theory' c£ cognitive development did not take into account 
the coijcept of competence as such, but the implication of th'“ 
theory suggests that seeking out, exploring, and problem 
solving could be considerf^Kl insepar^la from the adaptation to 
reality. Similarly, Erilcson’s (1952) fourth stage of devalopin 'nt 
of personality, characterized by ’sense of industry', means 
refinement and development of skills in the grass motor, fina 
mtibcr, and intellectual spheres. Hendrick (1943 ) postulated 
an instinct to mastar. Foote and Cottrell (1955) defined 
cnmp.^t<.?nce as capabilities to meet and to deal with a changing 
world to formulate ends and implement them. 

White (1959) in his classic article propos^^d synthesis of 
all tlv? above described propositions about conpetence. He 
postal at^ad "effectance motivation** to itKian that there is a 
biological drive or urge in all human beings to influence arrl 
to mast >r their environments. This effectance motivation 
according to White (1959, 1963) manifested in exploration, 
curiosity , mast<‘ry, and the seeldng of an optimum level of 
stimulation. The significance of effectance motivation is to 
develop an individual's competence. D at vjr White (1963 ) 
proposed the term ’sense of comptitence' . It represents the 
siibj.-ictive f iellngs of the individual resulting from the ' 
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interactions with his environment. The term sense of 
competence may be referred to as the generalized belitsf in 
one's own ability to deal effectively vrith his or her 
suri'ounding (Felson^ 1984; Sekaran & Wagner, 1980). VJhite 
believed these subjective feelings of competence to be based 
on the feelings of efficacies and inefficacies. Feelings of 
efficacies and inefficacies are developed as a result of past 
eocperiences of failures and successes. According to Bandura 
(1932) "self efficacies are the judgements about how well one 
cm organize and execute courses of action required to deal 
with prospective situations containing many mitoiguous, 
unpredictable and often unsuccessful elements" (p. 123). 

Wlute' s concept a sense of compotonce or effoctanco motivation 
undoubtedly provide a strong basis for theorizing the concept 
but at the same time his theorization lacks operational 
definition of competence. 

Harter (1973) proposed that effectance motivation 
includes several components; cognitive, interpersonal, anrJ 
motor competence, and these competence give rise to the 
feelings of efficacy. Bandura (1932) viewed corrpetonce as 
a generative capability in which component skills must be 
selected and organized into integrated courses of action to 
manage the changing task demands. These definitions (Bandura, 
1982; Harter, 1978) have provided some insight ^out the 
various domains of oompetence* 
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Apart from the theoretical background^ many research??rs 
hive proposed several types of competence^ under different 
I'^tiles such as fundamental competence, interpersonal comp*’taace, 
scjcial comi-jetence , managerial competence, technical coitipetancD 
etc. Broadly all these lables could be classified in two 
categories. (a) Functional or technical competence and (b ) 
interpersonal or social competence (Argyris , 1962). Functional 
corq^etence includes different skills such as technical, 
int.'lloctual , and rational skills to perform specific tasks. 
Tiiase could be considered to be a preraciuisite to perform any 
given set of task. Interpersonal competence is the possession 
of the capability to generate skilled behavior directed toward 
a goal (Trowrer, 1982). Interpersonal compitenccT ref ers to 
those psychological processes that enable a pirson to achieve 
specific interpersonal objectives. Argyle (1980) defines 
social competence as the "possession of the necessairy skills 
tc produce the desired effects on other people in social 
situation" (p» 207). 

Op 'rationalizations of Competence 

Most of th£i research on competence had been by the 
researchers who were interested in the developmental aspect of 
tl>! competence . Generally they have focused on the biological 
and tlm cultural influences on the construct ’’competence" 
(Harter, 1978; YarroX’J, 1981). Their primary concern was to 
stikiy the development of motivation to master a situation or 
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sld.ll (mastery motivation) during the period from infancy to 
later childhood. Consequently several scales and indexes, 
measuring competence for inf ants have been evolved . 

Personal efficacy a variant of competence, has been 
defined as the ability to control and create events which 
contributes to the feelings of accomplishment, self — =isteem, 
and growth (Bharadwaj &Wilkening, 1980). The concept of 
personal efficacy as mentioned by Bharadwaj and Wilkening (1930), 
is related to the concei?ts of compstence motivation (Hhite, 

1959), internal locus of control (Rottor, 1966), achi«wemvent 
motivation (McClelland, Atkinson, Clark, & Lowell , 1953 "i, 
self -actualization (Maslow, 1954 ), personal causation (de Char ns, 
1963), and intrinsic motivation (Dcci, 1975). It is an opposite 
of the sense of povjerlessness , All the above mentioned concepts 
have, in cornnon, focused on the involvement of self in active 
interactions with the environment. 

As available research literature indicat«xl, little research 
on jcb conpetonce has been conducted. Wagner and Morse (1975) 
probably for the first time attemptcjd to study competonce on a 
managerial sample. They have constructed a papt;r pencil scale 
of "sense of competence**. Recently some researchers have shown 
tneir interest in competence in work or j<3D context (Boyatzis, 
1982? Betz & Haclcelt, 1981? Hill, 1984? Sakaran & Wagner, 1980). 
Boyatzis (1982) differentiated between competencies and 
tiireshold competency . Ho defined competencies as the 
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•'charact Tistics that causally r '»Iat id to effected and/or 
superior p irf orraance in a job A threshold con\pv 2 t.cncy 

is a p.irson‘s generic knowledge, motive, trait, se.lf -image, 

Si.'cial rol.-i, or skill wliich is essential to performing a job, 
but is not causally rcilat ed to superior job pe.rformanco’* 

(p. 23). Hill (1984) postulat’d that competonce is the 
aS^iliuy to get things done. 

The present research also focused on job comp<?terK:e . 

Coi'.p l:...:nce has been concei^tualized in the cont. 2 Xt of ability. 
Ability, at times (for exahiple in case of intelligence as 
concv.'ptualiZw’d by Spearman, 1904) has bvjen thought to be 
consisting of two varieties, narmJiy general and specific. 

All. hough no empirical evidence in the knowledg''* of the pr 's 'nt 
author exists to justify tte fixistonce of a similar dichotomy 
in case of comp tence, i.e., gem 'ral and spxicific context in 
s«j far as compjtv'ince not bo thought of as synonymr-'us to 
intelligence. Hov;ever, intuitively th.> author felt a need to 
demarcate betW' -en what would bo termed as the gGnoraliz<xi 
comp’tcnce and the specific competence . Generalized competences 
would moan soime kind of a common factor that rtsf loots in all oar 
most of the task related activities whereas the sjxicific 
comp'tonce would connote a competence of relatively higher 
magnitudvs in fev’ sr or selocttx3 areas of task relatcsd opesrationss* 
'•‘■’hvi tv'rm operations is used to include both the behavioral as 
v’ sll as cognitive performances. 
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Considering the existing literature on competence , the 
variable job competence was included to see its relationship 
with the oth'-'r variables in the paradigm. The term ”perc-.jivad 
job competence” used in this study would refer to a person's 
failing and confidence ^out his or her abilities in mastering 
an organizational or work setting. It would reflect person's 
capability for what he or sha can do, not necessarily what ha 
or ste does. Construct of jcb competence relates to overall 
job situation. However, as mentioned earlier two more indexes 
of competunco would be included, namely generalized compotenco 
and sp^acific competence. Conceptually the idea is that job 
coulpt:t^ance could consist of two s\±)divisions . Thus three 
measur es of competence (to be described in the method s^action) 
would be included in this study with a view to measure (a) 
perceived jcb competence , (b ) generalized competence , and (c ) 
specific compatence. 

We now switch over to last of the three thrust varii*>les 
in the sttxly, namely excellv»ncG. 

Excellence t The Concept and its 
Opar at ionaliz atlons 

The term caxcell-ance connote.s distinctions/ eminence , 
fineness, goodness, greatness, high quality, merit, perfection, 
pre-eminence, purity, superiority, supremacy, transcend ance , 
virtue, worth; and excellent connotes admirable, distinguished, 
estimable, exemplary, meritorious, not^lo, not^xd, outstanding. 
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and worthy (Mcleod , 1986/ p* 174). In simplistic terms 
excellence would mean a deviation on the positive side from 
the norm with regard to any situation ard time specific 
conceivable entity. Thus surpassing the existing norms or 
standards in given contingencies with regard to time and 
situation would be labelled as excellence. At a very superficial 
level excellence would mean a composite of all the virtues the 
existing magnitudes of which have been surpassed. Hovrav’r, it 
may not be difficult to sec that there could be various 
dimensions of human cognition and endeavor/ the standards of 
which could exist, and at least theoretically could also be 
surpassed. Gardner (1967), the president of tha Carnegie 
Foundatioim and one of the early writers on the concept of 
excellence was, quick to see that "there are many varieties of 
excellence .... In the intellectual field alone there are many 
kinds of excellence. And there is an ^^xcellence in art, in 
music, in craftsmanship, in human relations, in t<3chnical work, 
in leadership, in parental responsibiliticis.... There are types 
of excellence that involve doing something well and typ •‘S ttiat 
involve being a cretain kind of person. There is a way of 
measuring excellence that involves comparison between people- 
sorivi are musical geniuses and some are not; and there is 
anothv;r that involves comparison between myself at my best 
and myself at my v/orst. It is this latter comparison wlrLch 
ensbles mc^ bo assert that I am being true to tht!! best that is 
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in me - or forces me to confess that I am not" (Gardner, 1967 , 
pp. 127 - 128 ). The idea basic to the construct of excellenc.’e 
is accomplishment of more than what already exists. In fact, 
that also is the essence of progress. The world would grind 
to a halt unless the human and material components in unison 
strive to progress. Call it progress or by any other name the 
assumptions that are implicit incixjde the constructs of 
cr vative ideation and behavior, a reserve of competence, and 
accompli shm-mt of innovative entities. "But excell ■> nee impli s 
morn than comp »tenco . It implies a striving for the high Jst 
standards in every phase of life. We n.ied individual axcellvincv') 
in all its forms in over^ kind of crv’ative endeavor, in 
political life, in cxiucation, in industry - in short, 
universally" (Gardner, 1967 , p. 160 ), Here we find a vi 'W point 
that in a way presupposes competence and creative endeavor 
before .ixcellenc>.5 and emphasizes tte ne^xl for individual 
oxcellenco in various forms. 

Given that excelleix:o, defined as surpassing thvj existing 
staixlards, is desirable for progress, it would be worthwhile 
to seek a translation of this construct in the realm of 
organizational behavior. It should not be hard to see that 
th) existing standards of performance is a vari^le having 
linkag>^s to situation and tirms specific contingencies and 
therefore ideally , instead of adopting a rigid criteria for 
judging excellence, it is r3coOTnend«.id that the excellence of 
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an organization should be measured against its own unique 
standards (Hickman & Silva, 1985, p. 23). It is noteworthy 
tnat iTOSt of the organization research focuses on either 
efficiency (which is a parsimonious input output ratio) or 
effectiveness (which is maximization of return to the organization 
bj^ all means; or efficiency conrbined with the indicators of 
organizational, and individual menbers* well being). It needs 
to be pointed out that the concept of efficiency, and to some 
extent effectiveness also have had the existing standards of 
Performance (of course with some reference point) as tlv: 
exit vrion against which the organizational dynamics would 
usually be evaluated. 

Surpassing the existing standards or looking for excellenco 
has relatively b*?en a now thrust in the area of organizational 
bcjhavior. The cr^xJit for popularizing the concept in 
organizational perspective should genuinely go to Peters and 
Austin (1986) and Peters and Waterman (1982). Peters and 
Wat -r man Jr, (1982) in tlv^ir book. In Search of Excellence, 
simply said ’’stay close to your customers; wander around” 

(Peters Sc Austin, 1986, p. xi). However, this simple wisdom 
was a result of a close scruitiny of a nuirber of "excellent” 
organizations. The excellence of those organizations was 
gaug*'.d against the six objective criteria (of' excellence). The 
crit xia were coir^und asset growth; coit^und equity growth; 
average ratio of market to book value; average return on total 
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capital? av'^’rage return on equity? ard average return on sales 
(pp. 22, 23). The excellent organizations identified against 
these seemingly mora cib j active crits?ria also seem to be sharixig 
few other attributes which are usually considered to be lass 
objective, nevertheless they are of substantial value from tha 
behavioral science perspective. These organizations appeared 
to be sharing the following eight attributes. 

1. Bias for action^ The excellent companies seemed to 
hav-i a bias for action rather than a bias for perfect analysis 
of the problem before arriving at assuming ly perfect solution. 
In several of such companies the standard operating proctdura 
. seemed to bo ”do it, fix it^ try it'* (p. 13). The spirit of 
this strategy is captured by the Harvard psychologist Jerome 
Bruner when he says "you more likely act yourself into feeling 
than f ool yourself into action" (p. 73 )• 

2* Close to the customer. These companies learn from 
tix5 people they served and provide unparalleled quality, sorvic 
arsd reliability ~ things that work and last (p, 14). Johnson 
and Johnson companies’ motto is, in effect, if you can't 
understand the custonv^rs, you won't understai-kl thf^ business 
(p. 170). The answe.r Ixsw much service is enough or what kind 
of quality is right lies in tha marketplace (p. 170). 

3* Autonomy and entrepreneurship. The innovative 
companies nurture aixl supporf several leaders and innovators 
throughout the organizations. The 3M (Minnesota Mining & 
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Manufacturing) has been described as "so intent on innovation 
tiiat its essential atmosphere seems not like that of a large 
corporation but rather a loose network of l^oratories aix) 
cubbylioles populated by feverish inventors and dauntless 
entrepreneurs wIjo let their imaginations fly in all directions 
(p. 14). They encourage creativity. Innovation success is a 
nunber game. The crystal -clear message is that no matter how 
small the odds are of any one thing's vjorking , the probability 
of aomething's succeeding is very lugh if you try lots of 
tilings (p. 209). So the idea is make sure you generate, a 
reasonable nuntoar of mistakes (p. 14). 

4. ProGuctivity through people. The excellent companies 
b >liavG in the rank and file being the root source of quality 
and productivity gain. They show respect for the individual 
(pp. 14, 15). Altliough most top managements assert that tlieir 
compani^is care for their people, the excellent companies ar.? 
distinguished by tba intensity and pervasiveness of tliis cone- rn 
(p. 242). In fact every work.^r is snen as a source of ideas 

not just acting a pair of hands (p. 15). 

5. Hands on, value driven, Th 2 excellent compani^js are 
markxa by regular assessments of quality, service, cleanliness,,, 
and value. The top men in such companies are known for walking 
the plant floors (p. 15), These companies set and demand 
standards of excellence. Anybody who accepts mediocrity - in 
school, in job, in life - is a guy who compromises. And wh^n 
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ti'K; leader compromises, the wtole damn organization compromises, 
(p. 285). So its a question of high premium on quality, service, 
cleanliness, and value, and aversion to mediocrity that sets 
an excellent company apart from the run of the mill ones. 

6. Stick to the knitting. Excellent companies tend to 
be rooted in a base they know best, they never acquire a 
business tliey do not know how to run. Barring ^scceptions , tl* ' 
odds for excellent performance seem strongly to favour those 
cc mpanies that stay roason^ly close to businesses they know 
(p, 15). Diversification in tlr« areas not fully known makes 
most acquisitions go awry. For the reasons that in the first 
place, both the qualitative guiding value (most frequently a 
blend of quality /servic , p^jople orientation, and innovation 
and the hands on approach are at war with diversification 
strat jgios. The typical div "irsif ication strategy dilutes the 
guiding qualitative therrK? - in part because the acciuir'kl 
institution undoubt-^idly has diff erent shar:;d values, but also 
because thomcis, even general themes, such as quality t'jrKl to 
lose meaning when the organization strays far afield. Managencv.Tit 
loses its "feel” (p, 293 ). 

7. Simple form loan staff. Most excellent coirpanies aro 
net formally run with a matrix organization struct urfi and soitKi 
which had tried that form had abandon’d it (p. 15)- Matri:> 
managemtint is a compromise batween functional and product 
departnvuTt ation and it involves tlie conbining of two forms of 
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dopartmi.?ntation in the same organization structure. For exarnpl > 
there may be functional managers incharge of engineering 
functions with an overlay of project manag=‘rs responsible for 
the erx3 product - project (Koontz , O'Donnell, Weihrich, 1930, 
pp. 377 - 379). The underlying structural forms and systems 
in ti-ie excellent companies are elegantly simple. Top ~ level 
staffs are lean; it is not uncommon to find a corporate staf-p 
of fewer than 100 people running multi - billion — dollar 
ant : rpri ses (p, 15). 

3, Simultaneous loose tight properties. The excellent 
companies are both centralized and decentralized . They are 
fanatic centralists around the few core values tliey hold dear. 
But at the same time for the most part they push autonorm dovni 
to tha slxDp floor or product developimuit tt?ara. At Digital 
Equipm ’nt, a company considered to be one of the uxcollant 
on '>s; one executive noted damn f iw people know who they worlc 
for. Yet Digital's fetish for reliability is !TK)re rigidly 
adh )r<.'d to than any outsider could imagine (p. 16). In 
oxcellent companies autonomy is a product of discipline. The 
discipline (a few sharv?d valu-as ) provides the framework. It 
givvis people confidence (to texp^rim^jnt , for instance ) stemming 
from stable expectations about what they really count (p. 322 ). 

The books In search of Excellence (Peters & Waterman jr., 
19B2) and A Passion for Excellence (Peters & Austin, 1936) have 
boen received with mixed f >Qlings, People have been anbivalvjnt 
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(van de Ven, 1983 ), and critical (Aupperle , Acar, & Booth, 

1986; Carroll, 1983) toward the prescriptions as well as the 
contents of the prescriptions. Nev'^rtheless as Van de Ven 
(1983 ) noted that “while the authors do not provide the 
alternative theory that they call for, they have provided a 
rich and valuable source of qualitative, stories, vignettes, 
and paradoxes that administrative scientists need to begin to 
take into account. That alone makes this book a significant 
contribution to advancing administrative science" (p. 624). 
Mention may also be made of slim volumes lika 'Excellence in 

Management* (Parkinson & Rustomji, 1983 ) and similar ones that 

u 

ar a being churned out at a notable rate of publication only to 
underline the attention that this construct of excellence kJeps 
on receiving till date from experts and novices alike in the 
area of orgaiaizational behavior. 

Hickman and Silva (1985, p. 23) further argue that it is 
the individual executives who have developed specific skills 
that create superior organizational performance, Excellfuice 
does not happen miraculously but springs from pace - setting 
levels of personal effectiveness and efficiency. Great 
business, government, and nonprofit organizations owe their 
greatness to a few individuals who mastert^d leadership skills 
and passed those skills on to succeeding generations of 
executive and managers (p, 23). This makes good sense becaus ; 
in the ultimate analysis it is the individuals that make 
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organizations and therefore the individuals should be creators 
of excellence and also ideally should groom future leader 
successfully toward building a strong corporate culture of 
excellence . In persuasion of this arguement there are a few 
implicit assumptions that need to be clarified in context of 
the present research. Firstly^ excellence would be defined as 
surpassing of the existing standards of performance . Secondly, 
a distinction would be made in that che construct of excellence 
can liC translated both at the organizational level as well as 
the individual level, and at the same time it would be 
maintain-xi that since organizations are a human coll<5ctivity 
th.’srefore the construct of excellence at individual level would 
have ramifications for the organization also. Considering th' 
problems involved in collection of macro level data, this 
res^^arch primarily would -roly upon responses from the individual 
r‘3six>ndGnts. In keeping with the research approach of having 
the individuals in focus, characteristics of the construct of 
excellence would be translated for operationalization at 
individual level while maintaining the basic charaGtv.jr of the 
ingredients of tlx) construct. 

With the description of the thro,<j major thrust variables, 
namely creativity, compcjtence , and excellence drawing to a 
clos ’, wo now turn to the description of othser relevant 
variables included in this study. 
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The Variables in the Study 
Until now the three variables, namely creativity, 
competence, and excellence have been described that could be 
taken as major thrust variables of the present work. Variables 
in tlx; present work have been organized in five sectors. First, 
c<;nsisting of environmental forces affecting the person termed 
as Person's Environmeikial Forces? second, consisting of 
variables related to personal characteristics? third, consisting 
of verifies related to organizational characteristics? fourth, 
consisting of variables related to organization level <jutcoin.-;s? 
and fifth, consisting of variables related to person level 
outccjmes. It should be noted that out of three major thrust 
vari-‘:bljs mentioned earlier two (creativity and competence'! 
belong to the personal c har act v;ri sties categorization, and one 
(excellence) is conceptualized as belonging to the categoiry of 
person level outcomtis. However, these three varisbles have 
been described togeth *r at an early stage by virtue of tixsm 
being of primary intvjrost. The irernaining variables would be 
described within each of the five categories roentiontxa abovfi. 

The descriptions follow. 

Person* s Environmental Forces* variables 

EnviromiKintal forces exert their influences on tii«'' 
individual through socialization process. Socialization ref.jrs 
to the adoption and int’^rnalization by individuals of values , 
beliefs, and ways of perceiving tht; world that are shvarxd by 
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tlio group. wlTen internalization is effective tte individual 
eixls up wanting to behave as others want him or her to behave 
as a responsible group merrber (Jones & Gerard^ 1967, p. 76). 

Most of the codes and values of tl>e socializing agency become 
part of the very f^ric of an individual's personality along 
the process of socialization. By this time the fact has been 
r->alized to a considerable extent that socialization has long 
lasting impact on cognition and behavior. Socialization is a 
process tnat can be thought of as continuing over the life span. 
An av 'rage normal adult work organizational role incurrtoent may 
be expect xl to have had exposures to four broad categories of 
socialization periods. Th.^se would be (a) childhood environment, 
the p »riod during which the primary socialization process is 
a function of the environment that includes mainly parental and 
family influence, (b ) school environment the period during 
wliich the primary socialization process is a function of the 
environment that includes mainly the teachers and pt’jers , (c ) 
present social environment, the ptjriod th"t marks departure 
frt<m adolescencvi and entry into adulthood and in which the 
socialization process becomes a function of adult social 
exchange, and (d ) prtjsent work environm-’nt , the period which 
is a special case relcwant only to spatially and temporally 
r ilv-rvant orgeuiizational role incunbents as diff arentiat'Kl 
from rast of tlx-J 'nonworking* human kind. It marks the 
influences of superiors, subordinates, and peers in work 
setting . 
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A caso can b’ made in favour of the agreomcnt that the 
present work environment may not stand differentiated from the 
ccuicapt of organizational climate, and truly so. The line 
between these two is a pretty thin one. ArK3 the demarcation 
is nxire for conceptual clarity sake than actual. Conceptually 
th'- variable of present work environment would specifically 
pertain to those asp>?cts of work environment that may be ta^< 2 an 
as th j components of organizational socialization forces, 

Wi, ureas the concept of climate, as us- 2 d in the present research, 
would pertain to the general attributes of overall internal 
.vnvironm*nit in which the role incunbent works. It is 
ac cnowl^jdged that it should be all riglit to incorporate the 
concept of present work environment within thc' framework of 
climate only . However , conceptually the present work 
invironment would be treated as the? part of the general overall 
environmental forces that surround an individual whereas the 
concept of climate would be treated as the specific internal 
environmental attributes of an organization in which tiie 
individual works# 

Many studies have been conducted to examine the influence 
of family characteristics and parental behaviors on creativity 
(Albert, 19807 Miller Gerard, 1979). It has been found that 
creativity is fostered when parents feel personally secure and 
not concerned ^out conforming to society, behavioral 
inldbitions, or rules on status and roles (Miller & Gerard, 
1979). It was found that fatheurs of creative boys showed less 
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Cl nventional sex role stereotyping than the fatters of 
ncncreative boys (Grant & Domino, 1976). In another study 
Domino (1969) found that mothers of creative boys vjere less 
inhibited, less concerned about making a good iirpression, and 
relatively unresponsive to social demands. In some studies 
it has been concluded that parents of creative children \'?ere 
low in authoritarianism (Bayard de Volo & Fiebert, 1977? 

Bloom Sc Sosniak, i981; Mackinnon, 1962), low in disciplinary 
restrictiveness (Datta & Parlof f , 1967? Getzels & Jackson, 

1961? Parish & Eads, 1977) and low in strong overt expressions 
of warmth (Drevdahl, 1964? Siegelman, 1973). Freeman (1935) 
argu>xi that crcjativity can be fostered in an environrnant wh-jr j 
tiia child is emotionally secured and encouraged to take risks 
wlti- naw and unfamiliar ideas* 

The influences of educational background including scliool 
life, teachers* style, and pner group on creativity have been 
studifid. It has been found that open classrooms, with emphasis 
on individual Instruction and less teacher control may bn more 
conducive to creativity than the traditional classrooms 
(Horwitz , 1979? Ramey & Piper, 1974? Silb jrman, 1970? Sullivan, 
1974 ). In some studies effect of peer group on creativity 
has been found positive (Drews, cited in Amabile, 1933, p. 160? 
Mar joribanks , 197$) whereas _Torrc4nce (1963.) suggested that 
peer pressuco in classrooms can undi_rmine creativity . 
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There seemed to be almost no empirical research on the 
effects of work environments on creativity. However, in one 
study (Andrews, cited in Amabile, 1933, p. 166> it has been 
suggested that vrark environments most conducive to creative 
potential includes a high level of worker responsibility for 
initiating new activities, a low level of interference from 
adnanistrative superiors, and a high stability of employment. 

Rogers (1954) proposed that creativity fostering 
envircMimcnt is characterized by psychological safety and 
psychological freedom. Psychological safety is created X'Jhen 
individual is provided a climate free of external evaluation 
and he is recognized as having some unconditional x-iorth. The 
psychological freedom is created when individual is granted 
porniLssion to engage in unrestrained syittoolic expression. 

Carl Rogers* theory of creative environment has been tested 
empirically and was supported (Harrington, Block, & Block, 1937). 

Self perceived competence (expectation of task success) 
was found to be a positive function of extent to which parents 
have encouraged independence of thought and action, self 
versus external control, and participation in family decision 
making (Rchberg, Sinclair, & Schaefer, cited in A.K. Korman, 

1973, p, 73). 

Pamili.al experiences were found to be related to locus 
of control. Warmth, supportiveness, and parental encouragement 
seemed to be essential for the development of an intern-al 
locus of control (Katkovsky, Crandall, & Good, 1967). 
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influ-^ince of f amily backgroutxl has been studit^d in 
relation to self- esteem. Coopersmith (1967) on the basis 
of empirical evidence contended that parents of high self- 
esteem permit relatively greater freedom within the structures 
they have established, permit greater rather than less deviation 
from conventional behavior and freer individual expression. 

The families of Ciiildren with high self- esteem were more 
demanding for academic performance and excellence. 

Per s on Related Vari^los 

Biographical Information . Biographical information has 
b '-.ui consistently shown to bo a valid predictor of 
organizationally relvTvant crit eria (Childs & Klimoski, 19'36; 
Owens, 1976? Shaffer, Saunders & Owens, 1986). It has b Jon 
found in s-avoral studies that there ara age differenctes in 
creativity. The greatest differences were found between the 
young and tha middle aged groups (Dennis, 1956? Lehman, 1953? 

Ruth & Birren 1985), and difference between middle-ag.jd groups 
and old-agvjd groups were smalls These studies have found a 
range of 30 years to 40 years age, as the best period of 
cr , ativ'^ production . 

Relationship between age and locus of control has been 
vixplored (Lao, 1976). Lao (1976) contend.ed that locus of 
control is an age relat'-^d variable and tlxj concept has a 
different meaning for older people. Rcbert Knoop (1931) 
exiDlor id the relationshJ-p of internal - external locus of control 
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witli education, sex, inconwi, self-esteem, job involvement, 
job satisfaction and alienation across different age groups 
and these variables shovjed stronger correlations with locus 
of control for adults than for younger adults. 

Th« effect of job tenure on the relationship between 
perceived taslc attributes and job satisfaction has been studied 
(Orphen, 1384). It was found th ^t at tlie initial stages of 
the joining a position satisfaction with all the five ’core* 
jdle characteristics was significant and after six years only 
two of them remained significant satisfiers. These results 
have been discussed in light of career stage models (Katz & 

Van Maamm, 1977? Schoin, 1971). 

Nath (1980) found a negative relationship betwjen length 
of service and rol'> anbiguity . 

The relationsMp between education, management stylo, and 
organizational effectiveness has been csxplorv^ by Lawler (1985)- 
Ho found tba raising education levels does not n*;cessarily lead 
to higher organizational effectiveness. 

Soto orrpirical evidence has b^icn found for the positive 
linear relationship between age and job satisfaction (Altimus 
Sc Torsino, 1973? Arvey Sc Dewhirst, 1979? Carroll Sc Elb-^irt, 

1974? Friedlander, 1963? Gibson Sc Klein, 1970? Herzberg, 

Mausner, Peterson, Sc Capwell, 1957? Hulin Sc Smith, 1965? 
Lawrence, 1972? Saleh Sc Otis, 1964 ). DUBrin (1985) contended 
that the relationship between age and satisfaction is nonlinear. 
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Many studies repoi'tod a negative relationship between 
csducation and job satisfaction (Carrell & Elbert, 1974; Klein 
6e Maher, 1966; Lawrenc^ , 1972). 

Recently the variable job seniority that has received 
little attention from tha researchers (Gordon & Jolinson, 1932) 
has been studied v;ith outcome variables (Gordon, Gofer, & 
McCullough, 1936). Job seniority was found to be either 
uncorrelated (Gordon & Fitzgibbons, 1982; Mathews & Cobb, 

1974 ) or negatively correlatfid with performance in th.at job 
(Medoff ft Abraham, 1980, 1981). 

Intrinsic job motivation . Intrinsic job motivation could 
be d(*fincd as the degree to which a parson v;ants to v;orlc well 
in his or her job in order to aciuLeve intrinsic satisfaction 
(Warr, Cook, & Wall, 1979). Intrinsic job motivation could 
ba viewed as an specific aspect of intrinsic motivation. 
Intrinsic motivation is rolativaly more general and global 
concept. In the present study the concept of intrinsic job 
irotivation has been the focus which presupposes an individual's 
intrinsic motivation only in the particular job setting. 
However, one cannot think of intrinsic job motivation without 
discussing intrinsic motivation. In fact the concept of 
intrinsic job motivation does have a linkage with the concept 
of intrinsic motivation paeposed by Lawler (1969). 

According to Lawler (1969) intrinsic motivation is the 
degree to which a job holder is motivated to perform well 
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bvcaus? of some stibjectivG r^waixls or foolings that ho expocts 
to receive or experiences as a result of performing well. 

LavJler indicated that intrinsic motivation should exist to 
the extent that jobs are seen by the job holders as one that 
will lead to feelings of higher order need satisfaction. 

Another viewpoint about the intrinsic motivation has 
been proposed by Deci (1971, 1975) according to whom individuals 
are intrinsically motivated when they engage in a work for tiie 
pleasure derived from the activity itself and not because of 
ext ’.rnal rewards. Deci (1975) suggested that the need to feel 
competent and self determining underly the intrinsically 
motivat>.>d behavior. These serve as the motivational propensity 
for intrinsic motivation. Further based on this definition 
he propostxi iiis cognitive evaluation theory (Deci, 1975). The 
theory suggests two processes which affect the intrinsically 
motivated behavior i.e., change in p^srceivod locus of 
causality, and the chaiicje in p.jrceiv-KJ competence and self ~ 
dot ermi nat ion , 

It should be not 2 d that in tho present study the concept 
intrinsic motivation is being used with a specific reference 
to intrinsic jcb motivation. Job in this context refers to 
the particular tasks that are being handled as a result of 
holding some role in an organization. Intrinsic job motivation 
thus cculd be viewed as intrinsic motivation but in a very 
specific context. 


Intrinsic motivation h'-is been studied in relation to 
creativity. It v/as found that intrinsic motivation was 
conducive and extrinsic motivation vjas detrimental to 
creativity (Am^ile, 1985). 

It was found that personal control over performance X'jas 
a very imixjrtant determinant of intrinsic motivation (Fisher^ 
1978). Fisher (1973) also found that interaction betvjeen 
personal control over the performance and competence was such 
that both of th^se variables had to be high in order to 
intrinsic motivation be high. 

Intrinsic motivation arwd satisfaction were found to be 
related (Mottaz, 1985). Warr, Cook, and Wall (1979) found 
intrinsic jcb motivation to be related positively with job 
satisfaction and perceived intrinsic job characteristics. 

Relationship between internal work motivation and 
performance has been found to be positive (Oldham, 1976). 

This suggests that more the employee experiences positive 
internal feelings from performing effectively, the greater 
will be his or her work performance or effectiveness. 

Locus of control . Locus of control refers to a generaliZvXl 
expectancy of internal or external control of reinforcement. 

A generalized expectancy of internal locus of control refers 
to the perception of events under the direct control of the 
individual himself , whereas generalized expectancy of external 
control refers to the p«irceptions of events beyond one's 
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own control (Lcf court , 1976; Pharos, 1976; Rott'^r, 1966). 

An external locus o£ control in vJhich outcomes are supposed 
to be externally ccntroll'x^ that is, by factors such as fata, 
chance, powerful others etc., has been related to anxiety, 
depression, neuroticism etc. On tlas other hand internal lcx:us 
oP control in which outcomes are thought to be self controlled, 
has been related to the characteristics such as indepeixienca , 
self-confidence, and social insight (Sadowski, Woodward, Davis, 
o£ Elsfouary , 1933 ). 

It could be hypothesized that perceived controllability 
would have its impact on the behavior (Spcctor, 1982). In 
sev-'ral studies it has been found that individuals with 
int .rnal locus of control seek and rcitain more information 
(Davis & Phares, 1967; DuCette Sc Wolk, 1974; Lefcourt Sc Win 2 , 
1969; Seeman, 1963 ), perform better (Prociuk & Braen, 1974 ), 
hold higher self-regard for themselves (Ryckman Sc Sherman, 

1973 ), and are less anxious (Nelson Sc Pharos, 1971). 

Thoijgh relationship between creativity and locus of 
control has not b van (ixplor d directly, sonxj indirect ref erenc 'S 
could be sought to hypothesize the relationship botwexm tlia. 
two. Lcjfcourt (1976) cited that “unique and innovative minds 
grow among those ... who continue to liold assumptions tliat 
they are frvjo agents, the makers of their own fate" (p. 2). 

It was found that int 'rnals as compar<-x3 to externals actively 
se-ek out information that can be used to achieve their goals 
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(Davis Sc Phares^ 1967; DiXlatte, & Wolk, 1974; Lefcouart fc Wine, 
1969; Seeman, 1963 ). Since seeking information is a vital 
element of creative problem solving process it would be 
plausible to predict that internals would be more effective 
in creative problem solving than externals because internals 
would be more effective in creative problem solving than 
ext'^rnals because internals would be able to clarify and 
redefine a problem situation more easily than the externals. 

Locus of control has been also found to be rolatfxl to 
mastery (Wright & Holman, 1980) which could be thought of as 
an index of corapotence. It was found that individuals with 
internal locus of control/ ralative to external demonstrat*Jd 
stsvnral aspects of greater mastery and attributed more 
responsibility to themselves for success. Locus of control 
was found to be significantly relatiKJ to compvjtent pirformance 
where sxibjocts placed high value to outcomes (Naditch & Dernaio, 
1975). Tseng (1970) found internals showing more ability to 
work vjith oth-’rs and more coopsration, self-reliance/ courtesy, 
reliability, and work knowledge. Consistently internal subjects 
were shown to ba more competent and achievement oriented than 
external subjects (Broedling, 1975; Joe, 1971; Lef court, 1966; 
Prociuk & Breen, 1974 )• The explanation given for this 
suggested that internal sijbjects perceived reinforcements to 
be directly related to their ability and effort, or in other 
wsrds, they perceived situation within their control. 


Consequently they performed better than the external subjects 
and this made them feel more competent* 

Locus of control has been studied in relation to self- 
est'am. Internals raported having greater self-esteem than 
did ext-^rnals (Fish & Kar^enicJC/ 1971 ; Ryckman & Sh3rman, 
1973 ; Sadowsld., Woodward, Davis, & Elsbury, 1983 ; VJallace, 
Cunningham, & Monte, 1984 ). 

The literature on the relations between perceived job 
char act-ari sties and locus of control is inconsistent and 
inconclusive. Kimmons and Greenhaus ( 1976 ) found internals 
reporting having more autonon^ and receiving more fetJdbaclc 
than did extornals. Sims and Szilagyi ( 1976 ) found soma 
support for his hypothesis that locus of control would moderat 
th'3 relationship between porceivti job characteristics and job 
satisfaction. Ho found that only for autonomy ther ’ was a 
significant diff arvtnce in the correlations with supervisor 
for tlie moderating role of locus of control (Kimriwns & 
Grnnihaus, 1976 ). 

It was found that role incuntoents with internal locus of 
control wore more attun'd to a participative management style 
(Mitchell, sn^ser, & Weed, 1975 ). Runyon (1973 ) found thj 
modt^rating effect of locus of control on thc! relations between 
supervisory style and satisfaction with supervisor. Internals 
ware more satisfied with the participative leadership style 
than the externals. And externals were more satisfied with 
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a directive style. Abdel- 4 ialim (1931) reported that int'!rnals* 
satisfaction was unrelated to their supervisors' consideration, 
but externals' reported less satisfaction with low consideration 
tiian with high consideration supervisors. These results 
suggests that two types of individuals (internal and external ) 
would prefer different styles and they might react to them 
differently. It could be said that the effectiveness of 
supervisory styles may vary depending on the subordinates' 
locus of control • 

Locus of control has also been studied in relation tct the 
variables role aiitoiguity and role conflict. Organ and Gr vjne 
(1974 ) reported a significant, positive correlation betw.:en 
locus of control and role anbiguity, i.o^, people with an 
internal locus of control teixi to perceive less ambiguity aboiit 
tl'i-eir roles than do the people xjith an ext ernal locus of 
control. However, Evans (1974) reported a negative correlation 
betw ■jen tne two. In some studies locus of control has beon 
treat id as the variable moderating the relationship of role 
ambiguity and job satisfaction. Abdel - Halim (1930) found 
externals to be more satisfi>.id under low than high anbiguity . 
However, in case of internals it was not true. In another 
st'udy relationship of job satisfaction with role anbiguity 
and role conflict was not found to be moderated by locus of 
control (Batlis, I 98 O 3 ). Results regarding the relationsliip 
of role anbiguity and locus of control have been inconclusive. 
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Locus of control has baen found to be rel-'ited to job 
satisfaction. It was fourrl that internals had higher level 
of job satisfaction (Andrisani & Nestel, 1976; Gemmill & 
Haisler, 1972; Lester &. Ganz , 1978). one study reported the 
externals to be more satisfied with their cowork" rs than the 
int ■'rnals (Dailey, 1978). 

Int-’rnal locus of control has been found related ^dth 
high job performance (Andrisani & Nestel , 1976; Heisl'’r, 1974; 
Heruch & Scheibe, 1967; Hajumdar, MacDonald & Greever, 1977; 
Valecha, 1972). 

Need for pioneering . Need to pioneer or pioneering 
im't iv at ion refers to the need to create, to discover, to 
pioneer, to do something original arx2 distinctive (Khandwalla, 
19.i4). Houston & M.sdnick (1963 ) tested this hypothesis th-it 
a higlily creative person has a strong nead for novelty. Th i 
n ’od fcr novelty or pioneering motivation has b ?en found to 
be stroixjly associated with creative behavior OBarron 1953; 
Golovin, 1959; Sprech-r, 1959). Schaefer (1967) fourxi that 
creative p'e,ople shovjt'id strong desire for achievement and 
iix3 apendencc as well as a no k 3 for novelty, complexity, and 
Chang *. According to Khandwalla (1984) this is a need that 
not only makes one develop his or h "ir potential; it is a need 
that impels one to seek a distinctive expression of ones 
potential,... this turns into a supremely powerful motive of 
creative behavior (p, 82). 
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Need for self -actualia ation . The construct of need for 
self-actualization refers to a person’s desire for self- 
fulfillment, or to the tendency to become actualized in what 
h? or sne is potentially (Maslow, 1954; pp. 91, 92). 
self-actualization altlXDugh a term coined by Goldstein (193 9) 
became popular after Maslow' s (1954) work on need hierarchy. 

Maslow (1954 ) proposed that all human needs could be classifi x:! 
in a hierarchical fasliion. At the base of the hierai-clri' are 
the physiological needs, followed by the safety nufKls. Next 
in the hierarchy is tlie need for belongingness and love, Th-; 
esteem n ,) ids appear next in the hierarchy, Maslow placed n : d 
for self-actualization at tte top of the hierarchical sc hem u 
According to Maslow (1954 ) in the self -actualizing person all 
these n-uxis are essentially gratified and directions of 
behaviors are generally guided by the noad for self-actualization, 
Maslow reported fift-’cn characteristics of 
self -actual iziiig persons. They are (a) more efficient 
p.'rc*’ption of reality and more comfortablii relations with it, 

(b ) acceptance of self ai^ others, (c ) spontaneity, (d ) problem 
centvjring, (e ) the quality of dotachment; the mxjd of privacy, 

(f ) autoiKimy; indepf?rK3ence of culture and ■:!nvirontTr'nt , (g ) 
continued freshness of appreciation, (h) the mystic exp'iri'nice? 
the occoanic foaling, (i ) social interest, (j ) interpv-jrsonal 
relations, (k ) democratic character structure, (1) discriminatioii 
b ^tv; ’.an m?ans and ends, (ro) sense of humour, (n ) er sativonass, 
and (o ) resistance to enculturation. 
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Maslow's ( 1954 ) concept of self-actualization may be 
considered to be somewhat akin to Fromm’s ( 1941 ) 'the productiv-- 
orientation’; Lecky's ( 1945 ) 'the unified personality; 
seif -consistency ' ; Snygg and Confos ( 1949 ) 'the preservation 
and enhancement of the phenomenal self; Homey *s ( 1950 ) 

’th= real self and its realization'; Riesman,Glazer^ and Denny's 
( 1950 ) 'the autonomous person'; Rogers' ( 1954 ) 'fully functioning 
person'; and Allport's ( 1955 ) 'creative becoming' . Maslovr 
(1954 ) perhaps used this t-'^rm in a more specific airl limited 
way , that is "the desire to become more and more what one is , 
to bt^conn^ t3verything that one is capable of becoming" (p. 92 ). 

In th ’ present context the working definition of the 
concept of na'?d for self-actualization may b ■■ viewed as tlio 
dosira to make full use of ones' s potent! alitiesy talents, and 
capabilicies which enables a parson to r ^alise his or bar 
actual worth. On the basis of the literature cited abov.j, it 
could be assumsd that every individual has some unique 
pc^.t.-ntialities which he or she may not be aware of. When th s 
iiv’eds (physiological, security, love, and esteem) are satisf i 'd 
to a certain level he or she becom-iS inquisitive about himself 
or hersvjlf then the need to grow in oneself becomes dominant 
which provides impetus for searching ways relevant for the 
self -rel atizat ion . 

There is little research evidence available on the 
concept of self-actualization esp’scially in the organizational 
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context. Ho'wev'^r, MaslovJ rid carry out extensive research 
and cited the characteristics of self -actualizing person bur 
he did not mention the details of the methodology adopted in 
his research. 

The need for self-actualization has been related to 
creativity. Maslovj (1954 ) found creativity to be more 
prominent in self -actualizing persons. Maslow diff ei'entiat'd 
this Ki.ns.'i of creativity from productive creativity. This 
creativity is a special kind of croativeness or originality 
or inventiveness characterized by an expression of pore apt iv' 
and spontaneous behavior. 

Horsey and Blanchaid (1932 ) rn'cntionad that f?’elincj of 
compctonc.i is r ;>lat x3 to the concept of self-actualization. 

It could be argued that feeling of compotenco is enforcfJd by 
tit: '•effectance motivation*' (White, 1959) ard exploration. 
These f lings undorly the p'^rsonal growth, Therefon^ these 
tx-^c concepts s jm to be relatved to mch oth ;r. 

Hexjd for self-actualization could also effect job 
sati sf -action . The satisfaction was found to be greater when 
parsons bolioved that job requires sbilities which thc^y 
believed to b ■? possessing. This is a modificjd version of 
Maslow* s hypothesis (O'roilly, 1973 ), 

Personal characteristics . All the variabl-^s that have 
b ‘en descr'il:)ed in the, category' , naiTK?Iy person r 'lat' .d 
vari.Tbl''s may come under the category of personal variat.iles. 
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Sometimes these variables ar 2 also referred to as personal 
characteristics. Seme personal characteristics apart from 
those mentioned earlier, have particularly been found to be 
related to creativity . 

Creative individuals have been found to he high on need 
for achievement (Gough, 1964 ), need for curiosity, to be 
self-assertive, dominant, aggressive, self-sufficient 
(Barron, 1955, 1957; Cattell & Drevdahl , 1955; Vangelst & 

Kerr, 1951), to be less inhibited, less conventional 
self-disciplined, persistent (Blatt fx Stein, 1957), independent 
ani autonomous (Barron, 1955; Blatt & Stein, 1957; PocK, 1953; 
Roe, 1953 ), 

Torrance (1965) reviewed 60 such characteristics aix) 
then finally concluded that 19 traits could be judged to be 
closest to creativity. They x^ere courageous in convictions, 
indepoiKlent in thinking, independent in judgement, ura-^illing 
tc accept say so, willing to take risk, adventurous, a 
self-starter, persistent, determined, occupied with tasks, 
self-confident, self-assertive, curious, alv/ays asking 
questions, intuitive, visionary, emotionally sensitive, 
striving for distant goals, and attempting difficult tasks. 

Arki 17 traits could be judged to be farthest from creativity 
\4erQ as follow timid, reserved, bashful, quiet, obedient, 
willingness to accept judgement of others, haughty and 
self-satisfied, domineering, stxibborn, negativistic , courteous. 
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popular, altruistic, physically strong, talkative, sophisticat'd, 
and punctual. 

Self-esteem . Self-esteem refers to an evaluation of self, 
made Ijy individual. It is basved on person’s beliefs about his 
or her competence in different roles. If the person feels 
good dDout his self, self-esteem is said to be high. If the 
person has a low opinion of self, self-esteem could be' low (Hill, 
19!34 ). Rosenberg (1965) defined a person with high self-esteem 
as one wl'jo "feels that he is a person of worth; ho respects 
for himself for wliat he is" (p. 31). Coopersmith (1967 ) 
conceptualized self-esteem in terras of "th.5 evaluation which 
the individual makes and customarily maintains viith r^^gard to 
himself: it expresses an attitude of approval or disapproval 
aijd indicates t'm extent to which the individual believes 
himself to be capable, significant, successful, and worthy" 

(p- 5). 

Korman (1970), on thvi basis of the assumption that p aopl i 
are basically motivat-rid to p«jrceive consistency among thn 
Clements in their cognitions, postulatvJd that oth ir things 
being vjqual, high self -test- ’em persoii would be motivated to 
perform well on a task in orcler to maintain his self-imag 2 of 
competence and becomes dissatisfied if his or her performance 
remains low. on the other hand low self-t 2 steem pesrsons do 
not attempt to perform well since poor performance for them 
is consist. 2nt with their self-imagci of incomptitence, Korman 
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(1970) pointed out thr^e sources of self-esteem. Chronic 
self-esteem which is a stable personality factor that occurs 
across variety of situations; task specific self-esteetn which 
rela-ces to specific areas of perceived self -competence and 
social self-esteem which could be vievjed as the function of 
others' expectations of one's behavior. 

A Merarchical facet model of self-esteem proposed by 
Shavalson, Hubner, and Stanton (1976) includes emotional^ 
social, physical, and academic compon-’.nts of self-est iem. Th • 
autiXJrs macie a distinction between academic and nonacademic 
S'-lf -est-'em at the conceptual level. They proposed that 
nonacademic self— esteem is; compostx3 of emotional, social, a.jd 
physical components aixi academic self-esteem comiDrises acad'ieic 
component. Fleming and courtney (1984) found evidence in 
support of this model . 

The beliefs that model about tlie worth might be expected 
to be positively correlat-xl v;ith creativity (Van Guixiy, 1934). 
Although no study could be found directly relating these 
varidisles to the foci of tliis research, some inferences can be 
drawn from the existing literature. There is increasing 
evidence that creative persons have a basic quality of 
self-confidence or self-esteem. Rogers (1954) has suggested 
tiiat an’ intarnal locus of evaluation' which means confidencG 
in one's perc<jptions and judgemants, is one of the three 
characteristics consistently related with creativity. Mackinnon 
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(1962) found the most creative group of architects as more 
poised, more self-confident, and more self-assured. Domino 
(1971) fourid a Tttilar findings in a study of m*en vJorTcLncj in 
the field of cinematography. Maslow (1954) found 
self -actualizing persons to be creative and also that they 
had no doubts about their self -worth. Barron (1968) reported 
creative scientists having greeter professional self-conf idanca . 

Although self-esteem was not mentioned specifically, ail 
tha above mentioned studies seemed to suggest a xxjsitive 
r-ilationsliip between self-esteem and creativity. 

It has been found that individuals with liLgh self-esteem 
feal capable of coping v;ith adversities and competent enough 
for achieving success (Goopersmith, 1967). 

Hackman (1977) emphasiz^Ki that people will not take 
advantage of enriched jobs unless thv‘ 2 y ipossess certain high 
1 ’vel of s»'lf-esteem. According to Hackman (1977) motivation 
can b’ ; increased by improving u^x^n job characteristics and 
individuals' self-esteem. 

Sv2lf-est .em has boon studied as a moderator of satisfaction 
and performance. Some studi<is supported this moderating 
influence of self -este.’m (Jacobs Sc Solomon, 1977; Korman, 

1968; Waters & Roach, 1972). There are studios offering 
V partial support (Kerr Inkscai, 1973; London & Klimoski, 1975; 
Lopez, 1932). Some studies yielded nonsignificant results 
(Dipboye, ZultowsM, Dewhirst, & Arvoy, 1979; Groenhaus & 
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Bactin, 1974; Leonard & Weitz , 1971; Leveto, 1975; Siegal & 
Bovjen, 1971; Thareno\J & Har'ker, 1984). Studies in wliicii 
self-esteem was treated as a moderator of performance and 
intrinsic job satisfaction (Kerr Inkson, 1973; Lopez, 1932) 
seamed to suggest that high self-esteem persons with their 
greater assertiveness, internal locus of control, grovJth needs, 
and lov;er anxiety (Tharenou, 1979; Wylie, 1979) would p-''rform 
b’tt.;r and be more satisfied V7ith jobs high in complexity. 
Organization Relat^xl Variables 

Climate . As back as 1932, Tallman argu-ed th-it if in 
order to understand rat behavior it is lucessar;..’ to consider 
the environment, one must pay even more attention to it with 
human subjects whose environments are much more complex and 
variable. It is obvious that concept of environment is 
important. Fuirther, there is a need for concepts that refer 
to variations in the environme^nt . Studies on the construct of 
organizational climate are attempts in this direction. 

Taguiri and Litwin (1963) used the terms climate and 
organizational climate to refer to tl’ie index of the p‘?rceived 
environm-^ntal quality (p. 1). Litwin and Stringer (1963) 
incorporated the McCllelafid- Atkinson formulation of motivation 
(w’nich stat'Sd that motivat-^d behavior is in largo part a 
function of perceived environmental variables such as expectanc], 
ai)d subjective inc< 2 ntivo value ), attempted to describe the 
cluster of expectancies and incentive values that reflect in 
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a Haiol® organizational environment ^ and formulated a pGi-ceived 
questionnaire measure of organizational climate. Litwin and 
Stringer (1968) came up with a fifty item questionnaire 
encompassing nine dimensions of organizational climate. The 
items were to be rated on a four point scale from definitely 
agree to definitely disagree. Its nine scales included (a) 
structure of work, (b ) responsibility - willingness to take, 

(c ) reward - degree of positive, (d ) risk - v;illingness to 
take, (e ) warmth, (f ) support ~ trust, (g ) stand c>rds of 
performance, (h) conflict - openness to, (i ) identity - loyalty. 

Def iriitions , op -^rationalization, measurertv^nt the 

construct of climate has romained a ticklish problem owing 
mainly to diffv?rencas regarding what exactly it is that this 
tarm climate should bo construed as referring to. According 
to Forehand and Gilmer (1964) organizational climat(? refers 
to one sat of characteristics that describe an organization 
and that (a) distinguish the organization from th<'; oth^r 
organizations, (b ) arc relatively enduring over time, and 
(c ) influence tlie behavior of peopl-e in the organization 
(p. 362). They included siz'j, structure, systems complexity, 
leadership style, and goal directions as the dimensions of 
the organizations variation. Some autliors (Hall, Haas & 

Johnson, 1967; Pugh, Hickson, Hinings, & Turner, 1968) have 
reforr«^?d those as a situational variance or structur-^. others 
includ.2d organizational models and taxonomivas (e .g. , Hall et al.. 
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1967; Indik, 1963; Katz & Kahn, 1973), multiple measureia-nit 
approach (Litwin Sc Stringer, 1963), organizational context 
(e.g., Lav;rence & Lorsch, 1967; Pugh et al., 1969; Woodward, 
1965), organizational structure (Porter Sc Lawler, 1965; Pugh 
et. al., 1969), and system, values, ancil norms (Katz & Kahn, 

1973). However, organizational climate appears to be 
synonymous to the organizational situation (James & Jones, 

1974 ), 

James and Jones (1974) reviewed the climate research 
definition and measurement approaches up to that time and 
differentiated them into three categories, namely a multiple - 
measurement organizcitional attribute approach, a perceptual 
measurement - organizational attribute approacii, and a 
perceptual measurement - individual attribute approach. James 
and Jones sugo'^sted a difference between organizational climate 
and psychological climate, the former referring to organizatio:aal 
attributes, main effvicts, or stimuli; and the latter ref erring 
to individual attribute.s such as the intervening psychological 
process whereby the individual translates the inter-action 
between perceived organizational attributs3s and individual 
cliaract :ristics into a set of ^expectancies, attitudes, 
behaviors, etc. (p. 1110). In a later article Jam>iS and 
Jon ;s (1976) pres-mted thvs relationships of individual 
attitudes and behaviors (components of psychological climac ■; ) 
with the diirvensions of organizational structure such as (a) 
total organizational size, (b ) central ization of decision 
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malcing and authority ^ (c ) configuration, (d ) formalization, 

(e ) specialization, (f ) standardization, and (g) interdependence 
cf organizational components. The point to note is that 
psychological climate stands differentiated from structur'al 
' aspects . 

Payne and Pugh (1976) further elaborated upon the concepts 
and measurement of organizational structure and climate 
bringing out the differences and relationships between the 
objective and perceptual measures of these two constructs. 

They contended that organizational climate is influenced by 
organisation mvsrrbors' individual perceptions, and is, thus, 
relatively subjective ... (p. 1126). They argued that th ^re 
could be si±)jective as well as the objective measures of both 
climate and structure (p. 1143). Payne and Pugh noted that 
in general, climate measure did not show any generalizcbla 
relationship with perceptual measure of structuring of work 
activiti: 2 s (p. 1167). 

There appears to be a fooling that it is useful to 
distinguish between psyclX)logical and organizational climate 
(jamt'S & Jones, 1974> Joyce & Slocum, 1979; Payne, Fineman, & 
Wall, 1976). Psychological climate refers to the individual 
descriptions of organizational practices and procedui-es . Such 
descriptions contribute to the und'-^r standing of the influence 
of th=' int ernal organizational environment on individual 
pe rf o rm anc e and s at i sf acti on ( Schnt jid e r , 1 97 5 ) » 0 rg aniz at ional 
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climate reflects a collective description of this environment 
often ossesst-KJ through an averaged or summated pt^rceptions of 
organizacion mertbers, which may have i>resumed relationship with 
organization or sub-unit functioning (Jones & James, 1977). 
Joyce and Slocum (1932) argued that discrepancy between 
psychological aixi organizational climate may be recognised as 
a third climate concept that could significantly relate to 
both individual job performance and satisfaction. Discrepancy 
could be more important correlate of job satisfaction and 
organizational climate could be more imixDrtant correlate of 
job performancG. Field and Abelson (1932) considered climate 
as a perceptual attribute on an organizational, group, and 
individual level. Field and Abelson agret^d with Schneider (1975) , 
and Joyce and Slocum (1979) that climates are -abstract 

perceptions of individuals within tiva organizations (p. 133). 

They further noted that research should view psychological 
climate (and not organizational climate), as being the most 
central ... climate is a perceptual interpretation of the 
environment, and each person has their own perception (p, 197). 

Schneider and Reichers (1983) reviewed some of the 
conceptual and methodological progress that has been made in 
the area of climate rt.'isearch and suggested a philosophically 
bas.3d explanation of the causes of climatv? that was termed as 
the synibolic interactionist perspective. Th:-;y tried to explai.n 
thi etiology of climates in tv^rms of an approach tt;rraod 
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selection attraction - attrition (SAA ) as against ths earli er 
structural approaches. However, th? etiology is not a concern 
in the present research and the referenca has been made only 
to incorporate a mark in the history of thinking and research 
on climate. Ashforth ( 1935 ) viewed climate as a function of 
(a) the organizations* structure, (b ) tlie organization’s 
menbership, and (c ) more recently the memberships’ efforts to 
understand the organization. The third view interactionism 
was considered as a reconciliation of the objectivism of tte 
first and the subjectivism of the second. Ashforth ( 1935 ) in 
a way adds to the work of Schneidtsr and Reicliers mentioned 
earlier. Although, as mentioned before there have been 
suggestions of multilevel rcse.arch and also there exist exampls.-!S 
of multilvivel research. Click ( 1985 ) pointed to certain 
pitfalls in multilevel research and suggest some of the ways 
of staying alert of such pitfalls. 

Having reviewed some of the representative viewpoints in 
the conception of and research on the concept of climate, it 
seems that climate in tht; ultimate analysis remains to toe a 
matter of individual's perception of certain attributes 
p ;rtaining to organizational dynamics, of course the etiology 
may lie eith'ir in structural or interactional episodes, and 
the diff;;r‘^nce between cbjectivity and subjectivity with regard 
to the concept may remain debatable for somte morxi timfi . 

Within the constraints , the present research subscribed to thj 
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view -Ci^at climate could be reflected in individual's perGex:>t:i.on 
of the various attributes of the organizational dynamics . 

Gibb (1972) concluded that organizational climate 
characterized by trust, openness, self-determination, aixl 
interdependence facilitated creativity. He found some 
characteristics to be negatively related to creativity vjera 
latent fear and distrust, restricted flow of communication, 
attempted imposition of motivation, and attenpted control of 
behavior. Taylor (1972) emphasized that organizational climate 
does contribute in sustaining a creative idea. 

It was found that subjects working under conditions of 
high consideration and low structure showed high autonomy 
pcsrceptions but not as high as those in the low consideration 
and high structure (Perris, 1983). 

Decentralization has bjen found to be positively related 
to job satisfaction (Carpenter, 1971). Batlis (1980b) ‘found 
job climate (specially, organizational clarity) to be the most 
significant predictor of job satisfaction, anxiety, and 
propensity to 1.5ave. There is some evidence suggesting that 
climatvj and job satisfaction ara re 1 at ad (Ford & Jackofsky, 
1978; Muc'hinsky, 1977; Schneider & Snyder, 1975; Smith, 

KerKiall , & Hulin, 1969). C^^ntralization seemed to be a 
confusing variable (Payne & Pugh, 1976). Inkson, Schwitter, 
PhJysey, & Hickson (cited in Payne & Pugh, 1976) demostrated 
negative correlations between decentralization and both 
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pf^rceiv'^d interperst>nal conflict and perceived innovative 
behavior. Child and Ellises (1973) suggested that greater 
decentralization would lead to more expected and perceived 
innovative behavior. 

Hierarchical position . Organizations may be thought to 
bo made of role incuntoents who occupy various positions in a 
hierarchy of roles, Weber (1964 ) brought out the merits of 
staffing that is, organizing offices according to specialization 
basad on hi ■■rare hie al position for achieving organizational 
efficiency, in his famous concept of bureaucracy. In some 
fonn or fne othvir, irresjXJctive of whether an organization 
can bo called bureaucratic or not, the hierarchical structuring 
of the workforce is a general pattvjrn of role allocation in 
most org aniz atio ns . 

Most organizations, specially the work organizations, 
seem to maintain a pyramidal structure with more nurrfoor of 
role incunto-mts at tho bottom level who actually are responsible 
for accomplishment of tlie work or s ;rvices, tho organization 
deals vjith. It is to be noted however, that this level may be 
above than those who are termed as the blue collar workers and 
responsible for most of the work requiring physical involvement. 
Less in nuntoer and above this I'avel is the middle level of 
role incurtbents who usually discharge the duties of a middle 
level manager typically consisting of supervising and leading 
tlx: bottom level while keeping in touch with the policies and 
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procedures prescribed by the top level role incunfc^ents . Above 
this level is the level consisting of even lesser nurcber of 
persons who could be described as the top level managers. 

These top level role incurttoents are a special group that 
simultaneously is concerned with the internal organizational 
dynamics as viell as the environmental forces. They arc the 
persons who are said to have a boundary spanirLng role. These 
three broad categories of hierarchical levels can be taKon 
both as similar, as well as diffsrant from one another. They 
ara similar in the sense that all of them can be termed as 
executives, all of them largely abstain from direct physical 
involverrvnt compared to the blucj collar workers, and all of 
them exercise som*.; sup ervisory and decision malcing roles. 
However, they can be treated as diff erent also becauses the 
specific requirements of the task assign d to these three 
hierarcliical levels are different. Tho bottom l-ivel deals with 
blue collar workers, the top 1 ?vel deals with environment, and 
thv2 middle level deals with the former two levels in a way 
strike a balance betx-treen thomi 

The variations in terms of tho roles at various 
hierarchical level can be apparoached from a slightly differ-mt 
angle also. Even if we consider a group of managers as the 
group of managvjrs, there is likely to be diff erenc^-js in terms 
of oxp ’>rienco and the responsibilities that go togeth(.2r. At 
the entry level the main responsibility of a manager consists 
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of progress toward certain goals according to certain plans, 
providing feedback to subordinates as individual contributors. 

At this level usually the manager is given the goals, plans, 
and standards of performance by the higher level role 
incurribents . At this level the manager is also concerned v^ith 
diagnosing performance problems and is expected to solve them. 

At the middle level the manager becomes responsible for 
progress toward certain goals according to certain plans. Such 
a person is expected to provide feedback to irniTiadiate 
subordinates who are at the entiry level or the lovjer management 
level. This f''’odback is both in t ■)rms of individual performance 
as well as the work group performance. The idea is that Mgher 
tine managerial level rnorti it would be expected that fciodback 
to suboi?dinatG is orient ’d towards tlie performance of a work 
group rather than a individual pK’rf ormance . This feedback, 
diagnoses of performance problems, and initiation of solutions 
are typically basved on the inputs from the middle level 
management. Although the plans and goals may initially eitlv.'r 
cmorgo ^rom upp'.Jr levels of management or from the ne<id of the 
organization as the rv’sult of the interface with tho environment, 
the middlvi level manager usually confirms, if not develops, 
the goals and plans for his or hjr unit and is expected to 
influence subordinates to accept and follow the plans. 

At the top level a manager is expected to establish goals 
and plans for entire organization or considerably large portions 
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of the organizations. These ax-e established as part of a 
corporate plan, even if the plan is implicitly availiSsle in 
the mind of the top level manager. Thesve goals and plans talce 
into account the organizational units, such as divisions of 
■worlc or business groups. Top level manag-=‘r is expected to be 
concerned about the image and reputation of the organization 
as a whole, and should have impact on the immediate si±)ordinatas 
regarding maintaining the image and stimulating perf ormancas . 
Such role incurttoents are expected also to be able to diagnose 
problems and identify opportunities for the organizations as 
the whole. 

Thus it seems that tl:io hierarchical divisions could be 
approached both as differentiated as well as forming a totality 
of the managerial cadre within the organization boundaries. 

The main interest in present research was with regard to the 
executive group as a whole and relationships among various 
varit^Dles. Howev -^r, it was conjv'jctured that at some point it 
could be inter>:!Sting to see the similaritivis and differences 
among thr hierarchical levels of respondvjnts with regard to 
the ooher thrust variables. 

In fact some empirical studivjs have been conduct». 2 d which 
attempted to relate hierarchical position with variables that 
were of interest in the present study. 

Sims and Szilagyi (1975) report ?d that the degruv^ of 
loadv^r's structuring activities and role ambiguity were 
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negatively related among higher level nursing administrators, 
and positively related among the lower level incumbents. 

Parker and DeCotiis (1983 ) found that hierarchical ixjsition 
was an insignificant predictor of stress dimensions including 
anxiety and time pressure. Sims and Szilagyi (1975) fouixl 
that role anbiguity varied across organizational levels. 

Schuler (1975) contended that in the higher levels of 
hierarchy, role anbiguity had greater negative effect on job 
Sdtisfact eon whereas role conflict as compared to role anbiguity 
held greater negative effect on job satisfaction in the lov;er 
hierarchical level. It was found that at the higher level 
interrelationships among role conflict, rola anbiguity, and 
job performance wrjro insignificant? at the lower level, role 
anbiguity was negatively rel-ated with performance as cornpar k 3 to 
rolv^ conflict? and at the middle level role anbiguity and role 
conflict wer ; found to be negatively related with job performance. 

The relationship between hierarcliical level and job 
satisfaction have beem explor’^d and most of studivjs have r jportcjd 
a positive rvJl at ionsliip between thu two. Most of the Tv's s ^ arch 
evidences seemed to suggest that role incunbonts higher in 
hierarchy position are more satisfied than tlx)SO low».:r in 
hierarchy position (Bergmann, 1981? Cummings & El Salmi, 1970? 
Harman & Hulin, 1972, 1973? Marshall & Cooper, 1979? Paine & 
Gannon, 1973? Porter, 1961, 1962, 1963? Porter & Lavjlar, 1965? 
Rosen, 1961). However, there are some studies who have repo>rted 
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no relationsMp between hierarchical level and job satisfaction 
(Armstrong, 1971; Cummings & Berger, 1976; Ebeling &. King, 1981; 
Hulin & Smith, 1965; Starcevich, 1972)- 

Job characteristics - Job enrichment or job redesign 
approach mainly focuses on 'work properties and <x> editions which 
siJd St anti ally influence employee satisfaction, productivity, 
and effectiveness. These efforts finally resulted in “cxuality 
of work life (QWL ) itvovements” . OWL had been defined as the 
favourableness or unfavourableness of the job environment of 
the people (Davis, 1981). 

Although UWL is a relatively recent phenomenon, its traces 
could bo found in many of the earli'^r works (Hacltman & Lawl :r, 
1971; Horzberg, 1963; H.irzborg , Mausner, & Snyderman, 1959; 

Turner & Lawrence, 1965). Motivation - Hygiene theory of work 
motivation propoundv?d by Herzberg (1966) emphasizes that 
charact’'ristics of the job function (e-g-, resijonsibility , 
achicjvemcnt , advancement, and work itself etc.) work as the 
satisfiers or motivators, vjhriroas hygiene factors (e.g., pay, 
security, or status) on the contrary prevent the occurranco of 
dissatisfaction but they do not motivate individual for extrav;ork- 
Jcb Gnrichm.'nt is a direct application of Hv^rzberg’s theoiri' . 

*'Its basic motivational strategy is to increase an employeK’*s 
output hy providing that pt-jrson with exciting, interesting, 
stimulating, challenging or responsible work enrichment 

implies that the quality of work a person is performing is 
increasv^d” (DiBrin, 1935, p. 115)* 



A model of job charact*. ristics that has received much 
attention by researchers is developed by Hackman and Lawler 
(1971) and later modified by Hackman and Oldham (1976, 1980'). 
Five core job dimensions have been identified by these authors, 
(a) skills variety (the degree to which job requires a variety 
of different activities), (b ) task identity (the degree to 
which the job requires completion of a “whole" and identifiable- 
piece of work, (c ) task significance (the degree to wliich job 
has a substantial impact, (d) autonomy (the degree to which 
job provides substantial freecJom, independence, and discretion 
to ttie individual), and (e) feedback (the degree to wMch job 
provides the direct and clear information about the 
performance). Job is said to be enriched to the extent those 
five core dimensions are central dimensions in the job domain 
(Abdel -Halim, 1973; Aldag, Barr, & Brief , 1981; Hackman & 
Dldham, 1975, 1930; Lee & Klein, 1932; Sims, Szilagyi, & 
teller, 1976; wStone, 1975). Some studies have provided 
avidence for a lesser nurti:;^;r of dimensions (Dunham, 1976; 
)*Reilly, Parlettc, & Bloom, 1930; Pierce & Dunham, 1973; 
>okorney , Gilmore £< Beehr, 1980). The evidences regarding 
:lie dimensionality of job characteristics appear to be 
:onf using and inconclusive (Fried & Ferris, 1937). 

Beehr, Walsh, and Taber (1976) suggested that undesirable 
ob characteristics could be related to stress phenomena. 

Job characteristics and job satisfaction were found to 
e related positively in many studies (Caldwell & O'Reilly, 

982f Griffin, 1932; Oldham, 1976; Orpi cti, 1984; Umstot, Bell, & 
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Mitchell, 1973). Oldham, Hackman, and Pearce (1976) found 
that employees who v/ore satisfied v;ith pay, job securicy, 
cowork-^rs, and supervisors, resjxjnded more positively to 
enriched job than the employees vjho v/ere not satisfied with 
these factors. 

It has been found that job characteristics often leads to 
improved effectiveness (Ford, 1969; Locke, Sirota, & Wolf son, 
1976; Paul, Robertson Sc Herzberg, 1969). However, in sorrel 
studies it was also found that job redesign sometimes fails 
to create positive outcomes (Frank & Hackman, 1975; Lavjler, 
Hackman, & Kaufman, 1973 ). 

Leader snip styles . Leading and managing may not be talcan 
as synonyiix^us . Leading is only one vital aspect of the 
managerial process. Managerial process also includes such 
functions as planning, controlling, organizing, scht^duling, and 
negotiating. The processes used b^ lead.>rs to influence people 
include motivation, communication, counselling, and decision 
nalcing. Individual contributor can exercise lead ership in 
organizations aixl informal leaders, without official sanctic'ih 
:rom the organization, may also emorg? in certain cases. In 
sliort not all manag --rs are Iv-iaders, not all leaders are manag.ors 
(DuBrin, 1985, p. 310). Zaleznik (1977) in his faitous Harvard 
lusinoss Review article, argued that true leaders adopt a 
)3rsonal and active attitude towards goals viewing them as 
>asic reason for being whereas mere managers view themselv:?s as 
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consorvators and regulators of an existing order that they 
personally identified v^ith and from which they gain rewards. 

Leadership may be defined as the process of influencing 
the activities of aii individual or a group in efforts toward 
goal achievement in a given situation (Hersey & Blanc hax'd, 1932). 
The construct of leadership has been extensively researched 
within the frameworlc of organizational behavior and it stand 
out as one of the key variable demarcating between effective 
and less effective organizations or their subgroups. Extensive 
reviews of this variable already exist (e.g.^ Bass, 1981; 

Stogdill, 1974; Stogdill & Coons, 1957). Sinha (1930) has made 
a lot of contribution on this variable in Indian setting, and 
has identifi<3d a style of laadership that he termed as the 
Nurturant Task style. 

The very fact that lead-;rship is such a key variable, 
scholars have engaged themselves in persuing the construct 
and its applications and ramifications in various terms and 
situations. The concern is evident in the writings of authors 
like Maccoby (1931), vjho argued that a new model of leadership 
tnat expresses an ethic of self -development is needed at all 
levels of all kind of orgaxiizations; Manz (1983 , 1936) who 
macla a case for focusing more on development of self -leadership 
capabilities; Kerr and Jermier (1973) who identified a nunber 
of substitutes of leadership contained in individual, task, 
and organizational variables; Burns (1973) emphasized transforming 



leader v/ho thinks beyond the day-to-day problems of the 
organization and focuses on developing nevi level of a\jareness 
among persons; Hickman and Silva (1985) who emphasized tha need 
for visionary leaders who can create excellence -chrough a 
fusion of strategy and culture (p. 160); Graen and his associates 
(Cashman, Dansereau, Graen, & Haga, 1976) who drew attention 
to the fact that leaders exhibit very diffei'ent patterns of 
behaviors toward defferent members of their work groups and 
various ramifications of this phenomena; Dienesch and Liden 
(1986) who in an extension of Graen* s (1976) work emphasized 
tiia need to think of leader-member exchange as a multidimensional 
construct; Collins and Moore (1964) and M-escon, Albert, and 
Kh^kiouri (1931 ) who emphasized on the n>' 2 d for ontrepr •'.murial 
l.'.adership even at the cost of being eccentric and having 
disregard for structure; Wofford and Srinivasan (1933) who in 
an extension of House's (1971) work proposed leader - 
Environment - Follower Int eraction (LEPI ) theory of l : 2 adership 
aixl contvUided that ef-^ective lecsder analyzes the deficiencies 
in the follower's ability, motivation, role perception, and 
work environment and then tiry to eliminate those def icionces; 

Eden & Levi a tan (1975), Phillips and Lord (1986), Rush, Thomas, 
and Lord (1977), t7ei-ss and Adler (1981) who emphasized on 
implicit 1 2 ad er ship theories and contended that ratings obtain. 'd 
from describing a hypothcetical Iv^ader werve in most cases 
similar to the. ratings obtain* 2 d for a real leader? and Burns 
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(1978) who emphasized the characteristics and netid of the 
new corporate loader or transformational leader. Burns 
contended that transformational leader motivates his suborcdxnatos 
more than what is generally expected from the lead<^r. Whojceas 
transactional leadership contributes to such motivation by 
clarifying that what performance is rrjquirvKl . 

According to Burns (1978) the leadership process coulci 
occur in one of two ways i.e., either transactional or 
transformational. Bass (1985) suggested that transactionaL 
leadership is characterized by two factors contingent ren/aared 
and managem.mt-by-exception . This form of leadership omphasizes 
goal clarity, work, starxlards, assignrm^nts , and equipment 
whereas transformational leadership is characterized by 
charisma, individualized consideration and intellectual 
stimulation. Burns (1978) and Bass (1935) defined transfoarma-tional 
leadersliip in terms of the leader attempts to elevate the 
needs of the follower in line with the leader's own goals and 
ob jectives . 

It is evident that the concern is remarkable toward tlicaory 
and application of leadership construct and newer dimensions; 
are being added. In Indian context however, so far only ones 
theorization has held some ground owing to a sustained effort 
by several persons to test it despite a lack of the conclusivv:; 
evidvsnts , and that is the theoiry of Nuturant Task Lef«lorshxp> 
by^ Sinha (1930). Sinha identified the fact tbat several 



leadership theories share corarron concerns and overlapping 
ground in th a.t the^' all orient themselves in one way or the 
other to only the two aspects of a job situation, task and 
people, which a leader is expected to deal with. Thus 
Authoritarian (task orient a.tion ) and participative leadership 
(people orientation) styles have been identified as the two 
major styles of leadership. Examples of such theories could 
be the works of (e.g., Argyris Sc Schon, 1974? Bales & Strodtbecl 
1951; Blake & Mouton, 1964; Fiedler, 1967; Likert, 1961, 1967? 
Lippitt & White, 1943? Vroom & Yetton, 1973). Sinha (1980) 
drawing upon the unique socio-cultural milieu of the Indian 
setting and nveed structure, values, and related characteristics 
of the Indians, identified a style of lead -"r ship that he called 
the nurturant task stylo involving tvjo main cortpononts (a) 
concern for task and (b ) nurturant orientation. The nurturant 
task style r-equires that the task must be compl-at^^ and that 
subordinattjs understand and accept the goals and the normative 
structure of the group or organization and cultivate commitment 
to them. Thvi task ori<intation, however, has the mix of 
nurturance. The loader cares for his subordinates, shows 
affection, takes a personal intvjrest in their well-being and 
dbove all is committed to their growth. 

In sinha' s (1930) work five leadership styles were 
incorporati'id . Those were authoritarian, nurturant task, 
participative, bureaucratic, and laissez faire; and case was 
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made for the suitaibility of nurturant tash style in Indian 
setting. In one variant of the nurturant task leadership 
questionnaire, the items measuring the nurturance and tasks 
aspects were kept separate (Sinha , 1 981 ) in contrast to the 
earlier versions in which these two components were kept 
together. The idea behind seemed to be that the nurturai-K:e 
and task components could c^xist separately also and not 
necessarily in a joint form of nurturant task leadership style. 

Considering the main focus of the present research that 
was on creativity, competence, and excellence it is useful to 
note that lit ^rature suggests the value of facilitation for 
creativity and excellence especially in a target group of 
chronologically adult persons. Relying upon the fact that 
tix? concept of nurturant task leadership is under continued 
testing in Indian setting this concept was preferrtxi over the 
other conceptualizations of leadership. Keeping in mind that 
it is the facilitation aspect that v;ould be important for 
ramifications in the thrust verifies, only one aspect that is 
the nurturance aspect of the nurturant task leadt’rship construct 
was propos'id to be used . Additionally the construct of 
participative style was also retained on the basis similar 
reasoning . 

Own. ^.r ship . Studies both in India and abroad have brought 
out S'.evceral vari^slve-s on which public and private sector 
organizations may be compar^ed. The comparison, for most mixed 



economies, becomes all the more relevant because in the ultimate 
analysis the citizens would be the recipients of the positive 
or negative outcomes. Public and Private organizations differ 
with regard to the funding and ownership, the legal and 
political environment, and the criteria for accountability 
and conti-ol (Perry & Rainey, 1988). These considerations are 
importaiit because effectiveness depends on matching the internal 
organizational structure to the demands of the task 
environment and as a result, effective functioning of 
private and pi±)lic organizations would depend on different 
criteria because each must adopt to different environm uit al 
contingencies (Solomon, 1986, p. 247). 

Some of the comparison dimensions of public and privet ^ 
organizations have b .len identified (Rainey, Backoff, Lciviii';, 
1976), and few empirical studies also have appoar'kl in the 
literature (e.g., Buchanan, 1974, 1975? Paine, Carrol, & Leete, 
1966? Port'?r & Mitchell, 1967? Rawls, Ulrich, & Nelson, 1975? 
Schust>^r, Colletti &. Knowles, 1973 ) that have compar'id practices 
in tho private and public sectors based on resix>nsos of top 
manag ers of sevveral Israedi organizations from both the sectors. 
The private - public distinction is not a clear cut dichotomy 
because some governmenit organizations are financed by user 
charg-is, and certain private organizations are primarily 
reliant upon government contracts (Solomon, 1986, p. 247). 

Dahl and Lindblom (1953 ), and Bottler (1981) proposed a 
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continuum between private airJ public sector organizations. 
Although conceptually management functions should be similar 
across organizations however, it has been contended that 
management functions are not the sait^; for all types of 
organizations (Pettier, 1981; Rainey et al,, 1976). 

Environmental factors that have been identified in the 
literature as differentially affecting the organizations in 
the two sectors are differences in the degree of market exposure 
and the sources of funding (Lindblom, 1977; Turk, Wamsley, & 
Zald, 1979). Private sector executives are expected to be 
responsive to market and customer's demands and to implement 
organizational policies that facilitate efficient and 
economically rational action. The private sector economic 
dynamics is dependent upon market for resources, wliich provide 
incentives and automatic penalties that reinforce policies for 
cost reduction, operating efficiency, and effective performance 
(Solomon, 1986, p. 297), 

Executives in the public sector are expected to maintain 
constituonci IS , seek multipl =>. goals, and obtain funding through 
and appropriation process which is susceptible to political 
influences ( Rainey, Backoff, Levine, 1976 ), 

The culture of the public sector is one of conflicting values, 
where the special restrictions and limitations posed by the 
conpeting objt^ctives interfere with the actual attainment of 
productivity and efficier«:;y goals (Von Mises, 1944). The common 
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practice of obtaining resources through an appropriation 
process creates conditions in 'which political considerations 
take priority and reduce the relative enphasis on operational 
and allocational efficiency (Drucker , 1 973 ; Niskanen, 1971; 

Savas, 1974)* Because public sector managers are also expected 
to meet demands of public responsiveness, they are faced 'with 
constant conflict between the goals of accountability and 
efficiency (Whorton & Worth! ey, 1981). 

In the private sector, the extent to which certain actions 
will be encouraged and rewarded is generally determined by the 
dogreo to which they help meet the goals of incr-’ased efficiency. 
Conversely, the public sector, facing multiple and conpeting 
goals and additional constraints, might assign a lowfjr 
priority to policies that reward efficiency, yielding mor^ to 
the vagaries of the political climate (Solomon, 1986, p. 243). 
Relatively few Indian studies seem to have been conducted 
taking into account tht=i variable ownerships Avadlable ones 
include those by Bushan and Kaur (1983 ), Pareek (1985 ), Singh 
and Sinha (1986), and Sinha (1973 ). 

The public and private organizations in India typically 
share a few common characteristics on one hand but also diff -^r 
on several other aspects. Public organizations are suppos ed 
to have more bureaucratic structure tlian the private 
organizations. It was predominantly the post -independence era 
for India when the government started taking interest in 


establishincf government ovin^d enterprise chiefly drawing upon 
the models and experiences of the organizations of 
pre-indeiDendence India, or foreign countries many of which vjere 
privately owned . On several occasions the executives of 
privately owned organizations were invited to head the public 
ent rprises who brought along their values, norms, ard culture 
in public organizations. But at the same time, due to 
gov-ernment ownexship mary public sector organizations were 
headed by bureaucrates wiio were trained to follow bureaucratic 
norms (Singh & Sinha, 1986)* 

Pareek (1935) observed the following notable characteristics 
of public organizations; (a) public accountability, (b ) 
relatively large size, (c ) bureaucracy, (d ) critical role in 
naticnial economy, (e ) social responsibility, and (f ) focus on 
employee welfare. The role of p\±ilic sector enterprises were 
defined in the industrial policy regulation of 1948 and 1956* 

Tlie main objectives set for the public sectors were (a) to 
promote development and growth, (b ) to promote the self-reliance 
in the strategic sectors and diversify the economy, (c ) to 
prevent the concentration of economic power , (d ) to reduce 
regional and social intoalances, (e ) to effect equitable 
distributions of income adopting employment policy and other 
measures, and (f ) to generate the surplus for reinvestment 
(Tiwari , 1981 ). 
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Most of the large business firms and organizations in 
India can be classified in three categories, namely (a) public 
sector, (b ) semi -public sector or joint sector, and (c ) private 
sector. In the present revsearch howev-^r, only two categories 
would be considered that is public and private. The intermediary 
categori semi-public sector, would be classified as either 
public sector or private sector, depending upon the predorninaat 
source of funding and control. The reason for doing so is 
that within the constraints, it is unlikely that a nurri:.'> "r of 
s.>mi -public sector organizations would be approachrxl that would 
be comparable to those in the purely public and purely private 
sectors . 

No empirical study sov.'ms to have been conducted relating 
the ownership variables with the thrust variables in present 
study in Indian setting. The works by Indian authors of course 
in the context of different variables have been incorporated 
in the earlier part of this section on ownership. 

It has been found that Iwel of job satisfaction differed 
across the* xaiiblic and private ownership. Solomon (1986) found 
that satisfaction with job and organizational climat 5 
charact''’ristics was significantly higher among the private 
sector as compared to piialic sector managers. 

Role clarity . The degree to which menbers are aware of 
their roles is known as role clarity. Role clarity is 
determnvJd by the amount of role ambiguity and role conflict 
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irKJividual is facing. The less the antoiguity and conflict, 
tne greater the role clarity. Role conflict is defined as 
the simultaneous occur ance of two (or n'ore ) role sendings such 
that compliance with one would make more difficult compliance 
with the other (Katz & Kahn, 1978). Role anbiguity occurs 
when the parson does not know what is expected of him or her. 

Of these two determinants of role clarity, role antoiguity is 
considered to be more important and likely to be associated 
with job stress (House & Rizzo, 1972). It has been hypothesiz :d 
tiiUt role clarity is important for creative problem solving , 
because perceptions of role stress as a result of role antoiguity 
can restrict the cognitive functioning and decrease the problem 
solving ability (Van Gundy, 1934 ). 

Role clarity has also been studied in relation to perceived 
competence. It was found that perceivt^ conpetence moderates 
the relationship between role clarity and job performance, tiiut 
is, und.ar conditions of role clarity, performance of employ eas 
with more perceived competence was highvir than the employees 
with low perceived compatence (McEnrue, 1984; Pet--?rs & O’Connor, 
1980; Peters, O'Connor, & Rudolf, 1980). On the contrary it 
was proposed that the’ high.jr the employee ability, the lower 
the rvilationships between role perceptions and job p< 2 rformance 
or jcb satisfaction (Abdel-Halim, 1981, Schuler, 1980; Szilagyi 
et al « , 1976). 
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Kahn, VIolfe, Quinn, Suoek, and Rosenthal (1964 ) found 
that people facing with role anbiguity, experienced lower job 
satisfaction, high job related tension, and low self-confidence. 
French and Caplan (cited in Cooper & Marshall, 1973) found role 
anbiguity to be significantly related to low satisfaction. 

Role anbiguity was found to be related positively with low 
self-esteem, low motivation to work and low job satisfaction 
(Margolis, Kroes, & Quinn, cited in Cooper & Marshall, 1973). 

Lyons (1971) reported that role clarity was related 
dir"'ctly to satisfaction and inversely related to tension, and 
propensity to leave. 

The evid ences show the association of role anbiguity with 
job dissatisfaction (e.g., Beehr, Walsh, & Taber, 1976; Greene, 
1972; Hamner & Tosi , 1974; Johnson & Stinson, 1975; Paul, 1974; 
Rizzo, House, & Lirtzman, 1970). Studies (e.g.. Brief & Aldag, 
1976; Ivancevich & Donnelly, 1974; Tosi, 1971) found no 
relationship between role anbiguity and job satisfaction. 

Keller (1975) found that role anbiguity was negatively correlatvsd 
with satisfaction with work, but was correlated to satisfaction 
with pay, coworkers, sup ^rvisor/ and promotions. 

Role overload . The concept of stress is a global concept. 
Research in this area deals with the specific aspects of stress. 
Such aspect could be role stress (Kahn, et al., 1964). Role 
overload is one form of the role stress. It has been d ifin-jd 
as tte "perception that one is being asked to do more than time 
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permits..." (Katz & Kahn, 1978, p. 598). Generally such 
ov 'rload is ejcperienced as a conflict betv/een quality and 
quantity, given the constraint of time. The constraints of 
quality, quantity, and time can not be met simultaneously, as 
a result of which role stress arises. This could have a 
negative impact on the employees of an organization. Given that 
the present study is focusing mainly on creativity, competence, 
and excellence, it could be interesting to see the relationship 
of role overload with these constructs. 

French and Caplan (1973) have found that overload produces 
job dissatisfaction, lower self-esteem and many oth-'r symptoms 
of strain. Role overload has been found negatively rolat 5d to 
job satisfaction (Porter & Lawler, 1965). Baehr, Walsh and 
Tab ;r’s (1976) reported that job characteristics mod erat es th J 
stress-strain relationship. 

Task structure . Task structure may be broadly defined as 
the demand characteristics of the task to be accomplished . 
Fleishman and Harris (1962) defined task structure as th j 
manner in which a task supervisor organizes and define the 
worker activity such fne vjay he or she plans the role that 
workers are to assume. Shaw (1963) identified four dimensions 
of task structure. They ar'.3 (a) decision v srif i^ility , (b ) 
goal clarity, (c ) goal path multiplicity, and (d ) solution 
sp'cifxcity. 
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Fleishman and Harris (1962) found that high task structure 
caused increased grievances by workers. Weed, Mitchell, and 
Moffitt (1976) found that high task structure v;as negatively 
correlated with general worker satisfaction. It was found 
that worker satisfaction decreased when tasks were highly 
structured and tasks roles were well defined (House, 1971; 

Sims & Szilagyi, 1975)* 

Theory Y . Theory X and theory Y are the two sets of 
assumptions about human nature propounded by McGregor (1960). 

He emphasizf.^ that management practices are usually based on 
these sets of assumptions. Theory X, which according to 
McGregor (1960) is traditional management practices, assumes 
that most people prefer to be directed, controlled by th Jir 
supervisors, avoid responsibilities and above all they need 
safety and s'‘curity. These sots of beli '.fs lead to the 
management practices, characterized by centralization of po\Jv:r 
aiid decision mald.ng, superior and subordinate pyramid and 
external control. According to this philosophy it is beli^jv X'l 
tliat human beings arv=5 arri can btjst bo motivat^^ to work only 
on the basis of pay, rcv/ard, and fringe benefits. In t ;rras 
of MasloWs (1954 ) need hierarchy, theory X considers only 
physiological and safety n«:-;eds. Considering Maslow's (1954) 
need hi- rarchy McGregor found it important to note that once 
the physiological needs are satisfied they no longer remain 
the iTOtivators , 

.■'tiiii'v ' ' ' ' . 
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Management practices more often concentrated on these 
phYSiological nefxis end safety needs. The problem that arises 
is that how to motivate people, because these conditions ha^/e 
made them stagnate to the extent that they never think of doing 
something other than these routinised work. Here in this 
context McGregor proposes that a different set of assumptions, 
that is, 'theory Y' dnould be the guideline of the management 
practices. These assumptions are based on the philosophy that 
human beings are social animals and they want to gat social 
recognition and try to maintain their self-esteem v/hich serves 
as the basis for recognition. Lastly they want to actualize 
their potentials. The assumptions proposed by McGregor (1960, 
pp. 47, 48) are as follow. 

1. The average human being does not inherently dislike 

work. 

2. Man will exercise self -direction and self-control in 
the service of objectives to which he is committed. 

3. Coinmitnvants to objectives is a function of the rewards 
associated with tlieir achievements. 

4. The average human being learns, under proper 
conditions , not only to accept but to seek responsibility .• 

5. The capacity to exercise a relatively a high degree 
of imagination, ingenuity, and creativity in the solution of 
organizational problems is widely: not narrowly distributed 
in the population. 



6« Under thp conditions of modern industrial life, the 
intellectual potentialities of the average human being are 
only partially utilized. 

McGregor’ s theory Y incorporates concept of integration 
which means the organizational effectiveness can be increased 
if the menbers of the organizations can achieve their own goal 
best by dir’ecting their efforts tovjards success of the 
enterprise. Theory Y is an integration of the goals of worker 
and the goals of the organization. 

Theory Y may not imply the permissive or soft managem^ant 
practices rath'-r it should be constructed as leading to the 
maniigement practices which emphasize the potential for human 
growth and achiv=ivenv!nt and are supportive and participative. 

Errqpirical evidences suggest that sibordinates who perceiv 
their supteriors as possessing a theory Y view, tend to bo mor 
satisfied with their jetos (Pilman, 1973 ). 

The ooncvipt of theory Y is consistent with soirse of the 
organizational theories such as those of Lik<.irt (1961) and 
Argyris (1962) in its portrayal of th.) conflict betwfvm the 
goals of individual and the goals of organization. Theory Y, 
howev .r, inclua,?d a concept (of integration) that allows for 
the intvigration of the goals of the worker and the goals of 
the organization. 
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Theory Z . Theory Z is an approach to managing organizations 
that was identified by Ouchi (Ouchi , 1981; Ouchi & Jaeger, 1973; 
Ouclii & Johnson, 1978) as particularly appropriate for many 
situations in changing American society. The ideal type Z was 
construed to be a hybrid of the American (type A ) and the 
Japanese (Type J ) forms of organization. Ouchi argued that 
organizations have their roots in the culture of society in 
V7hich they evolve and flourish. Therefore organizational form 
stiould be congruent with the cultural form or society in order 
to yield positive outcomes , Thus each of the types A , j , anl 
Z could yield either positive negative outcomes for the society 
depending on certain environmental conditions. Type A 
represents the western organizations especially the North 
American and Western European forms. Type J represents the 
Japanese and main land Chinese forms, and type Z is an omerg-int 
form which is particularly suited to the united state of 
America today (ouchi & Jaegar, 1973, p. 307). Each ideal typ-.5 
contains seven dimensions. These are length of employment, 
the irode of decision malcing, responsibility, sp<' 2 ed of evaluation 
and promotion, th"; mode of control, the degree of specialization 
of career path, and tte degree of holism in viewing others. 

In terms of these dimensions the type A (American) organizations 
are characterized by decision making, individual responsibility, 
rapid evaluation and promotion, explicit formalized control, 
specialized career path, and segmented concern. In contrast 
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^ ) Oircf cirri *7 ^ 4 - -: 

9 zations are characterized by lifetime 

employment, consensual deoi ot 

J- decision making, collective responsibility, 

slow evaluation and • 

P otion, implicit informal control/ 

nonspecializad career patii =ina v i • a. • 

i tn, and holistic concern. The 

characteristics of both t-Vio +. 

the types emerged presuioposedly due to 

the fact that the two tvoco 

YP-s of organizations manifest the 

heritage of the culture in itt-.-: 

•-Jhich they are enfoedd4id. However, 

nrgu^id that more ;=lY^v%■»-‘ 

appropriate could be the type Z 

OXrQ^ 3 .nic 2 3 ,‘fc.lQn Wlixcln oorrihiri-io -s I- 

a basic cultural cornmitm mt to 

individualistic valu- s with a Htc-tViIi it 

highly collective, nonindividual 

patt ern of int traction t*. 

• It simultaneously satisfied old norms 

of independence and present n.T.v^o 4: 

^ needs for affiliation. The 

char act ■'ri sties of a tvnt> v 

• ^yP‘- Z organization are long term employ m nt , 

consensu.al decision makina indixTin,,-,! . • 

-^‘ig/ individual responsibility, slow 

avaluauion and iDrornfTi" inin 4 1 • . 

/ ^nplxcxt , informal control >jith 

‘sxplicit formalized m ’asurnc 4. 

•s moderately specialized care er 

path and holistic concern t-k, t t- 

concern, including family (Ouchi & Jaeg--r, 

1978, p. 311). 

Tho ir.pc.tant censidaration in tl.a theory 2 Icind of 
theorization is that of situation and tin*, specific cultur.al 

relevance. This concern mav nrr^ >^4. t . 

nay not be completely ignored 

considering the fact that cross 4- t- 

cross cultural studies, at least, 

in 3 orn^' ar0as of O ' a 

' - / have established cross cultural 

variations in terms of s^vp-m • t • 

-veral social scientific variables. 

Kluckhohn (195I) defined cuH-nr-« ,0 « 

culture as .... patterned way of 
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thinking, feeling a.i3 reacting, acquired and transmitted mainly 

by symbols, constituting the distinctive achievements of human^ 

groups, including their enbodiments in artifacts,- the essential 

core of culture consists of traditional (i.e., hiscorioally 

derived and selected ) ideas and especially their attached 

values" (p.36). And Hofstede (1934) defines culture as the 

collective programming of the mind which distinguishes tlie 

members of one human group from another. According to him, 

culture includes system of values,- aos value are among the ^ 

building blocks of cultur-a. Culture is -i-o -ct -k 

uuicuru is to a human coll-ictivity 

what personality is to an ii^ividual (p. 21 ). 

Given that culture includes the constructs of values anj 
the "personality, of a human oolleotivity, it m,ay ,,3 „„ 

useful reference point for the und ,rstanding of organisational 
behavior because organisations are also a human coilectivlty 
(A.K. Sin-na, 1987). There are reasons to believe that India 
is a unique culture consisting of a typical value system in 
several ways. This observation has been by s.^eral authors 

(A.K. sinha, 1937,- carst,eirs, 1971,- Chattopadhyay , 

»75,- Dayal„ 1976a, 197®, 1976c, D. Sinha, 1972,^ J.B.P. sinha, 

1980, 1970, J3.P. Sinha & Mira sinha, 1974, Kakar, 1971, Hv„3al, 
1963, spratt, 1956, Taylor, 1948). Fox (1975) observed Certain ^ 
characteristics of tr.aditional Japanese management such as 
preference for personalised relationship, eraational depe«(ency, 
and family type organizations. These are 


some of the things 
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that have been noted to be present in Indian culture as veil 
by A.K. Sinha (1937) and J,B.P, Sinha, (1980), among otliers. 

In an extension of the earlier vork. on theory Z ouchi (1984 ) 
identified the M-Form (Multidivisional form) organizations 
which can be thought of as the middle position between the 
U-Form and H-Form organizations. U-Form, more commonly known 
as the functional organization is unified in the sense that it 
can stand only as a unity (p. 17). H-Form, or holding company 
is one in which operating units are in unrelated business. 

The M-Form organization is one in which operating units are 
partially interdependent (p. 22). 

In fact one can sense the roots of M~Form entrench-ed in 
theory Z . There arc two things that need to be considered . 
one is that both the Indian as well as the Japanese society 
favoured a Icind of structure that is found in traditional Indian 
family. Second is that India is rapidly moving toward the 
industrialized or post-industrializc?d societal era. Considering 
the facilities of technology transfer these days, at best Indian 
work organizations could be about tvm years (and not more) 
behind the American organizations, at 1 ^ast in certain specif id 
sectors of production. Geographically and tradition wise japan 
is nvjarer to India compar'-id to Am«erica. However, the structur ? 
and management pattern of most organizations in India would 
come nearer to America than japan. Thus logically the 
prescription (with cer'tain Japanese ingredient, i.e, theory Z) 
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that held good for American organizations ten years back should 
also be giving at least partially positive results in Indian 
setting. Considering the fact that the theory Z prescriptions 
have remained empirically untested in Indian work organizational 
wc^rk setting it vjas thought to be interested to include the 
theory Z as a variable in tlie present study. 

However, the concept of theory Z has come under attack 
on several grounds (Sullivan, 1983 >. The theory has not 
receivtsd much empirical support yet. According to Sullivan 
theory Z iiih'^rent contradictions, i.e., consensus decision 
making and collective responsibility could be vievjed as a 
rasixinse to nonspecialization, lifetime employment and 
promotion by age in Japanese theory Z firms rather than 
coequal incentives. If a manager inthought specialization 
got promoted automatically for a job for which he is not 
competent enough he will have to roly on his or her subcrdinatvjs 
for any decision making as well as the talking responsibilities. 
Consequently consensual decision making and collective 
responsibility emerge.. And these could not be regard<’d as 
incentives to trust and intimacy so much as by products of 
Japanese practic«5s of lifetime employment and nonspecialized 
career paths (p, 133). Sullivan (1983 ) contented that theory 
Z is really a modern variation of Durkheim's structuralist 
sociological work rather than a Japanese developed 
organization theory. 
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In the present research the major consideration is 
not whether theory Z is ef£-.'ctive or ineffective in any 
oth-er culturv? or society, nor is it basically from Japanese 
or any other cultieral grounds. It is the absence of 
empirical knowl-'dge on this variable in Indian work 
organizational setting that had led the investigator to 
include this variable in the pr<.2sent research. 

Organization Related Outcome 

As mentioned i?.arlier, one of the thrust variables in 
this research was excellence, a construct broadly defined 
as surpassing the existing standards of performance. This 
was in an attempt to reach beyond the traditionally employed 
GX'iterion of effectiveness against vjhich most aspects 
organizational dynamics are evaluated. Nevertheless, 
organizational effectiveness remains to be an important 
variable. Firstly because this is an organizational level 
outcome variable of long standing in the literature. 
Secondly, it was considered useful to include this variable 
as it would serve the purpose of a recognized anchor for 
the exploration of the construct of excell.ince the nature, 
value, and utility of which remaiins to be est^lishfid. 

Since the contruct of excellence was operationalized to 
become a person level outcome in this research, the only 
major organization level outcome variable included was 
org aniz at ional Gf f activaness . 
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Organizational f >»Gtiveness . An important goal of 

organizations is tc be effective. Effectiveness is a 
multidimensional concept (Cameron, 1978, 1936? Georgopoulos & 
Tanneribaum, 1957). It includes many aspects, for example, 
goal attainment, making a profit, staying within the budget, 
social responsibility , making efficient use of inputs 
relative to outputs, producing output, and survival etc. 

One of the coriprehensive presentations of multiple models 
of organizational effectiveness is by Cameron and Whettan 
(1983 ). 

Traditionally, organizational effectiveness has been 
viewed in terms of the objective criteria that is, 
organizational goals (Etzioni, 1975? Hall, 1980? Price, 1968? 
Steers, 1977). Kowev^?r, some of the recent studies have 
attempted to define organizational effectiveness from the 
subjectivv^ viewpoints of organizational participants or 
constituents (Connolly, Conlon, & Deutsch, 1980? Cummings, 
1977? Kanter & Brinkerhof f , 1981? Kteley, 1978, 1984? 

Pfeffir & Salancik, 1978? Veldsman, 1932? Zammuto, 1982 )• 
Schien (1983 ) defin^'d organizational effectiveness as capacity 
to survive, adapt, maintain itself and grow, irrespective 
of the specific functions organization fulfills. The 
approaches to define oirganizational effectiveness can be 
distinguishvid as input, throughput, and output approaclius. 
Input approach views organizational effectiveness as ability 
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of an organization to '.axploit its environment in the acqiaisitioa 
of scarce and valued inputs (Hirsch/ 1975; Katz & Kahn, 

1966; Yuchtman & Seashore, 1967). Organizational effectiveness, 
according to throughput approach, is ratio of inputs to 
outputs (e.g., Argyris, 1962; Katz & Kahn, 1978) or in 
terms of assets of an organization (e.g., Dennis, 1962; 

Likert, 1967; Pfeffer, 1977). The output approach sees 
the organizational effectiveness as the degree to which 
organization realized its goals (Etzioni, 1964; Price, 1972; 
Steers, 1977). 

The problem solving framework of organizational 
effectiveness developed by Georgopoulos (1970) emphasized 
that organizations can be effective to the extent they 
successfully solve the most generic problems such as 
coordination, adaptation, external maintenance, resource 
acquisition, resource allocation, integration, strain 
amelioration and goal attainment. Each of thes{j problems 
must be solved continuously to ensurvi the system's survival 
and growth. 

Organizations, today, are operating in a dynamic 
environment marked by rapid teciinological change. Social 
and political changes taking place throughout the world 
criata a constant demand for new services and products, 
as well as the expansions of existing ones. Consequently 
organizations undergo these changes and look for some ways 


of tackling the problems arising from adoption of the 
clianges,' In this context the problem solving perspective 
has been taken in the present study. Organizations have 
long been viewed as problem solving entities (March & Simon, 
1958). 

No empirical evidence seems to exist defining the 
relation of organizational effectiveness with major thrust 
variables included in the present study that is creativity, 
competence, and excellence. However it was found that 
organizational effectiveness is not dependent on effectiveness 
of either universalistic or contingent managerial styles 
(Hendrix & McNichols, 1984 ). In one study it vjas found 
that factors such as policy, process, structure or 
behavior do not necessarily affv-jct the effectiveness or 
productivity of the organization when measured in terms of 
profits, turnover or manpower turnover (Sunderajan, 1933). 

P' .;r son Re 1 at ed . Outcome s 

It n.’cds to bv 2 reiterated that individual in organizational 
setting rath -'r than the organization itself has been central 
in this research. Consequently the individual level or 
Person related outcom''’S would be important considerations. 

Thre 2 such outconv^ variables wcsre included in this study. 

They were excellence, job satisfaction, and personal 
eff .=!otivenoss. Excellence has already been dvescribed. 
Description of the otlier tvjo variables follow. 



Job satisfaction* Job satisf fiction has been defined 


as a pleasurable or positive emotional state resulting 
from the appraisal of one's job or job experiences (Locke, 

1976/ p. 1300). Traditionally, job satisfaction has been 
conceptualized as unidiroensional concept. However, it has 
been widely accepted now that job satisfaction is a 
multidimensional construct and various dimensions of 
satisfaction should be related to the specified independent 
variables. 

Several reviews of the relationship between job 
satisfaction and job performance (Brayfield & Crockett, 

1955? Herzberg, et al., 1957? Schwab & Cummings, 1970? Vroom, 
1964 ) concluded no strong pervasive relationship betwcv^n 
these two variables. Despite these negative conclusions, 
sav-aral research question in this area have received much 
attention that is the question of causality betX'^een satisfaction 
and pvarformance (Lawler & Porter, 1967? Organ, 1977? SchwiSD & 
Cummings, 1970? Siegel fi; Bowen, 1971) moder-itors of the 
satisfaction performance relationship such as the conting -fncy 
or rewards (Jacobs & Solomon, 1977? Lawler, 1973 ), situational 
constraints (fehagat, 1982; Herman, 1973 ), self -est -’em 
(Jacobs & Solomon, 1977, Lopez, 1982), pressures for 
production (Triandis, 1959), and rteciprocity norms (organ, 

1977). Recvintly laffaldano and Muchinsky (1935) in their 
met a-cdialy tic study found a very little relationship between 
job satisfaction and job performance. 
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Empirical resaarcht^s relating this variable with other 
variables in the present study have already been mentioned 
in connection with oth>='r variables described earlier. 

Personal effectiveness . Personal effectiveness from 
the problem solving viewpoint refers to an ability to solve 
four system problems. They are adaptation, goal attainm-^nt, 
integration, and latency or tension management. It also 
refers to an ability to perform the job effectively (Sutton 
Fcrd , 1982 ). Effective performance has b-ien defined as the 
attainnY=-nt of sp<:^cific results or outcomes by performing th.^ 
job, while maintaining the congruence witli tte policies, 
proc.xJures, and conditions of the organizational environment 
(Boy atzis , 1 982 ) . 

Not many studies relating this variable with other 
variables of interest exist. Tiie only study relevant to 
the present one explored the relationship between several 
conpetencies and effective job performance, and it was found 
that comp-atencies increase the effectiveness of performance 
(Boy atzis, 1932). 

Up to this point the existing theoretical and empirical 
body of knowlejdge with regard to the variables in the 
Study, especially within the framework of organizational 
behavior, was presented. It may be reiterated that this 
work would focus on the constructs of creativity, competence, 
and excellence in the main. The underlying dimensions of 
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these and the oth -r variables in the study would be 
unravelled using the factor analysis. The relationships 
among the dimensions pertaining to the variables would be 
explored using various statistical techniques including 
correlations, canonical correlations, discriminant analysis, 
analysis of variance etc. Attention would be focused so as to 
decipher some of the "antecedents” and "consequences" of 
creativity, competence, and excellence. Speaking of 
creativity, competence, and excellence, precious little 
has b ?en gathered by way of empirical knowledge specially 
in tiie area of organizational behavior. This would pose 
c’'.rtain difficulties in carrying out this research in 
confirmatory perspective or proc-^'ading with preconceived 
hypotheses. It is proposed to carry out this research in 
an exploratory manner. Considering that this work may be 
taken to be an initiation of investigation into the structure 
and dynamics of the dimensions of creativity, comp'^tenco , and 
•excellence and other related variabl.rjs, th'-; findings of tliis 
study, it is hoped, would furnish the foundation for confirmatory 
or hypothesis based research in future. 

For the present research no specific hypothesis would 
be made. Nonetheless, certain research questions would be 
raised and sought to be answered in the result section based 
on the research findings the importance and implications 
of the variables in the study would be enunciated and with 



a b3cl<drop of the limitations realized during the execution 
this research suggestions for future research "would be 
offered. Having dispensed with the hypothesis building 
or conf irmatoiry approach at this stage and pledging to 
take up the research questions in the result section vje now 
turn to the method section. 


Chapter 2 


Method 

Sample 

The sarnple consisted of 2 90 raale executives drawn 
from tlie low, middle, and high hierarchical levels of the 
respective organizations. Six public and four private, a 
total of ten work organizations located in three big cities 
of north India were included in the sample. The organizations 
included in the sample could mainly be classified as 
either public or private sector. T£3ble 1 lists certain 
characteristics that may help in an overall visualization 
of tlie sample. 

Measures 

Most of the measures used in this study were either 
a modified version of the original source or were freshly 
developed by Sinha and Shukla (1935) on the basis of the 
writings of the respective authors. Modifications included 
changes in the sentence constructions, wordings, scaling, 
resjXDnse categories, and selective use of items and ideas. 

The exact form of the measures appear in Appendix A, The 
broad descriptions of measures follow. 

t’orm It Creative thinking process questionnaire . This 
form was based on the writing of Khandwalla (1984 ) and 
consisted of 39 items. 

Form 2; Creative abilities questionnaire . It consisted 
of 7 items based on writing of Khandwalla (1984). 
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Form 3i Perceived job competence questionnaire » This 
form was adopted from Wagiaer and Morse- (1975) and consisted 
of 23 items measuring sense of competence in work setting . 

Form 4: Excellence questionnaire . This form was based 
on the writing of Peters and Waterman (1982). It consisted 
of 16 items . 

Form 5t Person* s environmental forces questionnaire . 

It was measurt:^d through a modified version of Khandwalla's 
(1984) scale of person's environment. It consisted of 43 
icems measuring four facets of environme.nt (a) childhood, 
Co) school, (c ) present social and (d ) present work 
environments. 

Form 6; Biographical information questionnaire . 
Personal background information was obtained through a 
biographical inventory that consisted of 12 items. 

Form 7; Intrinsic motivaition questionnaire . This 
form was adopted from Warr, Cook, and Wall's (1979). It 
consisted of 6 items measuring intrinsic work motivation. 

Form 3t Locus of control questionnaire . Locus of 
control was measur ed through a imodified version of Tudor's 
(1972) scale and consisted of 4 items. 

Form 9; Need for pioneering . It was adopt ■'id from 
KharKlwalla' s (1984) scale consisting of 10 items. 

Form 10; Need for self-actualization questionnaire . 
This was adopted f rom Khandwalla* s (1984) scale consisting 


of 10 items 
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Form 11; Personal characteristics questionnaire . 

This fo3rm consisted of 34 items and ■was adopted from 
Torrance (1965) and Khandw alia' s (1984). 

Form 12; Self- esteem questionnaire . Self-esteem 
was measured through self-esteem assessment questionnaire 
developed by Hill (1934). The questionnaire comprises 
three sections; only section one was adopted for the 
present study. 

Form 13 •; Climate questionnaire . Climate was measured 
through a 30 item questionnaire that consisted of items 
based on the writings of Khandwalla (1983 )/ Litwin and 
Stringer (1963), and Paroek (1979); apart from some newly 
constructed ones. 

Form 14; Job characteristics questionnaire . Job 
charactaristics measure was adopted from Warr, Cook, and 
Wall's (1979) that consisted of 10 items. 

Form 15: Leadership styles questionnaire . The 
leadership measure was primarily based on the writing of 
Sinha (1980). Sinha and his associates have been using 
questionnaires measuring leadership styles purporting to 
measure the components of bureaucratic, authoritairion, 
laissez- faire, nurturant, and participative styles. 
Experience of the investigators had shown that it is 
basically the nu3rturant and participative styles that are 
conducive to effectiveness in most cases. Therefore a 



modified version of Sinha's (1981) questionnaire of leadership 
purporting to measure only the components of nurturance and 
participativeness separately \<ias used. It consisted of 
20 items* 

Form 16; Role clarity questionnaire . This questionnair j 
was talcen from Singh (1986). It consisted of 4 items. 

Form 17; Role overload questionnaire . This form was 
taken from Gingh (1936). It consisted of 5 items. 

Form 18; Task structure questionnaire . Task structure 
was measured through a modified version of Shaw's (1963 ) 
measure and consisted of 4 items. 

Form 19; Theory Y questionnaire . This form was based 
on the writing of McGregor (1960). It consisted of 4 items. 

Form 20; Theory Z questionnaire . This form was bas^^d 
on the writing of Ouchi (1981), It consisted of 14 items. 

Form 21: Organizational effectiveness questionnaire . 
Organizational effectiveness was measured through 4 items 
questionnaire developed by Sutton and Ford (1932 ). 

Form 22; Job satisfaction questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 20 itenos purporting to measure job satisfaction. 
Items were taken from Singh (1936) and Warr, Cook^ and 
Wall (1979). 

Form 23 t Personal effectiveness questionnaire . This 
form was adopted from Sutton and Ford (1902) and consisted 


of 4 items 
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Additional measure of competence * Competence/ in 
this study, was conceptualized as proficiency in the aspect (s) 
of the job that a role incumbent had been assigned in 
connection with job. A job is a conbination of fragmented 
worK. aspects. This conceptualization could be analogous 
to what is termed as technical competence by Argyris (1962 ). 

This study incorporated the concept of competence in 
terms of job competence. A measure of perceived job 
competence was used which has already been mentioned . 

However, it was visualizc?d that job competence may also be 
conceptualized as a fragmented construct. The measures to 
he shortly described were the additional measures that 
purport v5d to tap this fragmentation. Two situations may 
arise with regard to the competence of a role incumbent. 

First , a role incumbent may be competent in almost all the 
relevant work aspects of the job. If such is the case, the 
role incuntoent would be said to have a generalized competence. 
Tlie incunbent ne-..^d not have an equal amount of competence 
in all the aspects. What is meant by generalized competenc e 
is that the person would have a fairly high degrt^e of 
competeix:e in a large nunber of work relevant aspects, of 
course ideally he or she should have fairly high comp=^tonc:2 
in all the aspects . 

Secondly, it is possible to conceive of a situation 
were the person does not have a high degr''’.e of competence 
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in a larga nunfcer of relevant \>Jor'k: aspects but has a 
fairly high degree of competence in those aspects of the 
job which may be termed as crucial. This person comes 
close to a specialist. It would depend on the situational 
requirerrv^nts whether or not a specialist is the mos-c 
effective p-»rson. In some cases, only a specialist can 
handle a work; in some otlic':rs a spoacilist can bo an okay- 
sort of person because although ho or she is not very 
competent in a number of job related aspects, ho or she is 
coiapetent enough in the crucial aspects which matt 2 r most 
in a job assignment; in yet anoth r circumstance a specialist 
would be a rather poor choice in comparison to a generalist 
if the situation so demands. Nev^irthel ess, conceptually it 
is possible to conceive of a person with a high d(>gr'3e of 
competence in limit.)d but crucial areas of the job. If 
sucli is the case the person would be said to have specific 
competence in crucial areas. 

In light of the above arguei^nent it seems that there 
is a netid to identify the role incumbents having (a) 
generalized competence, as well as (b ) specific competence. 
Two indexes formulated by Sinha (1985) for generalized and 
specific competence were used for the purpose. The 
exuestionnaire used for the measurement of these constructs 
appear in Appendix A. The process involved in generating 
th-ose indexes involves going through several steps . Th<:3y 
are discribed below. 
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requirerments whether or not a specialist is the most 
effective person. In some cases, only a specialist can 
handle a work; in some otlx';rs a speacilist can be an olcay 
sort of person because although he or she is not very 
competent in a number of job related aspects, he or she is 
competent enough in the crucial aspects which matter most 
in a job assignment; in yet anoth r circumstance a specialist 
would be a rath-er poor choice in comi:)arison to a generalist 
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is possible to conceive of a person with a high dogr'jo of 
coinp-itence in limited but crucial areas of the job. If 
such is the case the pc’rson would be said to have specific 
competence in crucial areas. 

In light of the ^ovc arguciinent it seems that ther'? 
is a notjd to identify the role incumbents having (a ) 
generalized competence, as well as (b ) specific competence. 
Two indexes formulated by Sinha (1985) for generalized and 
specific competence were used for the purpose. The 
questionnaire used for the measurement of these constructs 
appear in Appendix A, The process involved in generating 
these indexes involves going through several steps. They 
are discribed below. 
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Index of goneraliz^^d compet-^nce * At the first stop, 
the respondent would be asked to give the approximate 
number of major work related areas that would be there in 
his or her job* Suppose the respondent says that thei-e are 
five such areas. 

At the next step the respondent would be requiriad to 
mention those areas in writing. He or she would also be 
r-iquirod to give the percentage of competence in thoso 
areas as well as the ranking of importance with regard to 
the job. 

An area of high competence would be defined as thcs 
area or aspect of the; job in which the; responde;nt claims 
to have competence of more than or equal to sevemty per cent. 
Suppose the respondent enumv;rated four areas ^ and in one 
of them he or she claimed to have the level of competonca 
to be equal to or more than seventy per cent. Therefore 
the nunfoor of areas of high compf'tenca would be taken to 
be 1, Given that the total nunb«.^r of work areas relevant 
to the job was given to be 4 and tliat the hunber of the vjork 
areas of high competence was given to be, the iixlex of 
generalized competence would be computed as follows . 

Index of -^rea of High competence (AHC ) 


generalized 
competence (IGC ) 


Total nunber of Areas Provided (TAP ) 



In the above example, AHC = 1, TAP = 4, and therefore 

IGC =^x 5 = 1.25 = 1 (PNecoded as mentioned below). 

Since it is possible to have ultimate values of the 
indexes of competence in real nurtbers, as in the case mentioned 
above, for convenience sake the final outcome would be 
recoded to arrive at an integer value with a range of five 
points for further use. The coding scheme was as follows. 

0. 00 - 1.40 = 1, 1.50 - 2.40 = 2, 

2.50 - 3.40 = 3, 3.50 - 4.40 = 4, 

4.50 -• 5*00, and greater = 5.00. 

It may be rptod that in this coding scheme a gap of 
0.90 is maintained except in case of first and last 
categories which should have been 0.50 - 1.40, and 4.50 - 5.40 
respectively • 

Ind’x of specific comp-itence . Tho index of specific 
competence tells us whether the area in which the respondetit 
has high comjX^tence is also a crucial area or not. In order 
to find out the index of specific coinpetence (ISC) one v/ould 
require to go througli the following steps. 

1 . Find out the areas of liigh conpetence in the above 
exa.' \ple 

2. Find out 3 0 per cent of tMs number. Thirty per 
cant was postulated to be a reasonable proportion out of 
hundred to designate the cruciality of the areas. This 
thirty per cent proportion, instead of any absolute nunber 
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siAcii as first thrae or first four ate. / Avas preferred 
because theoretically it was possible for respondents to 
give highly variable number of areas both as total nurrber 
of ar :?as as well as areas of high competence. For example 
a person could say that the total nuirfoer of important areas 
v/as just 3 out of vjhich he or she had high competence in 2. 
Whereas another person might: have said that the total 
nunto ■>r of important areas was 15 and he or she had high 
covaxx'tence in five of them. Keeping a fixed nurrber of 
ranks such as first tiiree as an. index to determine the 
cruciality of the area in which the person had possessed 
comp-. 2 tence , for both the persons, could have been unjustified. 
Given that the number of job i'elevant work aspects would 
usually range (determined on the basis of pilot study) 

between 1 and 10, the thirty per cent; accordingly, would 

* 

be between 0,30 and 3.00, For convenience sake the numbers 
between 0.30 and 1,2 were coded as 1; between 1,5 and 2,4 
were coded as 2; and 2.7 and 3.00 were coded as 3 . It should 
be noted that upper limits of nunb^r in these three 
categories were less than 1,5, 2,5> and 3,5; and accordingly 
wore coded as 1, 2 and 3. Thus 0.30 =1, 0.60 = 2, 0.90 = 3, 
1.20 =4, this entire category was coded as 1, Again 1.50 = 

5. 1.80 = 6, 2,10 = 7, 2.40 = 8; this entire cat^Agory was 
coded as 2, Similarly 2.70 = 9, and 3.00 = 10; this cat-egor^/ 
was coded as 3 . In tMs scheme nunbars from 1 to 10 
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represent, the nunber of relevant work aspects in the job 
that be given by the respondent. The. nurnbcr from 

0.30 to 3.00 represent the 3 0 par cent of the nurrbers from 
1 to 10 respectively. 

The coding scheme is summarized below. 

30 per cent of 1 = 0.30 { 

I 

2 = 0.60 i 


Coded as 1 . 


3 = 0.90 

4 = 1.20 

5 = 1.50 

6 =1.80 
7 = 2.10 
B = 2.40 
9 = 2.70 


Coded as 2 . 


10 = 3 .00 


Coded as 3 . 


3 . The per cent of competence entries corresponding 
to the ranks selected in step 2 would also be marked. 

4. Count how many of these are equal to or above 


sev..'.nty per cent. 

5. This count will be the number of crucial areas 
of high competence. This nuntoer would be devided by the 
nuiriber of areas of high competence (found at setp 2), and 
multiplied by 5 ( a constant). The final outcome would be 
cue index of specific competence* 
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Thus the person, in thie example, gave 4 as the nurrtoer 
of totril relevant areas and 1 was the number of the claimed 
areas of high competence. Now 3 0 per cent of 1 would be 
0.3 0 txiat xvould be coded as 1. So one would need to look 
at tl^e percentage -of competence only up to first rank. 

Suppose the per cent of competence in the area corresponding 
t>.; rank 1 was given to be 90 per cent. This is higher than 
seventy per cent. So the nunfoer of crucial areas of high 
competence remains to be one. This number would be divided 
by the areas of high competence found at the step no. 2 
which coincidentally is also one. Therefore the index of 
specific Gompeteix:e would be as follows. 

ISC = Y X 5 = 5. 

Procedure 

A list of the work organizations located in north India 
cirploying a minimum of 1000 employees was made using the 
documented sources of information. This criterion of 1000 
v^as adhered just in order to avoid the inclusion of "small'* 
organization. The geogx'aphical region of the sample was kept 
to be north India for convenience sake. The list of the 
organizations was initially prepared with a view to have 
variations on a nurtber of structural characteristics. 

Letters of request were sent for obtaining permission to 
collect data in particular organizations, to which most 
organizations responded favourably. However, considering 
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tha time constraint ^ it was decided to include 10 
organizations. With this con.straint it was not possible 
to select organizations according to various structural 
characteristies that were initially thought to be 
investigated, and on which it could have been possible to 
get more variance. Finally, only one structural characteristic, 
namely ovjnership (i.e., public and private) was focused 
upon that would presum^ly account for some variance. 

As a matter of fact the study did not or rather could 
not make use of random sampling proc'-x3,ure in the selection 
of organizations. The constraints were too mary regarding 
resources and time. 

It was decid ^d to take at least 20 respondents from 
■iach organization. The respondents in each organization 
would belong to three hierarchical "levels*'. The selection 
of respondents in each of the low, middle, or high 
hierarchical level was based on the official documentation 
that V7as made available through the courtesy of the respective 
organizations. The exact number of respondents under each 
level and organization appears in Table 1. An attempt was 
made to match the departments across various organizations. 
However, it could not be possible in a few cases. 

The respondents were approached individually mostly in 
duty hours ^^Jith the permission of their respective authorities. 
Structured interview schedule was used for collection of the 
data. Complete confidentiality of data was promised to all 
tlie organizations and respondents* 
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Chapter 3 

Results 

The study was planned and executed largely within the 
framework of multivariate conceptualization both between 
as well as within constructs or variables included in this 
study as opposed to more popular univariate conceptualization 
of constructs. Owing to the complexity involved in 
conceptualization and treatment of variables in a real 
life setting^ it was argued that there could always be a 
possibility of multidimensionality underlying the constructs 
that reflect social realities. Identification of such 
dimensionalities would be an investigative sulr)ject with a 
view to realize their precise nature and composition. The 
patterns of dimensions underlying a construct may interact 
with the patterns underlying some other construct to 
produce a representation that is considerably more complex, 
but nevertheless a more authentic pattern reflecting the 
situational dynamism of social reality compared to what one 
would normally get through an unidimensional conceptualization 
of constructs . 

In consonance with the stand taken, all multi-item 
questionnaires purporting to measure the resptactive relevant 
constructs were subjected to factor analysis (principal 
factoring with iterations and oblique rotation). In using 
factor analytic results the following "stands'* were taken. 
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(a) extraction of factors was stopped after eigen value 
dropped below unity (except where factor solutions had 
to be forced in limited number of factors due to some 
methodological requirements ); (b ) the belongingness of 
items to specific factors was kept nonoverlapping in the 
sense that no item was included in more than one factor; 

(c ) only those items were retained in a particular factor 
wliich had a loading of equal to or more than 0.50 on that 
factor but did not have a cross- loading of equal to or 
more than 0.3 0 on any other factor simultaneously; (d ) single 
item factors, that is, if a factor had only one item left 
in it that had a loading of equal to or more than 0.50, 
either b;^' itself or as a result of adherence to the stand 
mentioned in clause 'c' ^ove; were not retained because 
single item factors are known to be notoriously unreliable; 
(e) in tabular presentation of the factor analysis results, 
items discarded due to various stands mentioned above would 
under heading ’•'unclassif ivd items", however, 
fcr further analysis only thost? items would be used that 
satisfied various criteria of item selection mentioned ^ove. 

It should be noted that the above stands were taken 
because factor analysis was used primarily as a data 
reduction technique and with a view to identify underlying 
"dimensions" of various constructs that comprised items 
that had "clear and high loadings" on respective factors. 
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And therefore the use of factors for siibsequent analyses 
should be taken as if the factors were variables or 
constructs yielding composite scores on sub-scales of 
super-ordinate constructs rather than being "factors" in 
strict statistical sense. 

Once the factor composition were selected that had a 
minimum of two items with high loadings on a factor ^ a 
panel of five persons having a master’s degree in psychology 
was employed to name the factors. The factor naming was 
accomplished keeping in view the loadings, the item contents, 
and the constructs from which respective factors had been 
extracted. A brief description of various forms of 
questionnaire measuring the constructs used in this study, 
and factors obtained thereof follows. 

Exploring the Underlying Dimensions of the Constructs; The 
Factor Analysis Results 

Form li Creative thinking process questionnaire . This 
form consisted of 39 items yielded seven factors when 
sxibj acted to factor analysis that were named as follovjs (a) 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving ( AAPS ), which consisted 
of item nurttoers 1 and 2, (b ) Inci±5ation and Illumination (II ) , 
whicli consisted of item nunbers 3 and 4 , (c ) Optimizing 
Approach to Problem solving ( OAPS ) , which consisted of item 
nuntocirs 5, 6, 7, and 8, (d ) Nonconventional Ideation (NCI), 
which consisted of item 9 and 10, (e ) Associativa Approach 
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to Problem solving ( ASAP5 ) Mhich consisted of item nunibers 
11, 12, and 13, (f ) Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving 
(saps), which consisted of item numbers 14 and 15, and (g ) 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving ( ANAPS ) , which 
consisted of item nunibers 16 and 17. 

Form 2: Cre a tive abilities questionnaire . It consisted 
of 7 items and yielded a single factor that was named 
creative Abilities (CA). This factor was composed of item 
numbers 40 to 46. 

Form 3 i Perceived job competence questionnaire . This 
form consisted of 23 items and yielded six factors which 
were named as follows, (a) Competeix:e Thema (CT), which 
consisted of item nurribers 47 to 51, (b ) Feedback and 
Accomplishmoat (FA ), which consisted of item nunbers 52 and 
53, (c) Environment Mastery (IM), which consisted of item 
nui±)ers 54 and 55, (d ) Job Involvement (^), which consisted 
of item nuitilsers 56 and 57, (e) Personal Target Realization 
( PTR ) , which consisted of item nuitfoers 58, 59, and 60, and 
(f ) Worjc Inclination and Control ( VII C ) , which consisted of 
item nunbers 61 and 62. 

Form 4? Excellence questionnaire . This form consisted 
of 16 items. Factor analysis yielded four significant factors 
out of which three were retained, namely (a) Quality conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence ( QCEE ) , which consisted of item 
nunbers 70, 71, and 72, (b ) Excellence Recognition (EXR)„ wliich 
consisted of item nunbers 73 to 76, and (c ) Output Excel! eiico 
(OEll ) , w.iich consisted of item nunbers 77 and 73* 
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Form 5s Person* s environmental forces questionnadre . 

This form consisted of 48 items, culminating in thirteen 
factors out of which eleven were retained. They were named 
as follows . (a) Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprof assional 

Environment) or FO (PPE ) , which consisted of item nurtbers 36, 

37, and 88; (b ) Stimulation, Encouragement , and Feedbaclc 
(in WorTc Environment) or SEF (WE ) , which consisted of item 
numbers 39, to 91; (c ) Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and 
Innovators (in Preprofessional and Professional Environment) 
or EPCI (PPE & PE ) , which consist^ed of item numbers 92 to 95; 

(d ) Innovation Values (in Preprof ess ioiial Environment) or 
IV (PPE ) , which consisted of item nurtbers 97 to 100; (e ) 

External Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment) or EF (EWE ) , 
which consisted of item nurtbers 101, 102, and 103; (f ) Autononty 
and Result Orientation (in Extrawork Environment and ClrLldhood 
Environment) or ARO (EWE & CE ) , which consisted of item 
nurtbers 104, 105, and 106; (g ) Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment) or FBA (EWE ) , which consisted of 
item nurtbers 107, 103, and 109; (h) Penalty for Shabby 
Performance (in Professional Environment) or PSP (PE ) , which 
consisted of item numbers 111 and 112; (i ) Freedom for 
Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment) or FDT (PE ) , 
x-Jhich consisted of item nurtbers 113 and 114; (j ) Stimulation 
for Creativity (in Extrawork Environment) or SC (EWE ) , which 
consisted of item nurtbers 115 to 118; and (k) Innovation 
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Values (in Professional Er-'ironmant ) or IV (PE ) ^ which 
consisted of item nunbers 119 to 122. 

Form 6i Biograpliical information questionnaire « This 
form consisting of 12 items yielded four factors out of wliich 
only one factor was retained owing to our stand. It was 
naxied as Seniority (S) consisting of item numbers 134 and 13 5. 

Form 7t Intrinsic motivation questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 6 items. Factor analysis yielded but only one 
significant factor, namely Intrinsic Motivation, (IM ) 
consisting of item numbers 146, 147, 148, and 149. 

Form 3: Locus of control questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 4 items. Factor analysis yielded tvjo sigiiif leant 
factors. However, owing to the stands mentioned above, only 
one factor consisting of item numbers 152 and 153 was 
retained which was named Internal Locus of Control ( ILC ) . 

Form 9; Need for pioneering questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 10 items. Factor analysis yielded two 
significant factors. They were named as follows. (a) 

Passion for Innovation (PI ) , which consisted of item nuntoers 
156 to 159; and (b ) Passion for Distinctiveness (PD ), which 
consisted of item numbers 160 and 161. 

Form 10; Need for self --actualization questionnaire - 
This form consisted of 10 items. Factor analysis yielded 
two factors. However, only one factor consisting of item 
nuriibers 165 to 169 was retained which was named Need for 
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Sv?l£ -actualization ( NSA ) » 

Form 11; Personal characteristics questionnaire . This 
form comprised 34 items and yielded nine factors out of v/hich 
only four factors were retained that were named as £ollow'$» 
(a) Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter (DPS), which 
consisted of item numbers 176, 177, and 178; (b ) Quiet, 
Bashful, ard Reserved ( QBR ) , which consisted of item numbers 
179, 130, and 131/ (c ) Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic 
(CPA), which consisted of item nunbers 182, 183, and 184# 

(d ) obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements ( OWAJ ) , which 
consisted of item nuntoers 187 and 183, 

Form 12; Self-esteem questionnaire . It consisted of 
15 items that yielded six factors, owing to the stands 
mentioned above, only one factor consisting of item nuntoers 
212, 213, and 214 was retained. It v/as named Self-esteem 

(^)- 

Form 13: Climate questionnaire . This form consisted of 
3 0 items, and yield t.?!d six factors out of which four were 
retained. They were nam^'d as follows, (a) Expertise 
Recognition ( ETR ) , which consisted of item nunbers 227 to 
23 2; (b ) Decentralization (D), which consist<ed of item 
nunbers 233 to 23 7/ (c ) Autonomy in Supervision (As ) , which 
comprises item nuntoers 23 8 and 23 9/ and (d ) STcLlls Variety 
(^), which consisted of item nunbers 240 and 241. 
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Form 14 ; Job characteristics quest,ionnadre . This 
form consisted of 10 items culminating in three factors 
out of which two were retained* They were named (a) 
Advancement Opportunity (AO ) , which consisted of item 
nunbers 257 to 259; and (b ) Task Identity which 

consisted of item nunfcers 260 and 261. 

Form 15? Leadership styles questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 20 items that culminated in only one significant 
factor that was named Nurturant Participative Leadership 
Style ( NPLS ) . It was consisted of item nurtbers 267 to 236. 

Form I6r Role clarity questionnaire . This form 
consisting of 4 items yielded only one significant factor, 
namely Role Clarity ( RCL ) , which consisted of item nunbers 
287 to 289. 

Form I7i Role overloai..i questionnaire . This form 
comprising 5 items, yielded two significant factors. They 
were named (a) Time Constraint (TC ), which consisted of item 
nunbers 291 and 292; and (b ) Constraint of Change ( CTC ), 
wMch consisted of item nunbers 293 and 294* 

Form 13: Task structure questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 4 items, culminating in one significant factor, 
which consisted of item nunbers 296 to 298, It was named 
Task Structure (TS ) . 

Form 19; Theory Y questionnaire . This form consisted 
of 4 items and yielded only one factor, namely Theory Y 
(TY ), comprising item nunbers 3 00 to 3 03 . 
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Form 20; Theory Z questionnaire . It consisted o£ 14 
items, v/hich yielded four factors out of which tvj'o wtere 
retained. They were named (a) Wholistic Concern (WC ) , 
consisting of item nutrtoers 3 04 to 3 08; and (b ) Informal 
Worlc Mechanism ( IWM ) , which consisted of item nurttoers 
309 and 310. 

Form 21; Organizational effectiveness questionnaire . 

It consisted of 4 items and yielded one significant factor, 
namely Organizational Effectiveness (OE), comprising item 
numbers 318 to 321, 

Form 22; Job satisfaction questionnaire . This form 
consisted of 20 items. Factor analysis resulted in four 
significant factors out of which three were retained. They 
were named as followa» (a) Satisfaction with Company 
Policies ( SCP ) , which consisted of item nuirbers 323 to 325/ 
(b ) Intrinsic Job Satisfaction ( IJS ) , which consisted of 
item numbers 326 and 327; and (c ) Satisfaction with Job 
Security and Helping Others ( SJSHO ) ; vjhich consisted of 
item numbers 328 and 329. 

Form 23 ; Personal effectiveness questionnaire . It 
consisted of 4 items and culminated in only one significant 
factor. It was named Personal Effectiveness (PE), which 
consisted of item nunbers 342 to ,345. 
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Additional variables; Generalized and specific 
competence * In addition to the above described factors, 
two more variables had been included for the purpose of 
data analysis, namely Generalized Competence (GC ) and 
Specific Competence (SC )* 

The Product-moment correlations between the various 
dimensions and/or variables included in this study, and 
Gorrasponding means, standard deviations, and Cronbach's 
(1951) "Standardized** alpha coefficients (which maybe 
compar^le to Croribach*s statistic ri j ( est . ) are given in 
Appendix C, 

The Conceptual Scheme; Categorizing the Vari^les 

This research endeavour incorporattsd twenty three 
constructs measured througa 345 items culminating in fifty 
eight factors, that were obtains:^ through factor analysis 
(principal factoring with iteration and oblique rotation) 
which met the criteria (described earliv:ir ) for retention of 
specific factors to be used in further analyses. Additionally 
two more variables (Generalized Competence and Specific 
Competence) were included. Thus in total this research 
made use of sixty factors or vari^les* 

Conceptually the constructs incorporated in the study 
could be classified into five categories of variables. The 
categories* would be (a) Person* s Environmental Forces, 
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(b ) Organizational Ralat.id Variables, including certain 
structure and process variables that could be thought of 
as the organizational attributes as opposed to the personal 
attributes of the role incurrtoents, (c ) Person Related 
Variables, including attributes of the role incurrbent such 
as characteristics,! needs, motivation, abilities, and soma 
of the personality variables, (d ) organization Related Outcome 
including Organizational Effectiveness, and (e) 'Person 
Related Outcomes, including measures of effectiveness, 
excellence (defined as surpassing the existing standards 
of performance in a given set-up), and satisfaction. 

Eventually eleven factors (or variables) comprised the 
(a) Environm^antal Forces, fourteen factors comprised (b) 
Organization Related Variables, twenty seven comprised (c) 
Person- Related Variables, one factor comprised (d) 
Organization Relat-ed Outcome, and seven factors comprised 
(e) Personal Outcomes. 

Conceptually, a pattern of relationship among the five 
categories of the constructs was postulated. The schematic 
representation of the postulated pattern of relationships 
among the categories (and the major variables within them) 
is depicted in Figure 1 . It vvw*^ be Moteci >v;osir stot/sbea/ 

avialysss Cexcu^l' owalys^ oF vaYjgvice^ did yiot -iviOuc/e 

s/^aYibihhs 5^ 

SectoY' b * 


r(?s;fuovi uuiv\er^h 
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Categories of Vari^les and their Dimensions 

Various factors of the major variables obtained through 
factor analysis and positioned under the respective categories 
are listed below. 

Sector at Person* s Environmental Forces 

1. Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional 
Environment ) or FO (PPE ) • 

2. Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in VJork 
Environment ) or SEF (WE ) . 

3. Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in 
Preprofessional and Professional Environment) or EPCI (PPE & PS ) . 

4. Innovation Values (in Preprofessional Environment) 
orlV(PPE). 

5. External Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment ) 
or EF (El'JE ). 

6. Autonomy and Result Orientation (in Extrawork and 
Childhood Environment ) or ARO (EWE & CE ) . 

7. Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork 
Environment ) or FBA (EtJE ) . 

8. Penalty for Shabby Performance (in Professional 
Environment ) or PSP (PE ) - 

9. Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional 
Environment)' or FDT (PE ) . 

IG. Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork 
Environment) or SC (EWE), 

11 • Innovation values (in Professional Environment) 
or IV (PE ) 
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Sector b; Organization Related Variables 

Climate 

12, Expertise Recognition (ETR ) . 

13 . Decentralization (D ) . 

14. Autonomy in Supervision (AS). 

15. SlcLlls Variety (SV ) . 

Job Characteristics 

16. Advancement Opportunity (AO ) . 

17. Task Identity (TI ) . 

Leadership Styles 

18. Nurturant Participative Leadership Style (NPLS ) . 
Role Clarity 

19. Role Clarity (RCL ) . 

Role Overload 

20. Time Constraint (TC ) . 

21 . Constraint of Change (CTC ) . 

Task Structure 

22. Task Structure (TS ) , 

Theory Y 

23 . Theory Y (TY ) . 

Theo3:Y Z 

24. Wholistic Concern (WC ) . 

25. Informal Work Mechanism (Il/JM) . 
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Sector ci Person Related Variables 
Biographical Information 

26. Seniority (S). 

Competence 

27. Competence Thema (CT). 

28. Feedback and Accomplishment (FA). 

29. Environment Mastery (EM). 

3 0. Job Involvement ( JI ) . 

31. Personal Target Realization (PTR ) . 

32. Work Inclination and Control (VJIC). 

33. Generalized Competence (GC). 

34. Specialized Competence (SC). 

Creative Abilities 

35. Creative Abilities (CA). 

Creative Thinking Process 

3 6. Analytical Approach to Problem solving (AAPS). 

37. Inciibation and Illumination (II).- 

33. Optimizing Approach to Problem solving (GAPS). 

39. Nonconvent ional Ideation (NCI). 

40. Associative Approach to Problem solving (ASAPS), 

41. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving (SAPS). 

42. Analogical Approach to Problem solving (ANAPS)^, 
Intrinsic Motivation 

43. Intrinsic Motivation (IM). 

Locus of Control 

44. Internal Locus of Control (ILC). 
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N ^ id for Pioneering 

45. Passion for Innovation (PI ). 

46. Passion for Distinctiveness (PD). 

Need for Self -actualization 

47. Need for Self-actualization (NSA), 

Personal Characteristics 

48. Determined, Persistent, and self-starter (DPS). 

4 9. Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved (QBR). 

50. Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic (CPA), 

51. Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements (OWAJ), 

Self -esteem 

52. Self-esteem (SE). 

Sector d; Organization Related Outcome 
Organizational Effectiveness 

53. Organizational Effectiveness (OE). 

Sector e; Person Related Outcomes 

Excellence 

54. Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence (QCEE), 

55. Excellence Recognition (EXR). 

56. Output Excellence (OEX). 

Job Satisfaction 

57. Satisfaction -with Company Policies (SCP). 

58. Intrinsic Job Satisfaction (US). 

59. Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping 


Others (SJSHO ) 
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Personal Ef f ectivaness 

60. Personal Effectiveness (PE). 

Owing to constraints of time and resources, it vjas 
less than feasible to execute a thorough testing of the 
postulated schematic pattern of relationships among the 
constructs. However, within the limitations, an attempt 
was made to explore the relationships among the factors 
belonging to the various categories of the constructs. In 
addition to this, occasionally the relationships among 
factors within a given category of constructs would be 
examined also due to apparent salience of probable 
relationship. Due to the limitations of computational 
facilities avail^le at the time of data analysis it was 
beyond the investigator to do a rigorous testing of the 
modal (e.g,, using path ai alysis etc.) with all the sixty 
vari dales comprising the model at one time. Toward the end 
of the main body of analyses and interpretations of the 
data, however, a "path analysis'* would be attempted treating 
the five constructs as somewhat unidimensional ones , but 
that would be just indicative of the probable relationships 
among the five categories of vari dales - 

In the begining the five major sectors, namely (a) 
Person* s Environmental Forces, (b ) Organization Related 
Variables also referred to as Organizational Variables, 

(c ) Person Related Variables, also referred to as Personal 
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Variables, (d ) Organization Related Outcome also referred 
to as Organizational Outcome, and (e ) Person Related Outcomes 
also referred to as Personal Outcomes were related to one 
another using the canonical corralation analysis in the 
main. The relationships explored basically followed the 
conceptual model depicted in Figure 1 (p. 12.5). Specifically 
the Sector a was related with Sector c, c with e, b with d, 
and d vjas related with e« Sectors b and c were postulated to 
be “unrelated" at the time of conceptualization of the model. 

Some Research Questions? Relating the 
Categories of Variables 

With regard to the relationships among the various 
sectors following specific research questions were raised. 
Question 1 

What are the relationships between dimensions of 
person’s environmental forces and personal varidoles? 

This meant relating Sector a with Sector c. Canonical 
correlation (CC) was calculated to answer this question. To 
interpret canonical correlation results an arbitrary 
criterion of + 0.30 was used as an index of importance of a 
variola within a particular set of variables or canonical 
variate. Such a stand has been taken elsewhere also (Hair, 
Anderson, Tathem<& Grablowsky , 1979? Lanbert & Durand,, 1 975 ) . 
Canonical loadings rather than canonical weights were used 
in the analysis. Canonical loading statistic offers the 
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advantage over the weight statistic by being largely free 
from the direct influence of multicolinearity and supressor 
effects (Lanb^t & Durand, 1975). Apart from the canonical 
roots, a redundancy index ( Rdx ) was also calculated. The 
canonical roots provide estimates of the amount of shared 
variance between the independent and dependent variables 
and not the variance extracted from the set of variables . 
Often very little of the dependent variance is shared with the 
independent vari^les although the canonical root values are 
sometimes very high. The redundancy index overcoms-^s this 
difficulty (Lambert & Durand , 1975). 

T^le 2 presents the results of CC in which, person's 
environmental forces' variables were related to the personal 
variables. Two canonical correlations out of possible eleven 
turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results = 0.64, = 0.41 , ^ 297 ) 

490.18, £ ^ 0.01) showed that person's environmental forces' 
variables were related significantly to the personal variables. 
The two sets mutually shared 41 per cent variance (it may 
please be noted that the derived values such as squares or 
square roots of a nuntoer may not exactly tally because they 
had been individually rounded off to two places after 
decimal from a four places after decimal number, for instance, 
0.41 is not the exact square of 0.64 in this case). The 
redundancy index (0.1861) for the personal factors showed that 
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Table 2 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relabionsbip of Personas 
Environmental Forces w ith Personal Variables 


Set 1 Set 2 


Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 


Left hand set 

FO (PPE ) 

0.81 

- 0.02 


SEF (VJE ) 

0.46 

0.61 


epcKppe *& PE) 

0.74 

- 0.20 


IV (PPE ) 

0.74 

1 

o 

• 

o 

00 


EF (EWE ) 

0,60 

- 0.26 


ARO(Em & CE) 

0.33 

- 0.05 


FBA (ETIE ) 

0.55 

- 0.40 


PSP (PE ) 

0.08 

0.02 


FDt(PE ) 

0.62 

0.10 


SC (EWE ) 

0,88 

- 0.14 


IV (PE ) 

1.00 

0,08 


Right hand set 

ILC 

0.53 

- 0,06 


SE 

0,47 

- 0.16 


IM 

0.54 

»«• 0 «• X 


CA 

0. 95 

0,02 


CT 

0.54 

0,28 



(table continues ) 
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Table 2 (continued ) 


Set 1 Set 2 


Variables 


Loadings Loadings 


FA 

EM 

JI 

PTR 

me 

GC 

SC 

nsa 

AAPS 

II 

OAFS 

NCI 

ASAPS 

SAPS 

ANAPS 

DPS 

QBR 

CPA 


0.12 

0.10 

0.40 

0.06 

0.10 

0,35 

0.86 

0.06 

0.11 

0,24 

0.05 

0,02 

0.03 

0.12 

0.40 

- 0,27 

0.61 

- 0.03 

0.41 

0.03 

0.6 9 

0.11 

0.47 

0.05 

0. 92 

0,10 

0.59 

0.12 

0.7S 

0.08 

0.75 

- 6,07 

0.02 

0.04 

0.68 

- 0.02 

0.15 

0.35 

(t^le 

continues ) 


OWAJ 
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Table 2 (continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Variabl es 

Loadings 

Loadings 

S 

• 

o 

1 

0.37 

PI 

0,72 

- 0,16 

PD 

0,42 

- 0.08 

Rc 

0.64 

0.55 

Rc^ 

0,41 

0,30 

Cni-square 

490,18 

346.10 


297 

260 

2 

^ 0# 01 

^0.01 

Variance LHs 

0,2911 

0.0234 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1202 

0.0036 

Variance Hks 

0,4505 

0.0622 

Redundancy RHs 

0.1861 

0. 01 89 
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0.1861 of the total variance ( 0.4505) in the canonical 
variate composed of personal vari^les was shared with the 
variance in or "exjjlained" by the canonical variate composed 
of the personas environmental forces variables. Redundancy 
values, in a way, may also be expressed in terms of 
percentage. Therefore the redundancy values are expressed 
up to four places after decimal for easy visualization in 
terms of percentage with two places after decimal . Thus 
the redundancy in this case may be thought in terms of 
18.61 per cent of variance “explained" in the right haixl 
set by the left hand variate. However, technically it is 
more precise to express redundancies as the proportion only, 
that is, as 0.1861 in this case. The first left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
FsSedbaclc and Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environmo.nt ) > 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedbac^c (in Worb Environment)/, 
Esteem for pioneers, creators, and Innovators (in Preprofessional 
and Professional Environlr»f^nt ) ; Innovation Values (in 
Preprofessional Environment ); External Facilitation (in 
Extraworlc Environment); Autonomy and Result orientation 
(in Extraworlc and Childhood Environment); Freedom of Belief 
and Action (in Extraworlc Environment); Freedom for Divergent 
Thought (in Professional Environment); Stimulation for 
Creativity (in Extraworlc Environnv’mt ) , and Innovation Values 
(in Professional Environment). This left hand variate v; as 


I 



related to the right hand variate that was loaded positively 
wi-ch Internal Locus of control, self-esteem, intrinsic 
Motivation, creative Abilities, Competence Thema, 

Environment Mastery, Personal Target Realization, Need for 
Self-actualization, Analytical Approach to Problem solving; 
Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach to Problem 
solving, Nonconventional Ideation, Associative Approach to 
Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving. Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic; Passion for Innovation, and Passion for 
Dictinctiveness • 

2 

The second CC result showed (Rc = 0.55, Rc = 0.3 0, 


X,‘^^260) ~ 346.10, p % .01) that the second left hand variate 
was significantly related to the second right hand variate. 
Both the variates mutually shared 3 0 per cent variance. 

The redundancy index (0.0189) showed that 0.0189 of the 
total variance (0.0622 )' in the right hand variate was 
shared with the left hand set of vari^les. The left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment 
and loaded negatively with Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment). This variate was related to 
the right hand variate that was loaded positively with Job 
Involvement; Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; and 



Seniority , 
Question 2 


What are the interrelationships between personal 
verifies and personal outcomes? 

This meant relating Sector c with Sector e. T^le 3 
shows the results of canonical correlation in which personal 
varicblas were relat-^id to personal outcomes. Three CGs 
out of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first ^ showed that Sector c was related 

2 2 

significantly to Sector e = 0.77, ^ = 0.59, 'X. ^ 39 )“ 

504.91, £ V .01). Both of the sectors mutually shared 59 
per cent variance. Rdx (0.3005) for personal outcomes 
showed that 0.3 005 out of the total variance (0.5123 ) was 
shared with the variance in or "explainced" by the canonical 
variate composed of personal verifies. The first left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Internal Locus of Control, Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, 
Creative Abilities, Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, 
Personal Target Realization, Generalized Competence, Need 
for Self-actualization, Analytical Approach to Problem 
solving,* Incubation and Illumination,- Optimizing Approach 
to Problem solving. Associative Approach to Problem solving. 
Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving; Determined, Persistent, and 
Self-starter? Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic? Obedient, 
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Table 3 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of Personal 
Variables ■witli Personal Outcoraes 


Set 1 set 2 set 3 


Variables 


Loadings Loadings Loadings 


Left hand set 


ILC 

0, 91 


0.07 

- 0,13' 

SE • 

0,55 

- 

00 

o 

t 

o 

0,03 

IM 

0.73 


0.02 

0.02 

CA 

0,99 

- 

0.04 

0.12 

CT 

0.79 


0.20 

0.05 

FA 

0,09 


0.21 

0.22 

EM 

0.47 


0.18 

0,30 

JI 

- 0.05 


0.55 

0,13 

PTR 

0.87 


0.11 

0,07 

WIC 

0,01 


0.34 

- 0.21 

GC 

0.63 

- 

0, 00 

• 

O 

1 

SC 

0.11 

- 

0.23 

- 0.04 

nsa 

0.70 

~ 

0.20 

0.07 

AAPS 

0.4 8 

„ - 

0.08 

0.01 

II 

0.36 


0,03 

0.13 

CAPS 

0.64 


0.00 

0.01 

NCI 

0.2,0 

mm 

0.19 

0,33 


(table continues ) 
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Table 3 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




AS APS 

0.80 

- 0.03 

- 0,16 

SAPS 

0.58 

0*05 

0,18 

AN APS 

0.43 

-0.04 

0.28 

DPS 

0.75 

- 0.29 

0.07 

QBR 

0.14 

- 0.07 

0.05 

CPA 

0.69 

- 0.11 

0,11 

0V7AJ 

0,47 

0.19 

- 0.14 

S 

0,07 

0.29 

0,05 

PI 

0.68 

- 0.15 

- 0.02 

PD 

0.46 

- 0.18 

0.17 

Right hand set 




PE 

1,00 

- 0.20 

- 0.05 

QCEE 

0,©5 

- 0.16 

0,35 

EXR 

0.88 

0.34 

- 0.05 

OEX 

0,93 

0,15 

- 0.14 


(table continues ) 
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Table 3 (continued) 



Set 1 

set 2 

set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

SCP 

0*21 

0.61 

- 0.21 

US 

0.23 

0.64 

0.24 

SJSHO 

0.18 

0.14 

- 0.19 

RC 

0,77 

0.54 

0.42 

RC^ 

0.59 

0.29 

0,18 

Chi -square 

504.91 

264.18 

171.42 


189 

156 

125 

£ 

5 c 0,01 

5 = 0.01 

^ 0.01 

Variance LHs 

0,3376 

0.0362 

0.0219 

Redundancy LKS 

0.1980 

0,0104 

0. 003 9 

Variance RHs 

0.5122 

0,1419 

0,04 3 9 

Redundancy RHs 

0.3005 

0,0409 

0.0078 
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Willing to Accept Judgements? passion for Innovation, and 
Passion for Distinctiveness. This variate was related 
significantly to the right hand canonical variate that was 
loaded positively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, and 
Output Excellence. 

The second results showed that some of the personal 
variolas were significantly relatt^d to personal outcomes 
= 0.54, = 0.29, = 264.18, £ = .01), and 

shared 29 per cent variance. Rdx for personal outcomes 
<0.0409) showed that 0.04 09 variance out of the total variance 
(0.1419) in personal' outcomes was shared with the personal 
variables. The variate composed of personal variables could 
be thought to be loaded positively with Feedback and 
Accomplishment,* and Work Inclination and Control. This 
canonical variate was related significantly to the right hand 
canonical variate that was loaded positively with Excellence 
Recognition, Satisfaction with Company Policies, and 
Intrinsic Jcb Satisfaction. 

The third CC results showed significant relationsMp 

between the two sets of varicbles ( Rc = 0.42, Rc ^ = 0.18, 

2 

^ (125) ~ 171.42, £ ^ .01). The two sets of varidales 
mutually shared 18 per cent variance . Rdx for Sector e 
(0.0078) showed that 0.0078 variance out of the total variance 
(0.0439) in personal outcomes was shared^ with the personal 
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varicblv^s. The third left hand variate could be thought 
to be loaded positively -with Environment Mastry , and 
Nonconventional Ideation. The third right hand variate was 
loaded positively with Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence . 

Question 3 

Vifhat are the interrelationships between organizational 
vari^les and organizational outcome? 

This meant relating Sector b with Sector d. Since the 
Sector d consisted of only one variable a multiple regression 
analysis instead of canonical correlation analysis might 
have been appropriate. However, in order to maintain 
consistency with the general pattern of analysis in this 
section of research questions the canonical correlation 
analysis results would be mentioned at this place. Later 
on a multiple regression analysis would also be reported 
as a supplementary analysis in the section dealing with 
major research questions. The canonical correlation results 
(Table 4 ) showed that organizational variables were 
significantly related to the Organizational Effectiveness 
<Rc = 0.66, Rc^ = 0.43/X^^^j = 159,60, £ ^ .01). The two 
sets of variables mutually shared 43 per cent variance. 

The redundancy index (0.4321) for the Sector d showed that 
0.4321 of the total variance (1.00) in the right hand variate 
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Table 4 

Canonical Correlation showing Relationship of Organizational 
Factors vit-h Organizational Outccme 


Set 1 


Variabl es 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


TS 

0.25 

RCL 

0.36 

TC 

0.04 

CTC 

- 0.19 

NPLS 

0.70 

Tf 

0.42 

WC 

0.84 

IVIM 

0.32 

AO 

0.50 

TT 

0.24 

ETR 

0.88 

D 

0.18 

AS 

0,20 

SV 

0,57 


(table continues ) 





set 1 


Variables Loadings 

Right hand set 

OE 1.00 


Rc 



Chi-square 

2 

Variance LHS 
Redundancy LHS 
Variance RHS 


0.66 

0*43 

159.60 

14 

^ 0.01 
0,2287 
0.0989 
1 . 0000 


Redundancy RHS 


0.4322 




14 6 


was siiarad vjith the variance in the left hand variate or 
Sector b. The left hand variate could be thought to be 
loaded positively with Role Clarity/ Nurturant Participative 
Leadership Style, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, Informal Work 
Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity, Expertise Recognition, 
and Skills Variety. This canonical variate was related 
significantly with the right hand canonical variate that 
was loaded positively with Organizational Eff ectiven.ass . 
Question 4 

What are the interrelationsliips between organizational 
outcome and personal outcomes? 

This meant relating Sector d with Sector e. The 
canonical correlation results (Tetole 5) showed that Sector 
d was significantly related to Sector e consisting of the 
personal outcomes = 0.59, Rc ^ = 0.35/ = 121.04, 

p Y •01) and mutually shared 35 per cant variance. The 
redundancy index (0.0911 ) for personal outcomes showed that 
■0.0911 out of total variance (0.2635) in the right hand 
canonical variate or Sector e was shar* 2 d with the variance 
in organizational outcome or Sector d. The left hand variate 
was loaded positively with Organizational Effectiveness. 

This canonical variate was related to the right hand variate 
that was loaded positively with Output Excellence, 

Satisfaction with Company Policies, Intrinsic Job Statist action 
and Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping Others. 
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Table 5 

Canonical Correlation Showing Interrelationship between 
Organizational Out.come and Personal Outcomes 



Set 1 

Variables 

Loadings 

Left hand set 

OE 

1.00 

Right hand set 

PE 

0.26 

QCEE 

0.20 

EXR 

0.22 

OEX 

0.30 

SCP 

0.95 

US 

0.63 

SJSHO 

0.54 


Rc^ 

Chi-square 

E 

Variance LHs 
Redundancy LHs 
Variance RKS 
Redundancy RHS 


0.S9 

0.35 

121.04 

7 

^ 0.01 
0.2635 
0. 0911 
1 . 0000 
0.3456 


The Major Research Questions; Relating the 

Vari^les 

In the absence of adequate facility for a thorough 
testing of the model# e«g»/ (path analysis) the relationships 
among the factors were examined through statistical 
techniques including product- moment correlation# multiple 
regression analysis# canonical correlation, discriminant 
analysis , and analysis of variance depending upon the 
specific research questions that were to be answered. The 
research questions were f emulated on the criteria of their 
novelty, salience for the organizational dynamics, and 
sometimes due to lacTc of adequate research on that variable 
in an organizational perspective, of course keeping in mind 
the postulated model. 

Description of the various research questions apart 
from that pertaining to the factor analyses (already 
mentioned earlier), and their respective treatments follow* 
Question 5 

What are the interrelationships of the dimension (s) 
of antecedents of creativity, competence, and excellence 
with the dimension (s) of creativity^ competence, and 
excellence? 

The antecedent vari^les and creativity . Table 6 
presents the results of canonical correlation analysis in 
which personal, organizational, and person's environmental 



1.4 9 


forces' variables were related to the dimensions of 

creativity. Three canonical correlations out of the possible 

eight turned out to be significant. The first canonical 

2 2 

correlation results = 0.79, ^ = 0.63 , "X. (233) ~ 623.43, 

£ X 0.01) showed that the personal, organizational, and 
person's environmental forces* verifies were significantly 
related to the dicnensions of creativity. The two sets of 
vari^les mutually shared 63 per cent of the variance. The 
redundancy index (0.6154 ) for the factors of creativity 
showed that 0.6154 of the total variance (0.9815) in the 
canonical variate composed of dimensions of creativity v/as 
shared with the variance in or "explained" by the canonical 
variate composed of personal, organizational, and person's 
environmental forces' variables. The first left hand variate 
could be thought of as representing a situat ion that was 
marked by the personal variables comprising Internal Locus 
of Control, Intrinsic Motivation, Self-esteem, Need for 
Self -actualization; Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; 
Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; Obedient, Willing to 
Accept Judgements; Passion for Innovation, Passion for 
Distinctiveness, organizational variables such as Task 
Structure, Role Clarity, Nurturant Participative Leadership 
Style, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, Informal Work Mechanism, 
Advancement Opportunity, Task Identity, Expertise Recognition, 
Skills Variety, and personis environmental forces corrprising 
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Tabl e 6 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationships of Personal/ 
Organizational/ and Person Environmental Forces* Variables 


with the Dimensions 

of Creativity 








set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

0S 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 


Left hand set 


ILC 

0.89 


0.01 

- 

0.14 

SE 

0.77 

- 

0.35 


0.10 

IM 

0.68 

- 

0.34 

- 

0.25 

nsa 

0.66 

- 

0.43 

- 

0.10 

DPS 

1.00 

- 

0.20 


0.06 

QBE 

0.24 


0.36 


0.03 

CPA 

0. 87 

- 

0.30 


0.13 

OWAJ 

0.44 


0.14 

- 

0.20 

S 

0,16 


0.12 


0.13 

PI 

0.95 

— 

0.04 

- 

0.28 

PD 

0.7 9 


0,24 


0.18 

TS 

0.86 


0* 01 


0.04 

RCL 

0.80 


0.00 

' - 

0,05 

TC 

0.29 


0,20 


0.01 

CTC 

0.24 


0.27 

- 

0.04 

NPLS 

0.36 


0.22 


0. 07 


(table continues) 
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Table 6 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

set 2 

set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

TY 

0.58 

0.02 

00 

o 

t 

o 

1 

VvC 

0.56 

0.20 

0.09 

im 

0.62 

0,10 

0.25 

AO 

0.46 

0,07 

- 0.01 

TI 

0.83 

- 0,24 

- 0.12 

ETR 

0.37 

0,10 

0. 01 

D 

- 0.30 

- 0.00 

- 0.11 

AS 

- 0.56 

- 0.08 

0.06 

SV 

0.60 

0.30 

0. 05 

FO (PPE ) 

0.66 

- 0,15 

0.15 

SEF (VJE ) 

0.52 

0, 02 

0.00 

epcKppe & PE) 

0.60 

- 0.14 

- 0.15, 

IV (PPE ) 

0.68 

0.09 

0. 06 

EF (Et® ) 

0.50 

0,02 

0.17 

ARO (EWE & CE ) 

0.20 

- 0.07 

0.01 

FBA (EWE ) 

0,45 

- 0.20 

0.08 

PSP (PE ) 

0,13 

0.23 

0,12 

FDT(PE) 

0,61 

- 0,05 

0,06 

SC (EWE) 

0.68 

- 0.23 

0.13 

IV (PE) 

0.98 

0.13 

- 0. 03 



(table continues ) 
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Table 6 (continued) 



set 1 

set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 




CA 

1.00 

- 0.29 

- 0,07 

AAPS 

0.70 

- 0. 03 

- 0.23 

II 

0,65 

0.35 

0.00 

OAPS 

1.00 

0.09 

- 0.46 

NCI 

0.82 

0.42 

0.25 

AS APS 

1.00 

- 0.24 

0.22 

SAPS 

0.91 

0.40 

- 0.08 

ANAPS 

1.00 

0.35 

0.06 

RC 

0.7 9 

0.59 

0.47 


0.63 

0.35 

0.22 

Chi-square 

628.4 8 

364.71 

24 9.77 


288 

245 

204 

E 

== o.'oi 

V 0.01 

^0.05 

Variance LHs 

0.3 996 

0, 03 87 

0.0147 

Redundancy LHS 

0.2505 

0.0135 

0.0033 

Variance RHS 

0. 9815 

0.0911 

0.04 89 

Redundancy RHS 

0.6154 

0.0318 

0.0109 
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Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environment); 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work l'nvironm'=>nt ) ; 
Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in 
Preprofessional and Professional Environment ) j Innovation 
Values (in Preprofessional Environment); External Facilitation 
(in Extrawork Environment); Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment); Freedom for Divergent Thought 
(in Professional Environment), Stimulation for Creativity 
(in Extrawork Environment), Innovation Values (in Professional 
Environment). However, the canonical loadings of the 
factors called Decentralization and Autonomy in Supervision 
being negative, the situation described above could be 
tix)ught of as lacking on these two counts. This variate 
was related significantly to the right hand variate loaded 
positively with the factors comprising Creative Abilities, 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving; Incubation and 
IlluminationJ Optimizing Approach to Problem solving, 
Nonconventional Ideation, Associative Approach to Problem 
solving , Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving , and 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving. 

The second canonical correlation results =0.59, 

2 2 

Rc = 0.35,0c (245) ~ 364.71, £ ^ .01 ) showed that personal, 
organizational, and person's environmental forces* variables 
were significantly related to the factors of creativity and 
snared a variance of 35 per cent. The redundancy index 
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(0.0318) for the dimensions of creativity show^^d that 0.0313 
of the total variance (0.9108) in canonical variate composed 
of dimensions of creativity was shared with or "explained" 
by the left canonical variate. The second left hand variata 
could be thought of as being loaded negatively with personal 
verifies such as Self-esteem. Intrinsic Motivation, Need 
for Self-actualization; and Courteous, Popular, and Alruistic; 
but was .loaded positively with Quiet, Bashful and Reserved; 
(personal variable) and STeills Variety (organizational 
variable. ). This left hand variate was significantly related 
to the right hand variate that was loaded positively vjith 
Incubation and Illumination; Nonconvent ional Ideation, 

Synth- ’Sizing Approach to Problem solving, and Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving. 

The third CC though significant, did not have loadings 
equal to or greater than 0.3 0 in the l-eft hand variate.. 
Therefore in consonance with the stands taTcen in the prcjsent 
study this CC would not be describcsd here, but would be 
reported in the table. 

The two significant canonical correlations (CC ) obtained 
and described above signify an important finding. The first 
CC points to the factors that could be taken into account 
The Creativity Process as a whole is of interest. The second 
CC tells us about a more specific relationship with a segment 
of creativity process. That is, the left hand variate of the 
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second CG consisted of the factors -which should be taken 
into account if the Creative Thinking Process is mainly in 
the focus of attention* 

The antecedent variables and competence * Table 7 
presents the results of canonical correlation analysis in 
which dimensions of competence were related to the dimensions 
of personal, organizational, and person’s environmental 
forces' variables. Three canonical correlations out of 
possible eight turned out to be significant. The first CC 
results = 0.69, = 0.48, ^233) ~ 525.84, p v .01), 

si'o-wed that dimensions of competence were significantly 
related to personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces' varidoles. The two sets mutually shared 43 per cent 
of the variance. The redundancy index (0.1749) for the 
dimensions of competence showed that 0.174 9 of the total 
variance (0.3 652 ) in the canonical variate composed of 
dimensions of competence was shared with or "explained" by 
the lv3ft hand canonical variate. The left hand variate 
reflected a situation that was marked by the presence of 
personal vari^les such as Internal Locus of Control, 
Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, Need for Self-actualization? 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter? Courteous, Popular, 
and Altruistic? Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements? 

Passion for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness, 
organizational variables such as Task Structures, Role Clarity, 
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Table 7 

Canonical Correlation Shoving Relationships of Personal 
Organizational/ and Person’s Environmental Forces ' Variables 


vjitli tlje Dimensions 

of Competence 








Set 1 

set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 


Left hand set 
ILC 
SE 
IM 
NSA 
DPS 
QBE 
CPA 
OWAJ 
S 

PI 

PD 

TS 

RCL 

TC 

CTC 


0.89 

0.08 

0.13 

0.61 

- 0.06 

0.14 

0.66 

- 0,03 

0,20 

0.62 

- 0.06 

0.24 

0.74 

I 

O 

• 

o 

\o 

0.05 

0.18 

- 0.40 

- 0.09 

0.72 

0,01 

- 0.03 

0.3 9 

- 0.26 

0.33 

0.23 

-0.18 

- 0i,27 

0,75 

- 0,02 

0.23 

0.45 

- 0.36 

0.15 

0.71 

0,16 

0,05 

0,68 

0.06 

0,18 

0.22 

- 0.52 

- 0.11 

0.09 

- 0,29 

0.01 

0.37 

0.13 

- 0.29 


(table continues) 


npls 
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Table 7 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set: 2 

set 3 

Loadings 

L. oaddLngs 

Lcnacdircng-s 

T£ 

0.45 

o.a 

0..044 

VJC 

0.46 

0.09 

- 

IWl 

0.42 

0,05 

- 

AO 

0.51 

0.33 

- 0.,111 

TI 

0,64 

0,25 

o.,is 

ETR 

0.32 

□,28 

0. .011 

D 

- 0,15 

0.55 

-- 0, .138 

AS 

- 0.40 

0.41 

— 0, .IT? 

SV 

0*48 

- 0.11 

0. 01 _ 

FO (PPE ) 

0.46 

0.1 2 

— • 0/ 299 

SEF(WE ) 

0.48 

0 .3 1 

— » (1, 06* 

EPCI (PPE & PE ) 

0,42 

0.14 

— *0.1 07' 

IV (PPE ) 

0.43 

0,06 

— 0<).I10*i 

EF (EV/E ) 

0.36 

- 0,03 

— ,0<),I18S 

ARO(EWE & CE ) 

0.20 

0.23 

0C,K1S 

FBA(Et^E) 

0.24 

0,02 

oe,»oi 

PSP (PE ) 

0.06 

- 0,23 

— aD,ni 

FDT(PE') 

0,50 

0..1S 

C3.O09 

SC (EWE ) 

0.4 9 

0.16 

— am 

IV (PE) 

0.68 

0.00 

— aoo2 


(fcctol € coitcirmuges ) 
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Table 7 ( continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 




CT 

1,00 

- 0.17 

0.09 

FA 

- 0.16 

0.63 

0.23 

EM 

0.69 

- 0.18 

- 0.44 

JI 

- 0.07 

0.66 

- 0.16 

PTR 

1.00 

0.23 

0.07 

WIC 

- 0.09 

0.73 

- 0.10 

GC 

0.30 

0.22 

0.55 

SC 

0.13 

0.01 

0.19 


^ 0,69 6.56 0.50 

0.4 8 0.31 0.25 

Chi-square 525.84 352.56 252.68 

df 288 245 204 


E 

^ 0,01 

0.01 

= 0.05 

Variance LHs 

0.24 96 

0.0512 

0,0229 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1195 

0.0159 

0*0056 

Variance RHS 

0.3652 

0.1916 

0.0784 


Redundancy RHS 


0.174 9 


0.0597 


0.0192 
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Nurturant Parti.c-ipat.ive Leadership St I'L Theory 

Whoiistlc Concern, Informal Work; Mechan.lsni, Advancement 
Opjportunity / Tesl^ Identity, Expertise Recognition, Skills 
Variety, and personas environmental for<fes‘ variolas such 
as Feedback ancd Opportunity (in Preprof -estsLonai Environinent ) ; 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Peedtoaclc ( in. Work Envlroniaent )? 
Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Inino'vators (in 
PreprofessionaL aacl Professional Environti^nt ); Innovation 
Values (in Preprofessional Environment) , Hx-ternal Facilitation 
(in Extrawork Environment), Stimulation for Creativity (in 
Extrawork Environment ), Innovation vaLues it (Professional 
Environment ), 'Tlais left hand variate yas significantly 
related to the iLglat hand variate that could be thought of 
as being Loaded p>ositively with Competence Thema, Environment 
Mastery, Personal Target Realization, and Generalized 
Competence. 

The second Canonical correlation results ( Rc = 0.56, 

2 2 

Rc = 0«36,'X (24 5> ~ 352,56, .01) showed that personal, 

organizational, ard person's environment al Eorces' variolas 
were significantly related to dimensions of competence and 
shared a variance of 31 per cent. The redlundancy index 
(0.0597) for the factors comprising coanp-etance showed that 
0.0597 of the total variance (O.L 91 6 ) in the right hand 
canonical variate was explained by the left hand variate. 

The left hand varia-te represented a situ-ation that lacked 
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in terms of the personal variolas such as Quiet, Bashful 
and Reserved? Passion for Distinctiveness, Constraint of 
Time (organizational variables), but was marked by the 
presence of organizational variables such as Advancement 
Opportunity, Informal Work Mechanism, Decentralization, 

Autonomy in Supervision, and person's environmental forces i.e.. 
Stimulation, Encouragep:ient ,- and Feedback (in Work Environment). 
The second right hand variate could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Feedback and Accomplishment, Job Involvement; 
and Work Inclination and Control.- . 

2 * 2 

Results of the third CC (Rc = 0.50, = 0.25, X. (204) ~ 

252.63, p = .05) showed that the left hand variate was 
related significantly to the right hand variate and mutually 
shared a variance of 25 par cent. The redundancy index 
(0.0192) for the right set of variebles showed that 0.0192 
of the total variance (0.0734 ) in the right hand canonical 
was shared with or "explained'* by the left hand variate. 

The left hand variate characterized a situation that was 
marked positively by personal variable Obedient, Willing to 
Accept Judgements. The right hand variate was loaded 
positively with Generalized Competence and loaded negatively 
with Environment Mastery. 

As described above the dimensions of competence could 
be thought of as related to two basic spheres of oompetence. 
First , the one in which the person himself is in the focus, 
and the second in wMch the job is in the focus* 
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Tte CC results showed that three kinds of significant 
relationships existed in the data revealing the relationship 
of the other variables with the indexes of the aspects of 
competence. The first right hand variate consisted of the 
dimensions of competence that largely had a personal 
reference (i.a.^. Competence Thema^ Environment Mastery, 
Personal Target Realization, and Generalized Competence). 

The second right hand variate comprised factors like 
Feedback and Accomplishraent ; Job Involvement; and Work 
Inclination and Control. These factors could be thought 
of as, by and large, having a work reference. The right 
hand variate consisted of the index of Generalized Competence 
(and Environment Mastery, but with a negative loading) which 
could be thought of as an index with a personal reference 
but at the same time with specific and direct reference to 
the job aspects of the respondents. Thus all the thrvie CCs 
taken together point out to the fact that there would bo 
different "antecedents” that should be looked into in order 
to maximized the three mutually different referents of 
competence. 

The antecedent variables and excellence . Table 8 
presents the results of canonical correlation analysis in 
which personal, organizational/ and person's environmental 
forces' variables were related to the factors of excellence. 
Two canonical correlations out of possible three turned out 
to be significant* 
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Table 8 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationships of Personal/ 
Organizational/ and Personas Environmental Forces* Variables 
witli the Dimensions of Excellence 


Set 1 Set 2 


Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



ILC 

0. 91 

0.11 

SE 

0.52 

- 0.03 

IM 

0.73 

- 0 .03 

nsa 

0.6 9 

- 0.10 

DPS 

0.60 

- 0.21 

QBR 

0.21 

0.01 

CPA 

0.73 

0.04 

OWAJ 

0,51 

0.26 

S 

0.16 

0.02 

PI 

0.73 

- 0.10 

PD 

0.47 

- 0.18. 

TS 

0.67 

- 0,13 

RCL 

0,74 

- 0.00 

TC 

0.05 

0.05 

CTC 

0,06 

0.05 

NPLS 

0.28 

- 0,19 


(table continues) 
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Table 8 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

set 2 

Loadings 

Loadings 

lY 

0.56 

- 0. 08 

VC 

0.4 8 

- 0. 07 

IV'M 

0.41 

- 0.32 

AO 

0.54 

0.08 

TI 

0.76 

- 0.14 

ETR 

0.37 

- 0.02 

D 

- 0.10 

0.27 

AS 

- 0.29 

0.13 

SV 

0.50 

00 

o 

• 

o 

1 

PO (PPE ) 

0.36 

- 0.09 

SEP (VJE ) 

0,3 9 

0.09 

epcKppe & PE) 

0.36 

- 0.16 

IV (PPE ) 

0.34 

- 0.27 

EF (EWE ) 

0.32 

- 0,24 

ARO(EWE €c CE) 

0,16 

- 0.30 

FBA(EWE) 

0.26 

- 0.22 

PSP (PE) 

0.14 

- 0.01 

FDT(PE) 

0.42 

~ 0.16 

SC (EWE ) 

0.49 

- 0.34 

IV (PE) 

0.51 

- 0.24 


(table continues ) 
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Table B (continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 



QCEE 

0,89 

- 0.61 

EXR 

0,93 

0.41 

OEC 

1.00 

0.08 

RC 

0.66 

0.45 


0.43 

0.21 

Chi -square 

24 9,35 

95.61 

df 

108 

70 

2 

^ 0.01 

t 0-05 

Variance LHS 

0,23 96 

0. 0273 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1040 

0. 0056 

Variance RHS 

0. 8854 

0.1827 

Redundancy RHs 

0.3844 

0.03 77 
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2 2 

Tha first GC results (Rc = 0,66/ ^ = 0.43, “X. ~ 

24 9i35, £ T .01) showed that personal, organizational, and 
pc'rson’s environmental forces* variables were significantly 

related to the factors of excellence. The two sets of 
verifies mutually shared a variance of 43 per cent. The 
redundancy index (0.3844 ) for the factors of excellence 
showed that 0.3844 variance of the total variance (0.3855) 
in the factors of excellence was shared with or ''explained*' 
by the left hand set of variables. The first left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
personal variables such as Internal Locus of Control, 

Self -t^steem. Intrinsic Motivation, jSfead for Self -actualizationr 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular 
and Altruistic; Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; 

Passion for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness, 
organizational variables comprising Task Structure, Role 
Clarity, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, Informal Work Mechanism, 
Advancement Opportunity, Task Identity, Expertise Recognition, 
Skills Variety, and person's environmental forces' variables 
such as Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional 
Environment); Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in 
Worlc Environment); Esteem for Pioneers., Creators, and 
Innovators (in Preprofessional and Prof essional Environment ); 
Innovation Values (in Preprofessional Environment ), External 
Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment ) , Freedom for Divergent 
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Thought (in Professional Environment), Stimulation for 
Creativity (im Extrawork Environment), Innovation Values 
(in Professional Environment). This canonical variate was 
significantly related to a variate composed of factors of 
excellence that was loaded positively with Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, and 
Output Excellence. 

The second canonical correlation results (^ = 0.45, 

Rc^ = 0.21,X^^-7 q) = 95.61, £ ^ 0.05) showed that the two 
sets of vari^les were significantly related and shared 21 
per cent of the variance. The redundancy index (0.03 77) 
for the factors of excellence showed that 0.03 77 of the total 
variance (0.1827) in the right hand variate v/as shared with 
or '‘explained" by the left hand variate. The left hand 
variate could be thought of as being loaded negatively with 
organizational variable Informal Work Mechanism, person* s 
environmental forces’ variables Autonomy and Result Orientation 
(in Extrawork and Childhood Environment); and Stimulation 
for Creativity (in Extrawork Environment). This variate was 
related significantly to the right hand variate composed of 
factors of excellence which could be thought of as 
representing a situation where the role incuntoents lacked 
Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence. . Howevvsr, 
Excellence Recognition was present there. 
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These two CCs taken together revealed that "Excellence" 
phenomena could be viewed as having three components i.e... 
Quality conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence 
Recognition, and Output Excellence. The second CC represented 
situation that was marked by the presence of Excellence 
Recognition (but loaded negatively v/ith Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence ) . 

Question 6 

What are the important dimension(s) of personal, 
organizational, and person's environmental forces*' vari-ablas 
whicli discriminate b<?tween high and low magnitudes of the 
dimensions of creativity, competence, and excellence. 

Antecedents discriminating between levels of creativity . 
As mentioned earlier the process of creativity had been 
postulated to have two components, creative thinking process 
and creative abilities. The factor analysis of creative 
thinking process questionnaire had yielded seven factors, 
namely (a) Analytical Approach to Problem solving; (b ) 
Inci±)ation and Illumination> (c ) Optimizing Approach to 
Problem solving; (d ) Nonconventional Ideation; (e ) Associative 
Approach to Problem solving; (f ) Synthesizing Approach to 
Problem solving; (g ) Analogical Approach to Problem solving. 

In order to identify some of the important personal, 
organizational, and person's environmental forces' variables 
that could gainfully be used to discriminate between the 
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groups of people relatively low and high on these seven 
factors, correspondingly seven discriminant analyses vjere 
performed using the Rao's stepwise method. Those analyses 
would be described one by one. 

Rao's method was used because this method maximizes 
Rao's V (Rao, 1970, p. 257), a generalized distance measure. 
The method would select a variable that contributes the 
largest increase in v when added to the previous variables, 
Wiiich in turn would amount to the greatest overall separation 
of the groups. A vari^l '3 containing a large amount of 
information already included in some previously selected 
variable might actually cause a decrease in the value of V 
implying a decline in discriminating power since the groups 
would be brought more closely together; and normally one 
would not like to include such a vari^le. Additionally, 
the change in V has a chi-square distribution with one 
degree of freedom when one has relatively "large" nunber 
of cases that makes for relatively convenient testing of 
statistical significance. Being a stepwise procedure this 
method provides an efficient way of approximately locating 
a best sat of discriminating variable. 

Discriminant analysis for the first factor of creative 
thiinlcing process , namely Analytical Approach to Problem 
solving showed (Table 9) that some of the personal, 
organizational, and person* environmental forces' variables 
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could discriminate between the groups of respondents 

relatively low or high (median = 6.71) on Analytical Approach 

2 

to Problem solving (X ( 13 ) ” 79.25/ £ ^ .01). In the 
tabular presentation and description, the significant 
variables have been rearranged in decreasing order of 
magnitude of the respective standardized discriminant 
function coefficient without regard to arithmetic sign for 
ease of presentation. Which means that the variables were 
not piched up stepwise by the computer' program in the order 
presented in the table. The significant verifies were 
Passion for Distinctiveness, Wholistic Concern, Passion 
for Innovation, Penalty for Shabby Performance (in 
Professional Environment), Stimulation for Creativity (in 
Extrawork Environment), Freedom for Divergent Thought (in 
Professional Environment), Skills Variety, Theory Y; 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment )? 
Decentralization, Informal Work Mechanism, Constraint of 
Change, Innovation Values (in Professional Environm nit ) , 

Task Structure, Expertise Recognition; Determinfid, Pcirsistant, 
and Self-starter; Internal Locus of Control; and Quiet, 
Bashful, and Reserved; in order of classif icatory strength 
as evidenced by their respective standardized discriminant 
function ( SDF ) coefficients* This SDF could be thought to 
be loaded positively with Theoiry Y, Penalty for Shabby 
Performance (in Professional Environment), Freedom for 
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Divergent Thought, (in Professional Environment)/ SlcLlls 
Variety and Task Structure; and loaded nf^gatively v/ith all 
other vai-iables. Considering the nature and the respective, 
arithmetic signs of the discriminating variables entered 
in the SDF / this function seemed to represent a relatively 
**undesir^le“ state of affairs in terms of greater nuntoer 
of variables. Since the criterion variable was something 
"desirable”/ namely Analytical Approach to Problem solving, 
one would expect this function to be present in less magnitude 
in the "high" criterion group (that is, the group of 
respondents yielding scores above the median on Analytical 
Approach to Problem solving ) and correspondingly in higher 
magnitude in "low" criterion group (that is, the group of 
respondents yielding scores below the median point on 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving). The relative 
magnitudes of the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed that this in fact was so (centroid of group 1 = 0.34/ 
group 2 = - 0.73 ). The prediction results using this 
classification function showed that 74.43 per cent of "grouped" 
cases could be correctly classified. 

Results (Table 10) of the discriminant analysis for 
the second factor of creative thinking process, namely 
Incubation and Illumination, showed that some of the variables 
could significantly discriminate between groups of respondents 
respectively low and high (median = 5i67) on Incubation and 
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2 

Illumination (X. ^2. ) ~ 50.82, £ ^ .01). Tine significant 
verifies ware Wholistic Concern, Innovation Values (in 
Praprof essional Environment), Passion for Innovation, Need 
for Self-actualization, Decentralization, Penalty for Sln^by 
Performance (in Professional Environment ); Stimulation, 
Encouragement, and Feedbaclc (in Work Environment); Passion 
for Distinctiveness; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; 

Task Structure; and Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; in that 
order of classif icatory strength as evidenced by their 
respective SDF coefficients. The discriminant function 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Need for 
Self-actualization; Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback 
(in Work Environment); and loaded negatively with all other 
verifies. Considering the fact that the criterion vari^le 
was something desir^le , namely Incubation and Illumination, 
one would expect this function to be present in less magnitude 
in the high criterion group and correspondingly in high 
magnitude in low criterion group. The relative magnitudes 
of the centroids of groups in rtaduced space revealed that 
this in fact was so (centroid of group 1 = 0.24, group 2 = 

~ 0.68). The prediction results using this classification 
function showed that 69.31 per cent of “grouped" cases could 
be correctly classified. 
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Results (Taible 11 ) of the, discrimnant analysis for 

tho third factor of creative thinldng process, namely 

Optimizing Approach to Problem solving, showed that some of 

thvs personal, organizational, and parson's environmental 

forces’ variables could significantly discriminate between 

groups of respondents relatively high or low (median = 13.94' 

■ 2 • 

on this factor (X. ) “ 75.93 , £ x .01). The significant 

variables were Constraint of Change; Freedom of Belief and 
Action (in Extrawork Environment ); Autonomy in Supervision, 
Task Identity; Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators 
(in Preprofessional and Professional Environment ); Passion 
for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness, Penalty for I 

Shabby Performance (in Professional Environment), 
Decentralization; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; 
Innovation Values (in Professional Environment), Internal 
Locus of Control, and External Facilitation (in Extrawork 
Environment ) in that order of classif icatory strength as 

I 

evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded 
positively with constraint of change. Task Identity; Esteem 
for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in Preprofessional 
and Professional Environment); Passion for Innovation, 

Passion for Distinctiveness, Decentralization; Couirteous , 
Popular, and Altruistic; Innovation Values (in Professional 
Environment ), Internal Locus of Control, and External 
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Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment), and loaded 
negatively with all other variables. Considering the fact 
that the criterion variable was something desir^le, namely 
Optimizing Approach to Problem solving, and considering the 
nature and the respective arithmatic signs of the discriminating 
variables one would expect this function to be present in 
less magnitude in •'low*' criterion group and correspondingly 
in higher magnitude in "high" criterion group. The relative 
magnitudes fo the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed that this in fact was so (centroid of group 1 = 

- 0.41, group 2 = 0.57). The prediction results using this 
classification function showed that 71.03 per cent of "grouped" 
cases could be correctly classified. 

The results showed (Table 12) that scxie of the personal, 

organizational, and person's environmental forces' variables 

could significantly discriminate between groups of respondents 

respectively low and high (median = 5.75) on the fourth 

factor of creative thinking process, namely Nonconventional 
2 

Ideation Oc.. = 63.42, £ ^ »01). The significant variables 

were Advancement Opportunity; Stimulation, Encouragement, 
and Feedback (in Work Environrw^nt ) ; Self-esteem, Intrinsic 
“otrvation. Passion for Distinctiveness, Constraint of 
Change; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; Determined, Persistent, 
and Self-starter; Innovation values (in Professional 
Environment ); Autonomy in Supervision, Need for 
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S jlf -actualization; Courteous^ Popular, and Altruistic; 
Penalty for Sh^by Performance (in Professional Environment); 
Task Identity, Internal Locus of control; and Obedient, 
VJilling to Accept Judgements; in that order of classif icatory 
strength as evidenced by tbeir respective SDF coefficients. 
This discriminant function could be thought of as loaded 
positively witn stimulation. Encouragement, and Feedback 
(in hork Environment)/ Intrinsic Motivation, Autonomy in 
Supervision, Need for Self-actualization, Internal Locus 
of Control; and obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; ai:d 
loaded negatively v/ith all other variables. This function 
'^as present in less magnitude in "high" criterion grouj? and 
correspondingly in high magnitude in ’•Low" criterion group 
(centroid of group 1 = 0.3 0, group 2 = — 0.68). The 
prediction results using this classification function showad 
that SQmST/o of "grouped** cases could be correctly classified. 
The discriminant analysis results (Td^le 13 ) for the 
fifth factor of creative thinking process, namely Associativa 

Q 

Approach to Problem solving ^^(12) ” 79.86, £ x *01) showed 
that some of the personal, orgaiiizational , and person's 
environmental forces' variables could significantly 
discriminate between people relatively low or high (median = 
10,43) on this factor. The significant factors were 
Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprof essional Environment ); 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Freedom for 
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Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment ); Constraint 
of Change y Informal Work Mechanism; Obedient^ Willing to 
Accept Judgements; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; 

Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment),* 
Self-esteem, Expertise Recognition, Need for Self-actualization; 
and Autonomy and Result Orientation (In Extrawork and 
Childhood Environment ); in that order of classif ioatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective standardized 
discriminant function coefficients. The discriminant function 
could be thought of as loaded positively with Feedback and 
Opportunity (in Preprof essional Environment); Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter; Freedom for Divergent Thought 
(in Professional Environment); Constraint of Change, Informal 
Work Mechanism; Courteous, Popular, and Attruistic; Self-estaem, 
Expertise Recognition, and Need for Self-actualization; and 
loadtsd negatively with all other variables. Considering 
the nature and the respective arithmetic signs of the 
discriminating variables entered in the SDF , this function 
seamed to represent relatively desirable state of affairs 
in terms of greater nuitber of variables. Considering the 
fact that the criterion variable was something desirable, 
namely Associative Approach to Problem solving, one would 
expect this function to be present in higher magnitude in 
"high” criterion groi:p and correspondingly in lower 
magnitude in "low” criterion group. As evidenced by the 
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centroids of the groups in reduced space (centroid of group 
1 = - 0.4 9/ group 2 = 0.51) this expectation came true. 

The prediction results using this classification function 
shov/ed that 72.07 per cent of ''grouped'* cases could be 
correctly classified. 

Results of the Discriminant analysis for the sixth 

factor of the creative thinking process , namely Synthesizing 

Approach to Problem solving (Table 14 ) showed that some of 

the verifies could significantly discriminate between 

groups of respondents respectively low and high (median = 6.59) 

2 

on this factor Oc. ) ~ 94.16, £ ^ .01). The significant 
variables were Internal Locus of Control? Freedom for 
Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment), Constraint 
of Change, Innovation Values (in Preprofessional Environment)? 
Penalty for Shabby Performaince (in Professional Environment ); 
Passion for Distinctiveness, Self-esteem, Passion for 
Innovation? Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved? Task Structure? 

Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in 
Preprof assional and Professional Environment)? Autonomy 
and Result Orientation (in Extrawork aiid Childhood 
Environment )/ and Theory Y, in that order of classificatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. 

Ihe SDF could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Self-esteem? and Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and 
Innovators (in Preprofessional and Professional Environment ), 
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and loaded negatively with all other variables. Considering 
the nature and the respective arithmatic signs of the 
discriminating variables entered in the SDF, this function 
seemed to represent relatively "undesirable”^ state of 
affairs in terras of greater nurttoer of variables. Considering 
the fact that the criterion vari^le was something 
desirable, namely Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving, 
one would expect this function to be present in lass 
magnitude in "high” criterion group and correspondingly in 
high magnitude in "low" criterion group. . The relative 
magnitudes of the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed that this in fact was so (centroid of group 
1 = 0.54, group 2 = - 0.52). Tha prediction results using 
this classification function showed that 73.10 per cent of 
"grouped" cases could be correctly classified. . 

Results of the discriminant analysis for the seventh 
factor of creative thinlcing process, namely Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving (Table 15) showed that some of 
the personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces* variables could significantly discriminate between 
groups of respondents relatively low and high (median = 

5 *79) on this f actor tX? ^ = 87.55, £ .01). The 

significant variables were Need for Self-actualization, 
^holistic Concern; Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter? 
Passion for Distinctiveness, Intrinsic Motivation, Theory Y, 
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Autonomy in Supervision; External Facilitation (in 
Extrawork Environment ); Innovation Values (in Professional 
Environmant ); Role Clarity; Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, 
and Innovators (in Preprofessional and Professional 
Environment); Passion for Innovation, and Internal Locus 
of Control in that order of classif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The 5DF 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Need for 
Self-actualization, Autonomy in Supervision, Role Clarity; 
and Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in 
Preprofessional and Professional Environment); and loaded 
negatively with all other variables. Considering the nature 
of this criterion variable and the SDF one would expect this 
function to be present in higher magnitude in "low" 
criterion group and correspondingly in lower magnitude in 
"high" -criterion group-, r As evidenced by the centroids of 
groups in reduced space (centroid of group 1 = 0.55/ group 2 = 
- 0.75) this expectation came true. The prediction 
results using this classification showed, that 78.62 per cent 
of "grouped cases" could be correctly classified. 

The results of discriminant analysis for tho factor, 
namely Creative Abilities (Table 16) showed that some of 
the personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces' variables could significantly discriminate between 
tpe groups of people relatively low or high (median = 24,63) 
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2 

on Creative Abilities, (X “ 13.05/ g .01). The 

significant variables were Intrinsic Mctivation, Need for 
Saif -actualization; Deterndned, Persistent > and Self-starter; 
Passion for Innovation, Seniority; Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic; Internal Locus of Control; Penalty for Shabby 
Performance (in Professional Environment); Nholistic Concern, 
Task Identity; Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork 
Environment); Innovation Values (in Professional Environment); 
Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment); 
Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment); 

Thaory*^ Y, Innovation Values (in Preprofessional Environment), 
and Time Constraint in that order of classifying strength 
as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
discriminant function could be thought of as being loaded 
positively with Intrinsic Motivation, Theory Y, Time 
Constraint; Innovation Values (in Praprof essional Environment ); 
Penalty for Shabby Performance (in Professional Environment); 
Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional Environmf’nt ); 
and Innovation Values (in Professional Environment )* and 
loaded negatively with all oth^r variables. Considering 
the nature and the respective arithmetic signs of the 
discriminating variables entered in the SDF , this function 
seemed to represent a relatively undesirable state of 
affairs in terms of greater nunber of variables. Considering 
the fact that the criterion variable was something desir'iile. 
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namely creative Abilities/ one would expect this function 
to be present in less magnitude in the "high” criterion 
group / and correspondingly in higher magnitude in "low" 
criterion group. The relative magnitudes of the centroids 
of groups in reduced space revealed that this in fact was 
so (centroid of group 1 = 0.53/ group 2 = — 0,72)/ The 
prediction results using this classification function 
showed that 77.59 per cent of "grouped" cases could be 
correctly classified. 

Antecedents discriminating between levels of competence . 
As mentioned earlier competence had been conceptualized in 
terms of (a) the factors yielded by the perceived job 
competence questionnaire (six factors) and (b ) indiexes of 
generalized and specific competence (two variables). In 
order to identify some of the personal/ organizational/ and 
person’s environmemtal forces' variables that could be used 
to discriminate between groups of people relatively high 
and lovj on these eight dimensions/ correspondingly eight 
discriminant analyses were performed. Those would be 
described one by one. 

Results showed (Table 17) that some of the personal/ 
organizational/ and person's environmental forces' variables 
could significantly discriminate between groups of ' 
respondents relatively low or high (median = 17,69) on the 
first dimension of competence/ namely Competence Thema, 
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2 

(X ^ 2 ) “ 79.04/ £ .01). The significant variables 

were Need for Self-actualization/ Intrinsic Motivation, 

Internal Locus of Control, Time Constraint?' Quiet , Bashful/ 
and Reserved? Skills Variety? Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic? Theory Y? Freedom of Belief and Action (in 
Extrawork Environment)? Autonomy and Result Orientation 
(in Sxtrawork and Childhood Environment)? Freedom for 
Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment)? and 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment)? 
in that order of classif icatory strength as evidenced by 
their respective SDF coefficients. The discriminant function 
could be thought to be loaded negatively with Theory Y ; 

Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment )? 
and Autonomy and Result Orientation (in Extrawork and 
Childhood Environment)? and loaded positively with all other 
variables. Considering the nature and the respective arithmatic 
signs of the variables entered in the SDF , this function 
seemed to represent relatively •‘desirable" state of affairs 
in terms of greater nurttoer of variables. Considering the 
fact that the criterion variable v;as something '‘'desirable", 
namely Competence Thema, one would expect this function to 
be present in less magnitude in the "low" criterion group 
and correspondingly in higher magnitude in "high" criterion 
group. The relative magnitudes of the centroids of 
groups in reduced space revealed that this in fact 
was so (centroid of group 1 = — 0*40, ^roup 2 — 0.60) . 


The prediction results using this classification function 
showed that 71.72 per cent of "grouped” cases could be 
correctly classified. 

Results of the discriminant analysis (Table 18) for 

the second dimension of competence, namely Feedback and 

2 

Accomplishment showed that (X ( 12 ) ~ 45.84, £ ?? .01) some 
of the variables could significantly discriminate between 
groups of respondent relatively low or high (median = 7.11) 
on Feedback and Accomplishment. The significant variables 
were Task Identity, Time Constraint; Innovation Values (in 
Prof vissional Environment); Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment); Passion for Innovation, Nurturant 
Participative Leadership Style; Quiet, Bashful, and ReservxJ; 
Autonomy' in Supervision, Seniority, Advancement opportunity; 
Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork Environment), and 
Self-esteem in that ord«er of <2lassif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The 
discriminant function could be thought of as being loaded 
positively with Time Constraint; Innovation Values (in 
Professional Environment); Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment); Nurturant Participant Leadership 
Style; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; Seniority, and 
Self-esteem, and loaded negatively with all other verifies. 
Considering the nature arxS the respectivs. arithmatic signs 
of the discriminating variables entered in the SDF, this 
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function seemed to represent "undesir^le'* state of affairs. 
Considering the fact that the criterion variable was 
something "desirable”^ namely Feedback and Accomplishment^ 
one would expect this function to be present in less 
magnitude in the “high" criterion group, and correspondingly 
in higher magnitude in "low" criterion group- The relative 
magnitudes of the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed that this in fact was so (centroid of group 1 = 
0.33, group 2 = - 0*45). The prediction results using this 
classification function showed that 66.21 par cent of 
"grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

Table 19 shows the results of the discriminant analysis 

for the third dimension of competence, namely Environment 

Mastery. The significant variables that could discriminate 
2 

CX “ 60.06, £ a? .01) between groups of respondents 

relatively lov; and high (median = 5.66) on Environment 
Mastery were Internal Locus of Control,* Innovation Values 
(in Preprofessional Euvironmeiit )? Expertise Recognition, 
Intrinsic Motivation; Freedom of Belief and Action (in 
Extrawork Environment); Freedom for Divergent Thought (in 
Professional Environment); Seniority; Stimulation, 
Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment); Task 
Identity, Passion for Innovation; Quiet, Bashful, and 
Reserved; Wholistic Concern; Stimulation for Creativity 
(in Extrawork Environment ); Determined, Persistent, and 
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Self-starter? Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements? and 
Time Constraint in that order of classif icatory strength 
as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
SDF could be thought to be loaded negatively with Expertise 
Recognition; Freedom of Belief and Action (in ExtraworTc 
Environment ); Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional 
Environment); Passion for Innovation? and Obedient, Willing 
to Accept Judgements? and loaded positively with all other 
variables. Considering the nature and the respective 
arithmetic signs of the discriminating variables entered 
in the SDF , this function seemed to represent '’desirable'* 
state of affairs in terms of greater nuntoer of variables. 
Considering the fact that the criterion variable was also 
sometliing "desirable" ^ namely Environment Mastery , one would 
expect this function to be present in high magnitude in 
"high" criterion group and in lass magnitude in "low" 
criterion group, and so it was evidenced by the centroids 
of the groups in reduced space (centroid of group 1 = - 0.29, 
group 2 = 0.66). The prediction results using this 
classification function showed that 71.72 per cent of 
"grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

The results (T^le 20) of the discriminant analysis 
for the fourth dimension of competence showed that some of 
the personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces' variables could significantly discriminate between 
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groups of respondents relatively low and high (median = 6.04) 

on this dimension of compcjtencs^ namely Job Involvement 
2 

( 14 ) “ 56.97> £ 55 ,01). The significant variables were 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment); 
Skills Variety; Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; Time 
constraint. External Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment); 
Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment ); 

Need for Self-actualization, Advancement Opportunity, Task 
Identity, Self-esteem; Feedback and Opportunity (in 
Praprof essional Environment); Role Clarity, Autonomy in 
Supervision; and Freedom for Divergent Thought (in 
Professional Environment ) in that order of classif icatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. 

The SDF could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in work environment); 
Need for Self-actualization, Advancement Opportunity, Task 
Identity; Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional 
Environment); and Autonomy in Supervision; and loaded 
negatively with all other verifies. This SDF apparently 
was present in less magnitude in "low'* criterion group and 
correspondingly in higher magnitude in high criterion group 
as it was revealed by the certroids of the groups in 
reduced space (centroid of group 1 = - 0 . 35 / group 2 = 

0*52). The prediction results using this classification 
function showed that 71*38 per cent of "grouped" cases could 
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be correctly classified. 

Next Discriminant analysis results showed that some 

of the personal, organizat ional, and person's environmental 

forces' variables could significantly discriminate (Table 21 ) 

between groups of respondents relatively low or high 

(median = 10.42) on the fifth dimension of competence, namely 

2 

Personal Target Realization (X ^2 ) ~ 119*91 £ v .01). 

The significant factors were Internal Locus of Control, 

Task Identity; Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork 
Environment ); Passion for Innovation, Seniority? Autonomy 
and Result Orientation (in Extrawork and Childhood Environrnent ); 
Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment)? 
Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment ); 
Intrinsic Motivation, Task Structure, Constraint of Change? 
and Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic? in that order of 
classificatory strength as evidenced by their respective 
SDF Coefficients. This discriminant function could be thought 
to be loaded positively with Freedom of Belief and. Action 
(in Extrawork Environment)? and Intrinsic Motivation, and 
load(?d negatively with all other variables. Considering 
the fact that criterion variable was something "desirable" 
one vDuld expect this function to be present in less magnitude 
in "high" criterion group and correspondingly in high magnitude 
in "low" criterion group. The relative magnitudes of the 
centroids of groups revealed that this in fact was so 
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(centroid of group 1 = 0.57, group 2 = - 0.61). The 
prediction results using this classification function 
showed that 74.48 per cent of "grouped" cases could be 
correctly classified. 

Results of the discriminant analysis for the sixth 
dimension of competence (Table 22), namely WorTc Inclination 
and Control, showed (X. “ 59,08, £ = .01) that some of 

the personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces* variables could significantly discriminate between 
the groups of respondents relatively low or high (median = 
6.38) on txiis dimension. The significant variables were 
Decentralization; Quiet , Bashful , and Reserved; Seniority, 
Informal Work Mechanism, Time Constraint, Task Identity; 

Penalty for Shabby Performance (in Professional Environment ); 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment); 
Autonomy in Supervision, Theory Y, and Passion for Innovation, 
in that order of classifying strength as evidenced by their 
respective SDF coefficients. The discriminant function 
could be thought of as being loaded positively with Quiet , 
Bashful, and Reserved; Seniority, Informal Work Mechanism, 

Time Constraint, Task Identity, and Penalty for Shabby 
Performance (in Professional Environment ), but loaded 
negatively with all other variables. This function was 
present in less magnitude in high criterion group and 
correspondingly in high magnitude in low criterion group. 
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as avidencod by the controids of groups in reduced space 
(centroid of group 1 = 0.40, group 2 = - 0.46). The 
prediction of results using this classification function 
shov/ed that 70.79 per cent of •'grouped” cases could ba 
correctly classified i 

Result of the discriminant analysis (T^le 23 ) for 
Generalized Competence , showed (X. == 53.24, £ v .01) 

that some of the personal, organizational, and person's 
environmental forces' variables could significantly 
discriminate between the groups of respondents relatively 
low and high (median = 4.18) on Generalized Competence. 

The significant factors were Nurturant Participative 
Leadership Style, Internal Locus of Control; Freedom for 
Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment); Obedient, 
Willing to Accept Judgements; Feedback and Opportunity 
(in Preprofessional Environment); Passion for Innovation; 
Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; Expertise Recognition; 
Innovation Values (in Professional Environment); Autonomy 
and Result Orientation (in Extrawork and Childhood 
Environment); Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators 
(in Preprofessional and Professional Environtw^nt ); Autonomy 
in Supervision, Role Clarity, Decentralization, and Seniority, 
in that order of classificatoairy strength as evidenced by 
their respective SDF Coefficients . This discriminant 
function could be thought to be loaded positively with 
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Nurturant Pairticipativa Laadarship Style; Feedbaclc and 
Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environment); Courteous, 
Popular, and Altruistic; Innovation Values (in Professional 
Environment), and Seniority, but loaded negatively with 
ail ether verifies. Considering the nature and the 
respective arithmetic signs of the discriminating variables 
entered in the SDF , this function seemed to represent 
relatively "undesirable" state of affairs in terms of 
greater nuntoer of variables. Considering the fact that the 
criterion vari^le was something "desirable" , namely 
Generalized Competence, one would expect this function to 
be present in less magnitude in the "high" criterion group 
and correspondingly in high magnitude in "low" criterion 
group. The relative magnitudes of the centroids of groups 
in rt3ducad space revealed that this in fact was so (centroid 
of group 1 = 0.3 9, group 2 = - 0.44). The prediction 
results using this classification function showed that 63.17 
per cent of "grouped" cases could be correctly classifi« 2 d. 


Results of discriminant analysis for Specific Competence, 
(T^le 24) flowed that j “ 37.07, g ^ .01) some of the 

personal, organizational, and person's environmental forces' 
varidDles could significantly discriminate between the groups 
of respondents relatively high or low (median = 1.39) on 
tihs dimension of competence. The significant variolas 
■ware Advancement Opportunity; Innovation Values (in 


iscriminant Analysis f esults for Personal / Organizational / and Person *s Environmental 
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Preprof essional Environment ); Expertise Recognition; Esteem 
for Pioneers, Creators, and Innovators (in Preprofessional 
and Professional Environment ); Freedom of Belief and Action 
(in Extrawork Environment)/ Self-esteem, Role Clarity; 

Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; External Facilitation 
(in Extrawork Environment), Seniority; and Quiet, Bashful, 
and Reserved; in that order of classif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. The 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Advancement Opportunity; Innovation Values (in 
Preprofessional Environment), Self-esteem; and Obedient, 

Willing to Accept Judgements; and loaded negatively with 
all other variables. This function seemed to be present 
in less magnitude in "lov;*' criterion group, and correspondingly 
in high magnitude in '‘higl” criterion group as evidenced 
by the centroids of group in reduced space (centroid of 
group 1 = - 0.20, group 2 = 0.61). The prediction results 
using this classification function showed that 67.24 per 
cent of the “grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

Antecedents discriminating between levels of excellence . 
Ths^ phenomena of "excellence" could be said to have three 
empirical components, (as evidenced by the factor analysis 
Appendix B ), namely Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence, Excellence Recognition, and Output Excellence. 

In order to indentify some of the personal, organizational. 
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and person’s environmental forces’ variables that could be 
used to discriminate between the groups of people relatively 
lovj or high on these three factors of excellence, three 
discriminant analyses were performed. 

Results of the discriminant analysis (T^le 25 ) for 
the first factor of excellence, namely Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence showed (X. ^2 ) ~ 62.3 7, p ^ ^01) 
that some of these factors could significantly discriminate 
between the groups of respondents relatively low or high 
(median = 10.79) on this factor. The significant factors 
were Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environraant )? 
Advancement, 0ppo3rtunity ; Stimulation for Creativity (in 
Extrawork Environment); Decentralization, Informal v^ork 
Mechanism; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; Determined, 

Persistent, and Self-starter; Autonomy and Result ' Orientation 
(in J^xtrawork and Childhood Environment); Passion for 
Innovation, Need for Self-actualization; Obedient, Willing 
to Accept Judgements; and Innovation Values (in Preprof assional 
Environment), in that order of classif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environment )!■ 
Decentralization; and Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; 
and loaded negatively with all other variables. Considering 
the nature and the respective arithmatic signs of the 
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discriiminating variables entered in the SDF , this function 
seemed to represent relatively ’’undesirable" state of 
affairs in terms of greater number of factors Considering 
the fact that the criterion variable was something 
"desir^la" , namely Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence , one \i?ould expect this function to be present 
in less magnitude in the "high" criterion group and 
correspondingly in higher magnitude in "low" criterion 
group. The relative magnitudes of the centroids of groups 
in reduced space revealed that this in fact was so (centroid 
of group 1 = 0.3 5/ group 2 = - 0.57). The prediction 
results using this classification function showed that 
67.93 per cent of "grouped" cases could be correctly 
classified . 

The discriminant analysis result (T^le 26 ) for the 

second factor of excellence, namely Excellence Recognition, 

showed that some of these variable could significantly 

2 

discriminate (X> ^2 ) ~ 77.30, g =5 .01) between the group 
of respondents relatively high or low (median = 15 .51) on 
this factor. The significant factors were Internal Locus 
of Control; Courteous, Popular,. and Altruistic; Nut ur ant 
Participative Leadership Style, Need for Self-actualization, 
Advancemant Opportunity, Task Identity ; Freedom of Belief 
and Action (in Extrawork Environment ); Stimulation, 
Encouragement , and Feedback (in Work Environrae^nt ); Obedient , 
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Willing to Accept Judgements; Determined, Persistent, and 
Self-starter; Task Structure, and Passion for Distinctiveness, 
in that order of classif icatory strength, as evidenced by 
their respective SDF Coefficients. The discriminant 
function could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, Advancement 
Opportunity; Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork 
Environm'^nt ); Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; 
and Task Structure, and loaded negatively with all other 
verifies. This function was present in higher magnitude 
in the “low" criterion group and correspondingly in less 
magnitude in "high" criterion group, as evidenced by the 
centroids of groups (centroid of group 1 = 0.49, group 2 = 

- 0.49), The prediction results using this classification 
function showed that 74.14 per cent of "grouped" cases 
could be correctly classified. 

Results of the discriminant analysis (Table 27) for 
the third factor of excellence, namely Output Excellence, 
showed (Dc. “ 68,57, £ .01) that some of the personal, 

organizational, and person's environmental forces* variables 
could significantly discriminate between the groups of 
respondents relatively low or high (median = 7,77) on 
this factor. The significant factors were Wholistic 
Concern, Decentralization, Skills Variety, Nurturant 
Participative Leadership Style, Internal Locus of Control; 
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Obedient, Willing to Accept judgements; Expertise Recognition, 
Taslc Identity; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; 

Stimulation for Creativity (in Sxtrawork Environment), 
Seniority; Quiet , B asbful , and Reserved; Time Constraint/ 
Freedom of Belief and Action (Extrawork Environment)/ and 
Theory Y , in that order of classif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective Spp coefficients. This 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded 
negatively with Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, 
Expertise Recognition, Stimulation for Creativity (in 
Extrawork Environment), Time Constraint / Freedom of Belief 
and Action (in Extrawork Environment ) 7 and Theory Y, and 
loaded positively with all other variables* Considering the 
nature and the respective arithmetic signs of the 
discriminating variables entered in the SDF , this function 
seemed to represent relatively “undesirable'* state of 
affairs in terms of greater nurrber of variables. Cbnsidering 
the fact that the criterion variJible was something “desirabi.e** , 
namely Output Excellence, one would expect this function to 
be present in less magnitude in “low'* criterion group and 
correspondingly in higher magnitude- in “high** criterion 
group. The relative magnitudes of tl:^ centroids of groups 
in reduced space revealed that this in fact was so 
(centroid of group 1 = 0.19, group 2 = 1*00)* The 
predictiti/i result using this classification function shov;ad 
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chat 76.65 per cent of “grouped" cases could be correctly 
classified. 

Question 7 

What are the relationships between dimensions of 
creativity and competence, creativity and excellence, 
competence and excellence , and creativity; competence, and 
excellencve? 

Relationship of dimensions of creativity with the 
dimensions of competence . In order to see the relationship 
betvjaen the dimensions of creativity and the dimensions of 
competence, a canonical correlation analysis was performed. 
Three out of possible eight canonical correlations (Table 
28) turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results (Rc = 0.68, ^ = 0.47, = 
276.33, £ V .01) showed that the dimensions of creativity 
were related significantly to the dimensions of competence. 
The two sets of variables mutually shared 47 per cent of 
the variance. The redundancy index (0,1609) for the 
dimensions of competence showed that 0.1609 of tha total 
variance (0.3451 ) in the canonical variate corrposed of 
dimensions of competence was shared with or "explain^ 2 d" by 
the dimensions of creativity. The first left hand variate 
composed of dimensions of creativity could be thought to 
be loaded positively v/ith Creative Abilities, Analytical 
Approach to Problem solving,' Incubation and Illumination; 
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Table 28 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationships of Dimensions of 
Creativity with the Dimensions of Competence 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 

CA 

1,00 

0.05 

- 0.17 

AAPS 

0.57 

0.02 

0.17 

II 

0.60 

- 0.25 

0.54 

GAPS 

0.76 

0.62 

0.37 

NCI 

0.39 

- 0.21 

0.74 

AS APS 

0.88 

- 0,04 

- 0.03 

SAPS 

0.70 

- 0.03 

0.24 

ANAPS 

0.66 

- 0.21 

0.40 

Right hand set 

CT 

0.92 

0.32 

0.17 

fa 

- 0.08 

0.11 

- 0.7 9 

m 

0.72 

- 0.46 

0.11 

ji 

- 0.16 

0.20 

- 0.25 

PTR 

1.00 

0.04 

- 0.09 

WIC 

- 0,09 

0,30 

- 0.79 


(t^le continues ) 
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Table 28 (continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

gc 

0.24 

0.24 

- 0.07 

SC 

- 0.06 

0.51 

0.32 

Rc 

0.68 

0,36 

0.32 

RC^ 

0.47 

0irl3 

0.10 

Chi~square 

276.33 

99,50 

60,32 


64 

49 

36 

£ 

^ 0.01 

^ 0.01 

0, 01 

Variance LHs 

0.5463 

0.0679 

0.1581 

Redundancy LHS 

0,2548 

0. 0088 

0.0161 

Variance RHs 

0.3451 

0.096 9 

0.1832 

Redundancy RHS 

0.1609 

0.0126 

0.0136 


Optimizing Approach to Problem solving^ Nonconventional 
Ideation, Associative Approach to Problem solving. 
Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving, and Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving. This variate was related 
significantly to the right hand canonical variate, composed 
of dimensions of competence, that was loaded positively 
with Com|)etence Thema, Environment Mastery, and Personal 
Target Realization, 

2 , 2 _ 

The second c£ results (Rc = 0,36, Rc = 0,13,'X (49) “ 
99.50, £ Y ‘Ol ) showed some of the dimensions of creativity 
were related significantly to the dimensions of competence 
and shared a variance of 13 per cent. The redundancy index 
( 0 . 0125 ) for the dimensions of competence showed that 0.0125 
of the total variance (0.0969) extracted for the dimensions 
of competence was shared with the dimensions of creativity. 
The left hard variate could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. 

The right hard variate could be thought to be loaded 
positively with Competence Thema ; Work Inclination and 
Control/ ard Specific Competence, ard loaded negatively 
with Environment Mastery • 

The third CC results = 0.32, Rc ^ = 0.10,Tc3^26) ~ 
60.32, £ y .01) showed that some dimensions of creativity 
were related significantly to the some dimensions of 
competence. The two sets of varidoles mutually shared a 
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variance of 10 per cent. The redundancy index (0.0186) 
showed that 0*0186 of the total variance (0.1832) in the 
canonical variate composed of dimensions of competence was 
shared with the canonical variate composed of dimensions of 
creativity. The left hand variate ^^?as loaded positively 
with Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach to 
Problem solving^ Nonconventional Ideation, and Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving. The right hand variate was 
loaded positively with Specific Competence and loaded 
negatively with Feedback and Accomplishment/ and Work 
Inclination and Control. 

Relationship of dimensions of creativity with dimensions 

of excellence . Table 29 presents the results of canonical 

correlation analysis in which dimensions of creativity ware 

related significantly to the dimensions of Excellence i 

Only one out of possible three canonical correlations turned 

2 2 

out to be significant (^ = 0*58, = 0.34 , ^24 ) “ 141 i 96, 

£ ^ .01). The two sets of variables mutually shared 34 
per cent of the variance. The rsadundancy index (0'43 03 9) 
for the factors of Excellence showed that 0.303 9 of the 
total variance (0.3377) in factors of excellence was shared 
with the dimensions of creativity. The left hand variate 
composed of the dimensioils creativity could be thought to 
bo loaded positively with Creative Abilities, Analytical 
Approach to Problem solving/ Incubation and Illumination, 
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Table 2 9 


of Creativity 

v.’ith the Dimensions of Excellence 




set 1 

Variables 

Loadings 


Left hand set 
CA 
AAPS 
II 

GAPS 
NCI 
AS APS 
SAPS 
AN APS 


1.00 

0.68 

0.46 

0.71 

0.19 

0.89 

0.75 


0.57 

(table continues ) 
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Table 29 (continued) 


Set 1 


Variolas Loadings 


Right hand set 


qcze 

0.99 

EXR 

0.76 

OESC 

1.00 

Rc 

0.58 

2 

Rc 

0.34 

Chi-square 

141.96 


24 

£ 

y 0.01 

Variance MS 

0.5259 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1301 

Variance RHS 

0.8377 

Redundancy RHS 

0.3039 
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Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. Associative Approach 
to Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving, 
and Analogical Approach to Problem solving. This canonical 
variate was related significantly to the variate composed 
of factors of excellence, that was loaded positively v;ith 
duality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence 
Recognition, and Output Excellence. 

Relationship of dimensions of competence with the 
dimensions of excellence . Tcble 30 presents the results 
of canonical correlation analysis in which the dimensions 
of competence were related significantly to the factors 
of excellence = 0.56, Rc^ = 0.3l,'X^^24) 124.36, 

£ ^ .01). The two sets of verifies mutually shared a 
variance of 31 per cent. The redundancy index (0.2806) 
for the factors of excellence showed that 0.2806 variance 
of the total variance (0.8928) in the factors of excellence 
was shared with or "explained" by the dimensions of competence. 
The left hand variate composed of dimensions of competence 
could be thought to be loaded positively with Competence 
Thema, Environment Mastery, Personal Target Realization, and 
Generalized Competence, This variate was significantly 
related to the right hand variate that covild be thought 
to be loaded positively with Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence, Excellence Recognition , and Output Excellence . 
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Table 30 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relat-ionship of Dimensions 
of Competence with the Dimensions of Excellence 


Variables 
Left hand set 
CT 

fa 

EM 

JI 

PTR 

vac 

GC 


set 1 


Loadings 


0.97 

0U5 

0.65 

0.00 

1.00 

0.03 

0.70 


SC 


0,02 

(tJ^Dle continues ) 
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Table 30 (continued) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Loadings 

Right hand set 


QCEE 

0.90 

EXR 

0.90 

OEX 

1.00 


0.56 

Rc^ 

0.31 

Chi-square 

121.36 


24 

£ 

^ 0 . 01 

variance LHS 

0.3326 

Redundaricy LHS 

0.1202 

Variance RHS 

0,8928 

Redundancy RHS 

0.2306 
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Relationship of dimensions of creativity and competence 
with the dimensions of excellence . T^le 31 presents the 
results o£ canonical correlation analysis in which the 
dimensions of creativity and competence were related 
significantly to the factors of excellence. Only one 
canonical correlation out of possible three turned out to 
be significant (Rc = 0.65, - 0.43,'X^^^g) = 194.10, 

£ ^ .01). The two sets of variables mutually shared 48 
per cent of the variance. The redundancy index (0.3822) 
for the factors of excellence showed that 0.3822 of the 
total variance (0.8975) in the factors of excellence was 
shared with the dimensions of creativity and competence. 

The left hand variate, composed of dimensions of creativity 
and competence could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Creative Abilities, Analytical Approach to Problem 
solving; Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach 
to Problem solving. Associative Approach to Problem solving. 
Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. Analogical Approach 
to Problem solving. Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, 
Personal Target Realization, and Generalized Competence. 

This canonical variate was related significantly to the right 
hand variate composed of factors of excellence. This right 
hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence 
Recognition, and Output Excellence. 
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Tabl e 31 


Creativity 

and Compatance ■with 

the Dimensions of Excellence 


Variables 


Set 1 


L oadings 

Left hand 

set 


CA 


1.00 

AAPS 


0.61 

II 


0.41 

GAPS 


0.64 

NCI 


0.15 

ASAPS 


0.80 

SAPS 


0.67 

ANAPS 


0.50 

CT 


0.83 

FA 


0.14 . 

Eti 


0.56 

JI 


- 0.01 

PTR 


0.94 

WIC 


0,01 

oc 


0,60 

sc 


0,02 


(table continues ) 
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Tcible 31 (continued) 



Set 1 

Variables 

Loadings 

Right hand set 


QCEE 

0.96 

EXR 

0.85 

QEJi 

1.00 

RC 

0.65 


0,43 

Chi-square 

194.10 


48 

£ 

0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.3510 

Redundancy LHS 

0.14 95 

Variance RHS 

0.8975 

Redundancy RHS 

0.3 822 
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Question 8 

What TcLnd of (dimensions of ) creativity and competence 
discriminate between low and high magnitude of the 
dimensions of excellence? 

In order to identify some of the more important 
dimensions of creativity and competence, that could be used 
to discriminate between the groups of people relatively 
lov; or high on the dimensions of excellence, three 
discriminant analyses were performed. 

The result of the discriminant (Table 32) analysis 
for the first factor of excellence (X. = 50.18, p ^ .01) 

snowed that some of the dimensions of creativity and 
competence could significantly discriminate between the 
groups of respondents relatively high or low (median = 10.79) 
on the first factor of excellence, namely Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence. The significant factors vjere 
Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving ; Feedback and 
Accomplishment; Analytical Approach to Problem solving. 
Associative Approach to Problem solving. Personal Target 
Realization, Analogical Approach to Problem solving. 
Generalized Competence; Specific Competence, and Work 
Inclination and Control, in that order of classificatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients . 
This discriminant function could be thotight of as loaded 
positively with Work Inclination and Control; and loaded 
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negatively -with all other variables. Considering the 
nature and the respective signs o£ the discrirninating 
variables entered in the SDF ^ this function seemed to 
represent relatively "undesir^le" state of affairs in 
terms of greater nunber of vari^les. Considering the fact 
that the criterion vari^le was something “desirable, 
namely Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence ^ one 
would expect this function to be present in less magnitude 
in the “high“ criterion group and correspondingly in higher 
magnitude in the “low" criterion group. The relative 
magnitudes of the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed that this in fact was so (centroid of group 1 = 

0.31, group 2 = - 0.52). The prediction results using this 
classification function showed that 67.2 per cent of 
“grouped" cases could be correctly classifi?^. 

Result of discriminant analysis (Table 33 ) for the 
second dimension of excellence, namely Elxcellence Recognition, 
showed ’(X„ ~ 41.30, p ^ .01) that some of the dimensions 

of creativity and •competence could significantly discriminate 
between the group of respondents relatively high or low 
(median = 15.51) on this factor. The significant variables 
were Generalized Competence, Competence Thema; Incubation 
and Illumination; Environment Masteary., Analytical Approach 
to Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem 
solving. Personal Target Realization; and Peedbaclc and 
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Accomplishment; in that order of classif icatory strength as 
evidenced by their respective SDF coeff ecients . This 
discriminant function could be thought to be loaded positively 
with personal Target Realization and loaded negatively 
with all other variables. Considering the nature and 
arithmetic signs of the SDF ^ this function seemed to 
represent an “undesirable" state of affairs. Considering 
the fact that criterion variable. Excellence Recognition, 
was something "diser^le” , one would expect this function 
to bo present in less magnitude in "high" criterion group 
and correspondingly in high magnitude in “low" criterion 
group. This expectation came true as was evidenced by the 
relative magnitudes of the centroids in groups (centroid 
of group 1 = 0.37, group 2 = - 0.36). The prediction results 
using this classification function showed that 65.52 per 
cent of “grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 

Results of the discriminant analysis for the third 
factor of ‘excellence (Table 34), namely Output Excellence 
(X = 47.68, £ ^ .01) showed that some of the dimensions 
of creativity and competence could significantly discriminate 
between the groups of respondents relatively high or low 
(median = 7.77) on this factor. The significant variables 
were Environment Mastery, Synthesizing Approach to Problem 
solving. Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. Specific 
Competence, Generalized Competence, Associ active Approach to 
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Problem solving. Competence Thema, Nonconventional Ideation, 
and Job Involvement in that order of classif icatory strength 
as evidenced by their respective SDF coefficients. This 
SDF could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Nonconventional Ideation and Job Involvement and loaded 
negatively with all other verifies. Considering the nature 
and the respective arithmetic signs of the SDF this 
function seemed to represent an "undesirable** state of 
affairs in terms of greater nuittoer of verifies. Considering 
the fact that criterion variable was something ''desirable", 
namely Output Excellence, one would expect this function 
to be present in higher magnitude in **low" criterion group 
and correspondingly in less magnitude in "high" criterion 
group. The relative magnitudes of the centroids of groups 
in reduced space revealed that this in fact was so (centroid 
of group 1 = 0.16, group 2 = - 0.94). The predection result 
using this classification function showed that 69.66 per 
cent of "grouped" cases could be correctly classified. 
Question 9 

Hovj the various di mansion (s) of creativity, competence, 
and excellence and other related relevant variables differ 
on an average across the factors of the (private and public) 
ownership^ and (lower, middle, and high) hierarchical level? 
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In order to see the ‘effect' of ownership (private vs 
puODlic ) and hierarchical position (low, middle, and high) 
on the vari.3bles, 2x3 (ownership x hierarchy) univariate 
factorial analyses of variance were calculated. Out of 60 
variables ANOVAs for 44 did not yield any significant F 
ratios. None of the ANOVAs for the dimensions of creativity 
turned out to be significant. Results of ANOVAs that yielded 
at least one significant main effect (15 in total) are 
presented in Table 35. Only one ANOVA yielded a significant 
interaction effect which was for Constraint of Change as 
the dependent measure. Results of this ANOVA would be 
presented in Table 36 and Figure 2. General description 
of the sixteen ANOVA results follo^^JS. 

Dimensions of competence as a function of o v ^nership 
and hierarchical level . The ANOVA results for Competence 
Thema showed that the main effect of ownership was 
significant. This meant that respondents on an average 
shov;ed differential magnitudes of Competence Thema across 
the variable ownership. Specifically the respondents in 
the private organizations showed more (M = 18.45) Competence 
Thema than their public organizations' counterparts 

(M = 17.18, 51(1^284) "" E T 

For Environment Mastery the main effect of ownership 
was significant ^E.(i 284) ~ 24.77, £ y' .01). The cell means 
across the ownership revealed that the executives frgra 
private organizations (M = 6.25) showed greater amount of 
Environiaent Mastery than their counterparts belonging to 
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p\±)lic organizations (M = 5.07). 

Results in the case of Job Involvement showed that 
both the main effects were significant.. This meant that 
the respondents, on an average, showed differential 
magnitudes of Job Involvement across the variables 
ownership and hierarchical level. Specifically, the 
respondents in public organizations showed more (M = 6*27) 

Job Involvement than their private organizations counterparts 
(M = 5.78, 234 ) “ 3.89, £ .05). The cell means across 

hierarchical level revealed that the top level respondents 
showed significantly greater (F^2 284 ) ~ 6.78, p = ,01) 

Job Involvement (M = 6.68) than the low hierarchy level 
resx:>ondents ((M = 5.66 (Newman Keul’s Method, cited in 
Winer, 1962, p. 30)-). 

AiJOVA results for Generalized Competence showed that 
the main effect of hierarchical position was significant • 

(F (2 284 ) ~ 3.90, p ^ .05). The cell means revealed that 
role incurrtoents high in hierarchy level shovjed more 
Generalized Competence (M =4.07) than their low and middle 
level role incunbent counterparts (M = 3.67, M = 3.67). 

Dimension (s) of excellence as a function of ownership and 
hierarchy level « Results for Excellence Recognition showed 
that the main effect of ownership was significant (F 284 ) ~ 
5.92, p ^ .05). This meant that respondents , on an average, 
showed differential magnitudes of Excellence Recognition 



across the variable ownership. The executives in private 
organizations reported more Excellence Recognition (M = 15.0S)/ 
than their counterpart executives in public organizations 
(M = 14.68). 

Results for output Excellence showed that the main 
effect of hierarchy level was significant 234) ~ 3»64 a 

£ ^ .05). The cell means reveal?^ that the role incumbents 
high in hierachy level showed greater Output Excellence 
= 7.82) than their counterpart role incunbents^ middle 
in hierarchy level (M = 7 .3 7 ) . 

Other relevant antecedent and outcome verifies as 
functions of ownership and hierarchy level . For the personal 
characteristic of Quiet # BashfiiL/ and Reserved/ the main 
effect of ownership was significant 284) * 8.43^ p ^ *01 )< 

“^ha cell means revealed that the respondents in private 
organizations shox*/ed greater magnitudes of Quiet / Bashful/ 
Reserved characteristics (M = 8.53) than their public 
organizations* couJiterparts (M = 7.68). 

ANOVA results for the factor Seniority showed that the 
main effect of ownership was significant 284) ’“ 3.0.11/ 

£ ^ .01). The cell means revealed that the respondents in 
private organizations were relatively more senior (M = 17.69) | 
than their public organizations* counteirparts (M = 13.26). 
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In case of Constraint of Change, both the main effects 
were insignificant (T^le 36) but the interaction effect 
of ownership x hierarchy was significant 284) ~ S»-43, 

p ^ .01 ) • Internal comparison among the cell means of 
interaction showed (Figure 2) that the respondents who 
were high in hierarchy level and in public organizations 
on an average reported experiencing more Constraint of 
Change (M = 6.03) than the respondents belonging to the 
high hierarchy level in private organizations (M = 4*44). 

Results for the varidDle Wholistic Concern showed 
that the main effect of ownership was significant 284) ~ 

6.26, g ^ .05). The cell means showed that the respondents 
in private organizations reported having more Wholistic 
Concern (M = 15.22) than their counterparts in public 
organizations (M = 14*03). 

For Advancement Opportunity the main effect of 
ownership was significant (F^ 234 ) “ 7.58, £ v *01). The 

I 

cell means ^owed that the respondents in private organizatioj 
had greater. Advancement Opportunities (M = 10.29) than 


their counterpairts in public organizations (M = 9.47). 

For the variable Expertise Recognition, the main effect 
of ownership was significant 234 ) ~ 11*69) 2 ^ -01)4 

This meant that the respondents showed differential magnitude 


of Experitse Recognition across the variable ownership. 


The cell means across ownership showed that the resxx)ndents 
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Table 36 

Analysis of Variance Result for Constraint of change as a 
Function of Qv/nership x Hierarchy levels.- 


Hierart;.]:iing levels 

ownership Low(bj_) Middle (b 2 ) HighO^^ ) ,! 1(2 ,234 

Private (a^^) 5*61 5 . 5 O 4.45 36.31 8.43**| 

Public (.a.^) 5.06 4.81 6.03 


MEAN CONSTRAINT OF CHANGE 


■ Private Organizations 
□ Public Organizations 



HIERARCHICAL LEVELS 

Figure 2. Mean constraint of change 

as a function of organizational 
ownership and hierarchical levels of 
the role incumbents. 
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in private organizations reported great-ar Expertise 
Recognition (M = 20.74) than their counterparts in public 
organizations (M = 13.60). 

Results for Skills Variety showed that the main effect 
of ownership was significant 234 ) ~ E ^ .01). 

The cell means revealed that respondents in private 
organizations had greater Skills Variety (M = 9.70), than 
their public organization counterparts (M = 8.85). 

For Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work 
Environment ); the main effect of ownership was significant 
^—(1,284) “ 14.42, £ ^ .01). The cell means revealed that 
the respondents in private organization reported greater 
amount (M = 10.41) of Stimulation, Encouragement, and 
Feedback (in Work Environment ); than the respondents in 
public organizations (M = 9.23). 

Results for the factor Satisfaction with Company 
Policies showed that the main effect of ownership was 
significant (F^ 284) “ 36.17, £ .01). This meant that 

the respondents, on an average, showed differential magnitudes 
of satisfaction with Company Policies. The cell means 
across ownership revealed that the respondents in private 
organizations showed greater satisfaction (m = 10*36) than 
their counterparts in public organizations = 8.65). 

Results for the variables Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 
snowed that the main effect of ownership was significant 



(1 234) ~ 7.22, £ V •01). The cell means revealed that 
the respondents in private organizations shov/ed greater 
Intrinsic Job Satisfaction (M = 6.69) than tlieir counterparts 
in public organizations (M = 6.13 ). 

ANOVA results for Organizational Effectiveness showed 
that the main effect of ownership was significant 284) ~ 

17.10, £ ^ .01). The cell means revealed that respondents 
in private organizations reported their organizations to 
be higher on this variable (M = 12.96) than their counterparts 
in public organizations (M = 11.40). 

Question 10 

What are the patterns of relationships of the dimensions 
of competence and creativity with the personal outcomes 
such as personal effectiveness, excellence, arxl job 
satisfaction? 

Table 37 presents the results of canonical correlation 
analysis in which factors of creativity and competence 
were related to thfe personal outcome variables. Two CG s 
out of possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first CC resiilts = 0.71, = 0«5l,X^^^^2) 

347.73 ) £ ^ .01) showed that the dimensions of creativity 
and competence were significantly related to the personal 
outcome varisbles. The two sets of variables mutually 
shared 51 per cent of the variance. The redundancy index 
(0.2692 ) for the factors of personal outcon^s showed that 
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Table 3 7 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of the Dimensions 
of Creativity and Competence vjitl:^ Person a l Outcomes 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



CA 

o 

o 

t 

- 0,02 

AAPS 

0.53 

- 0.15 

II 

0*40 

0.06 

GAPS 

0,71 

- 0,02 

NCI 

0.25 

- 0.03 

ASAPS 

0.88 

0,03 

SAPS 

0.65 

0.07 

anaps 

0*4 9 

0.07 

CT 

0.87 

0.21 

FA 

0.12 

0.32 

EM 

0.52 

0,28 

JI 

- 0.04 

0.66 

PTR 

0,96 

0,11 

WIC 

0.01 

0.27 

GC 

0.67 

- 0 .C4 

SC 

0.12 

- 0.24 


(table continues ) 
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Table 3 7 (continued) 



set 1 

set 2 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 



PE 

1.00 

~ 0.13 

■ QCE’-E 

0.92 

~ 0.03 

EXR 

0.79 

0.22 

OEX 

0.98 

- 0.01 

SCP 

0.24 

0.46 

US 

0.31 

0.74 

SJSHO 

0.16 

0.09 

Re 

0.71 

0.45 


0,51 

0.20 

Chi»square 

347.73 

150.98 


112 

90 

£ 

^ 0.01 

^ 0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.3803 

0.0525 

Redundancy LHS 

0,1929 

0.0104 

Variance RH5 

0.5308 

0.1185 

Redundancy RHS 

0,26 92 

0.0235 



0.2692 out of total variance (0,5308 ) in the right hard 
variate was shared with the left hand variate. The left 
hand variate could be thought of as loaded positively with 
Creative Abilities, Analytical Approach to Problem solving; 
Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach to Problem 
solving. Associative Approach to Problem solving^ Synthesizing 
Approach to Problem solving. Competence Thema, Environment 
Mastery, Personal Target Realization, and Generalized 
Competence. This variate was related to the right hand 
variate that was loaded positively with Personal 
Effectiveness, Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, 
Excellence Recognition, Output Excellence, and Intrinsic 
Job Satisfaction. 

2 2 

The second CC result (^ = 0.45, ^ = 0.20, X (^gg) " 

150.98, £ ^ .01 ) showed that sorre of the dimensions of 
creativity and competence were significantly related to the 
personal outcome variables and both the sets mutually 
shared a variance of 20 per cent. The redundancy index 
(0*023 5) for the personal outcome variables showed that 
0,0235 out of total variance (0.1185) was shared with the 
left hand variate that was loaded positively with Peedbach 
and Accorrplishment; and Job Involvement. This variate was 
related to the right hand variate that was loaded positively 
with Satisfaction with Company Policies and Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction. 



Question 11 


What are the interrelationships of personal^ 
organizational, and person’s environmental forces’ variables 
with personal, outcome variables? 

Table 38 presents the results of canonical correlation 
analysis in which personal, organizational, and person's 
environmental forces’ variolas were related to the personal 
outcome verifies. Four CCs out of possible seven turned 
out to be significant. 

The first CC results = 0,80, = 0.64 , 54 ) “ 

813.72, £ ^ ,01) showed that left hand set (composed of 
personal, organizational, and person’s environmental 
forces' variables was related significantly to the right 
hand variate (composed of personal outcome variables). The 
two sets of variolas mutually shared 64 per cent of the 
variance. The Rdx for right sat (0.4228) showed that 
0.4228 out of total variance (0.6651 ) in the right set of 
variables was shared with the left hand variate. The left 
hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
personal variables such as Internal Locus of Control , 

Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, creative Abilities, 

Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, Personal Target 
Realization, Generalized Competence, Need for Self -actualization , 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving; Incubation and 
Illumination; Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. 
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Table 38 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of Personal 
Ox~ganizational / and Person *s Environmental Forces ' 
Variables with Personal Outcomes 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 Set 4 

Variables Loadings Loadings Loadings Loadings 

Left hand set 


ILC 

. 0.92 

-- 

0.16 

- 

0.08 

0.10 

ss 

0.51 

• -- 

0,23 

- 

0.00 

0.03 

IM 

0.69 

- 

0.24 

- 

0.02 

0.08 

CA 

0.99 

- 

0.26 


0.00 

- 0,06 

CT 

0,84 

- 

0.07 


0.07 

0. 06 

FA 

0.15 


0.10 


0.16 

~ 0.09 

EM 

0.4 8 

- 

0,10 


0.23 

- 0,04 

JI 

0.11 


0.42 


0,21 

0,01 

PTR 

0.91 

- 

0,10 


O.Ol 

- 0.05 

rac 

0.12 


0.32 

- 

0,03 

0.15 

GC 

0,62 

- 

0,15 

- 

0.06 

0.07 

SC 

0.06 


0,16 

- 

0.11 

- 0.03 

NSA 

0.64 

- 

0,33 


0.04 

- 0.09 

AAPS 

0.43 

- 

0.21 

- 

0.04 

0.00 

II 

0,36 

- 

0,08 


0.03 

- 0.07 

PAPS 

0.64 

- 

0.18 


0.03 

0.08 






(table 

continues ) 
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Table 38 (continued) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

NCI 

0.17 

- 0.20 

0,09 

- 0,23 

AS APS 

0. 80 

- 0.20 

0. 01 

- 0,12 

saps' 

0,56 

- 0.18 

0,09 

- 0.01 

anaps 

0.44 

- 0.10 

0.03 

- 0.27 

DPS 

0.68 

- 0.36 

- 0.11 

- 0.10 

QBR 

0.12 

- 0.15 

0,07 

- 0.02 

CPA 

0.60 

- 0.3 9 

0.06 

0.04 

OWAJ 

0.48 

- 0.04 

0.03 

.0,24 

S 

,0.15 

0.20 

0.09 

. 0.02 

PI 

. 0.64 

- 0.29 

0,06 

- 0. 02 

PD 

0.42 

- 0,26 

0.02 

- 0.17 

TS 

0.72 

0.07 

0.04 

- 0.10 

RCL 

0.80 

0.12 

0,12 

- 0*02 

TC 

1 

o 

s 

- 0.13 

- 0.01 

- 0.02 

CTC 

0.05 

- 0.13 

0.07 

0.06 

NPLS 

0.38 

0.57 

O 

•- 

o 

CD 

- 0.24 

T£ 

0,60 

0.09 

- 0.05 

- 0.11 

WC 

0.57 

0.53 

- 0,02 

CO 

o 

• 

o 

1 

IVM 

0.43 

0.17 

- 0.12 

- 0.25 

AO 

0.69 

0.51 

0.12 

- 0.06 

TI 

0.83 

- 0.08 

0.03 

- 0.14 




(t^lo 

continues ) 
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Table 3 8 ( continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

set 2 

set 3 

Set 4' 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

ETR 

0.59 

0,79 

- 0.10 

- 0,05 

D 

0.01 

0.45 

0,11 

0.08 

AS 

~ 0.21 

0.38 

- 0.02 

0. 01 

SV 

0.61 

0,38 

0.13 

- 0.16 

FO (PPE ) 

0,36 

- 0.01 

0,04 

~ 0,10 

SEP (VJE ) 

0.56 

0.46 

0,13 

0.10 

epcKppe&pe) 

0.32 

- 0.15 

- 0.08 

- 0. 07 

IV (PPE) 

0.38 

- 0.12 

- 0,06 

- 0.14 

EF (ETWE ) 

0.29 ■ 

- 0.15 

0.01 

- 0.19 

ARO(m\fE Sc CE) 

0.20 

- 0.01 

- 0.14 

- 0,18 

PBA (EV'JE ) 

0,28 

- 0,12 

- 0,06 

- 0.17 

PSP (PE ) 

0.11 

- 0.02 

0.06 

~ 0.00 

PDT (PE ) 

0.43 

- 0,11 

0,06 

- 0.10 

SC (EWE ) 

0,45 

- 0.15 

0.03 

- 0.31 

IV (PE) 

0.56 

- 0.08 

0,07 

- 0.14 

Right hand set 





PE 

1.00 

- 0.2 9 

- 0.16 

- 0,04 

QCEE 

0,87 

- 0.25 

- 0.03 

- 0.4 9 

EXR 

0.89 

- 0,14 

0.17 

0.27 

OEX 

1.00 

0. 12 

0.04 

0.18 

SCP 

0.57 

0. 95 

0.1 9 

0.05 


(t able co ntinues ) 
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Tcible 38 (continued) 


Variables 

set 1 

Set 2 

Sst. 3 

set 4 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

US 

0.61 

0.6 9 

0.3 8 

- 0.24 

SJSHO 

0.42 

- 0.46 

- 0.19 

- 0.29 

Rc 

0.80 

0.74 

0.59 

0.51 

RC^ 

0.64 

0.54 

0.35 

0.26 

Chi -square 

813 .72 

551.23 

347,74 

236.26 


364 

3 06 

250 

196 

2 

^ 0.01 

0.01 

^ 0.01 

^ 0.05 

Variance LHs 

0.2777 

0.0727 

0.0072 

0.0155 

Redundancy LHS 

0,1765 

0.03 94 

0. 0025 

0.004-1 

Variance RHS 

0.6651 

0.2519 

0.03 88 

0.0702 

Redundancy RHS 

0.4228 

0,1367 

0.013 5 

0.0184 
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Associative , Approach to PrdblGTtt scii^iing j Synthesizing 
Approach to Problem solving, Ana-logi-cal approach to Problem 
solving; Determin-Gd , Persistent, ana SeZLf -starter; Courteous, 
Popular, and Altruistic; Obedient,- WiMl_in ^ to Accept 
Judgements; Passion for innova-ticn, Pssssion for 
Distinctiveness; Organizational ^atri-iolss including Task 
Structure, Role Clarity, Nurturant PaErt-laJ.pative Leadership 
Style, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern., Imfcornnal Work Mechanism, 
Advancement Opportunity, TasR Id ersti-tis^, Socpertise Recognition, 
Sld-lls variety, and person' s envir-onnienttalL forces' variables 
such as Feedback and Opportunity ( in Preporof essional 
Environment); Stimulation, Encouraugement, and Feedback 
(in Work Environment); Esteem fox li-oneers. Creators and 
Innovators (in Preprofessional and P*rofesslonal Environment)/ 
Innovation Values (in Preprof essJLo naal Em\rnronment ) ; Freedom 
for Divergent Thought (in Profess! omal_ Bnwironment ), 
Stimulation for Creativity (an Soct rawcorl-^ Environment )* and 
Innovation Values (in Prof essional Krw^isromment ) . This 
canonical variate was related sigaif JcsantHy to the right 
hand variate that was loaded posit i\rel_y with personal 
Effectiveness, Quality Conscious Emterrprrerneurial Excellence, 
Excellence Recognition, Output Exc^L lesncce^ Satisfaction 
with Company Policies, Intrinsic Jcb Statisf action / and 
Satisfaction with Job Security and lEeslpimg others. 
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2 2 

Tine second CC results ( Rc = 0.70, = 0.54, X ( 305 ) ” 

551.23 , ^ ^ .01) showed that the two sets of variables 
Mere, related significantly and shared a variance of 54 
per cent . The redundancy index for right hand variate 
(0.1367) showed that 0.1367 out of total variance (0.2519) 
in the right hand variate was shared with the left hand 
variate. The left hand variate could be thought to he 
loaded positively with personal variables such as Job 
Involvement / Work Inclination and Control; organizational 
variables such as Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, 
Wholistic Concern, Advancement O ppoii:. unity , Expertise 

t 

Recognition, Decentralization, Autonomy in Supervision, 

Skills Variety; and Stimulation, Encouragement and Feedback 
(in Work Environment ); a f actor of person’s environmental 
forces / lout loaded negatively with Need for Self -aictualization; 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter? and Courteous, 
Popular, and Altruistic (personal variables). This canonical 
variate was significantly related to the right hand variate 
that was loaded positively with Satisfaction with Company 
Policies^ Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; and Satisfaction vjith 
Job Security and Helping others. 
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The third CC though significant, did not have loadings 
equal to or greater than 0«30.# Therefore it would be 

reported in the table, but would not be described. 

2 - 2 

The fourth CC results ( Rc = 0,51/ ^ = 0.26, ^ 95 ) ~ 

23 6.26, £ F .01) showed that the two sets of variables 
^^^ere significantly related and shared a variance of 26 
per cent. The redundancy index for the right hand variate 
(6.0184) showed that 0.0184 out of total variance (0.0702) 
in the right hand variate was shared with the left hand 
variate. The left hand variate could be thought to be 
loaded negatively with Stimulation for Creativity (in 
Extraworh Environment). The right hand variate could be 
thought to be loaded negatively with Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence. 

Question 12 

What is the strength of association of the personal 
outcome variables talcen individually as the criterion with 
personal, organizational, and person's environmental forces’ 
variables as the predictors? 

In conceptual framework of this research, the personal 
outcomes occupy a signal position. These could be taken 
as the criteria against which all other variable in the 
framework could be evaluated. Considering the fact that 
personal outcomes is a global Ijibel of several components 
of personal outccxne vari^le, and that regression may 
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scirivatiiTies contain a bit more of information, it vjas 
considered useful to examine the strength of association 
of the individual components of thc2 personal outcomes with 
all the other "antecedent" variables. Therefore 
corresponding to the seven components of personal outcomes, 
seven multiple regression equations were computed with each 
of the components as the criterion and other "antecedent" 
variables as the predictors. It is actaiowledged that such 
an analysis after canonical correlation analysis may be 
redundant to a large extent, nevertheless, since sometimes 
individual variables as criterion may be in the focus of 
attention, such multiple regression analyses were done as 
additional inputs for understanding of the "antecedents" 
of the personal outcomes in a better way. The results of 
multiple regression analysis with each of the components 
of personal outcomes as criterion and other variables as 
predictors follow. 

In most multiple regression analyses ( MRA ) , a stepwise 
multiple regression analysis was performed using "all" 
possible varidDles in the predictor set. However, in stepwise 
regression process , usually a step may be identified after 
which addition of Si±>sequent verifies adds but less than 
one per cent of variance predicted. Considering the • 

expensive nature of such addition of variables, it was 
decided to drop such variables that add less than one 
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p(?r cent of variance from the equation. Finally, a 

regression equation consisting of less nuntoer of variables, 

heretoafter referred to as the short listed regression 

equation would be reported in all the MRA results, thus, 

elementary information would be given for the "total*' 

regression equation and detail?5d information would be 

provided for the short listed regression equations in all 

subsequent MRA results and discussions. 

There is a tendency in multiple R coefficients computed 

from a sample to tend to be somewhat inflated with respect 

to the population R due to the accumulation of chance errors 

which may pile up since R is always taken as positive. An 

obtained R can be "corrected, adjusted, or shrunken" to 

give a better measure of the population R by using the 

following formula, 

2 

^ = 1 - ( ( 1 _ r2 ) ( ^ ., 1 . ) ) 

Where • 

_2 2 . 

Rc = adjusted R 

N = size of tlie sample 

K = nuntoer of predictor variables 

In all the multiple regression analyses results 

reported herein, unadjusted values have been reported. 

2 

However , adjusted R or R values may readily be obtained 
by using the ^ove formula should they be reqixLrtsd . It 
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2 

would be noted that the adjusted R values inay undergo 
considerable change when N is small, K is large, or R is 
small. In the present study, especially in case of the 
"shoirt listed” regression equations, these conditions 
seldom arise. Therefore, the adjusted values are less 
lihely to be drastic ally different from those obtained.' 

Predicting personal effectiveness by personal , 
organizational, and person's environmental forces* variables . 
Results of MRA in which Personal Effectiveness was the 
criterion and personal, organizational, and environmental 
forces' variables were the predictors, showed that overall 
regression was significant 23 9) “ 4.28, £ v *01 ) . 

Out of the 52 predictor variables, two (Personal Target 
Realization and Role Clarity) could not be included due 
to F - level or tolerance level being insufficient for 
further computation. The fifty variables entered stepvjise 
into the regression equation explained 50 per cent of 
variance in the criterion variable. A short listed regression 
equation consisting of ten predictors explaining 41 per 
cent variance was retained. Results based on these ten 
variables (Table 39) showed that overall regression was 
significant 279) ~ 19«68/ 2 T All the individual 

variables except Need for &^lf -actualization were individually 
signif leant predictors at p y .05. Out of the significant 
predictors. Self-esteem and. Analytical Approach to Problem 
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Tdole 3 9 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal^ 


Organizational and Personas Environmental Forces as Predictors ^ 
and Personal Effectiveness as the Criterion 



2 

Varxables r beta R R b Std. error F/-, o'tqn 

- - - - of b -a,279) 


.46 .18 .46 .21 .09 . 04 7.55** 

.42 .17 .53 .28 .3 0 t.09 10.44** 

.31 .20 .56 .31 ,32 .^08 16.91** 

*44 .18 ,59 .35 .20 .06 9,30** 

.40 .15 .61 .3 7 .22 ..08 7.44** 

.12 ,13 ,62 .38 .25 .09 7.27** 

♦38 ,16 , 63 ,.3 9 .17 .06 7.3 6** 

.13 - .10 ,63 .40 - ,14 .07 4.21* 

.26 -.13 .64 .41 -.16 .07 5,15* 

.33 , 09 ,.64 .42 ,.08 .05 2.76 

5.22 

ANOVA for regression 


Source 

SS 


MS 

F 

£ 

Regression 

602.98 

10 

60.3 0 

19,68 

^ .01 

Residual 

859.40 

279 

CO 

o 

• 

CO' 




ns = not significant at £ f *05. *p ^ *05. **p r .01, 


CA 

ILC 

GC 

DPS 

TI 

SC 

ASAPS 

AAPS 

SE 

NSA 

Constant 
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solving were the negative predictors of Personal 
Effectiveness meaning that, other things being constant, 
the magnitudes of these variables should be relatively low 
in order to have higher Personal Ef f ectiveness ^ Out of the 

I 

remaining positive predictors, the vari^les could be 
interpreted as having their respective strengths of 
association in the following order. Generalized Competence, 
Creative Abilities; Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; 
Associative Approach to Problem solving. Internal Locus of 
Control, Task Identity, and Specific Gonpetence. 

Predicting quality conscious entreprenuarial e>ccc- Hence 
by personal, organizational, and person’s environmental 
forces* variables . A multiple regression analysis was 
performed talcing Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence 
as the criterion and personal, organizational, and 
environmental forces* variables as pr<xJictors. The result 
showed that overall regression was significant 241 ) “ 

3.26, p V ••01). Out of the 52 predictor verifies four 
(Internal Locus of Control, Intrinsic Motivation, Theory Y, 
and Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional Enviornraent ) 
could not be included due to F — level or tolerance level 
being insufficient for further computation. Forty eight 
variables entered stepwise into the regression equation 
explained 3 9 per cent of variance in the criterion variable. 

A regression equation consisting of eleven predictors and 
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explaining 33 per cent of variance was retained. Results 
based on these eleven variables (Tdale 40) showed the 
overall regression was significant 278) ~ 12,35/ 

£ ^ ,01)* All the individual variables except four 
(Optimizing Approach to Problem solving/ Nurturant Participative 
Leadership Style; Feedback and Accomplishment; and 
Decentralization) were individually significant predictors 
at p ^ .05. Out of the remaining positive predictors the 
variables could be interpreted as having their respective 
stength of association in the following order. Creative 
Abilities/ Neesd for Self-actualization/ Stimulation for 
Creativity (in Extrawork Environment)/ Generalized Competence/ 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach 
to Problem solving/ and Informal Work Mechanism. It would 
mean that/ other things being constant/ these variables 
should be relatively high in order to have higher Quality 
Conscious iSntrepreneurial Excellence. 

Predicting excellence recognition by personal , 
organizational, and personas environmental forces* variables . 
Results for the criterion variable Excellence Recognition 
showed that the overall regression was significant 9 240) ~ 

3.18/ £ Y .01)/ explaining 3 9 per cent variance in the 
criterion variable. Out of 52 predictor vari^les, three 
(Seniority , Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, and 
Task Identity ) could not be included due to F - level or 
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Table 40 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal ^ 
Organizational^ and Person* s Environmental Forces as Predictors ^ 
and Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence as the criterion 


VariiiDles 

r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1 ,273) 

CA 

.42 

.19 

.42 

.17 

.09 

.03 

8.13** 

SC (ES'JE ) 

.31 

.16 

.45 

.21 

.09 

-03 

9.60** 

IWM 

• 26 

.11 

.4 9 

*24 

.13 

.06 

4 .53* 

GC 

.19 

.15 

.51 

.26 

.21 

.07 

8.86** 

NSA 

.29 

.17 

.52 

.27 

.13 

.04 

9.28** 

ANAPS 

.30 

.14 

.54 

.29 

.15 

.07 

5.21* 

SAPS 

*28 

.13 

.55 

.3 0 

.14 

.06 

4 .52* 

GAPS 

i21 

- .11 

.56 

.31 

I 

o 

CD 

.04 

3 .3 2^® 

NPLS 

il8 

.10 

.56 

.32 

.01 

.01 

3 .78’^^ 

PA 

.07 

.09 

57 

.32 

.09 

.05 

3 .06’^® 

D 

- .14 

- .08 

.57 

.33 

- .04 

-02 

3 .68^^® 

Constant 





2.20 




ANOVA for regression 


Source 


df 

MS 

F 

P 

Regression 

346.88 

11 

31.53 

12.3 5 

V .01 

Residual 

709.55 

278 

2.55 




ns = not significant at p ^ .05* *p ^ .05. **p r -01* 
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tolerance level being insufficient for further computation. 
The short, listed regression equation consisted of ten 
variables. Overall regression was significant (^.(10 279) ~ 
13,32^ £ V ,01) and explained 32 per cent variance in the 
criterion (Table 41). All the individual variables (^cept 
Job Involvement^ Penalty for Shabby performance; and 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter) were significant. 

Out of the significant predictors Nonconventional Ideation 
was the negative predictor. Remaining positive significant 
predictors could be interpreted as having their respective 
strength of association in the following order. Internal 
Locus of Control; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; 

Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; Generalized 
Conpeterjce, Associative Approach to Problem solving, and 
Env i ro nrne nt M as t ery . 

Predicting output excellence by personal, organizational , 
a nd person's invironmental forces* variables . Results of 
MRA with Output Excellence as the criterion showed that 
the overall regression consisting of fifty variables was 
significant (!1(50 23 9) “ 3,33, £ v .01) and explained a 
total of 41 per cent variance in the criterion variable. 

The variables Specific Competence and Innovation Values 
missing could not be included in the regression equation 
due to the F - level being insufficient for further 
computation. Table 42 shows that the short listed regression 
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T^le 41 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal , 
Organizational^ and Person's Environmental Forces as 
Predictors^ and Excellence Recognition as the Criterion 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 

^2 

R 


Std . error 
of b 

-(1 ,279) 

ILC 

.3 9 

.25 

.3 9 

,15 

.52 

.12 

19.32** 

CPA 

*34 

.22 

.46 

,21 

.28 

.07 

15.66** 

GC 

^26 

.17 

.4 9 

.24 

.33 

*10 

10.78** 

OWAJ 

.25 

.19 

*51 

•26 

.37 

.10 

13 .40** 

NCI 

- ,03 

“ .15 

.53 

.28 

CM 

• 

1 

.09 

8,03** 

ASAPS 

.25 

.14 

.54 

.29 

.17 

.07 

5.37* 

EM 

,21 

.11 

.55 

.3 0 

.15 

.07 

4 .22* 

JI 

.07 

.10 

.56 

.31 

.14 

*07 

2.77^® 

PSP (PE ) 

.05 

.09 

.56 

•3 2 

.12 

.07 

3.09^® 

DPS 

• 17 

[ 

o 

.57 

.33 

- .14 

.08 

2.83^® 

Constant 





2.99 






ANOVA for 

regression 



Source 

- SS .. 


MS 

F 

E 

Regression 

677.81 

10 

67.78 

13*32 

y -01 

Residual 

1420.20 

279 

5.09 




ns - not. significant at £ ^ *05* *p ^ ,05. **p f ,01, 
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Table 42 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal ^ 


Organizational^ and Person* s Environmental Forces as Predictors , 


and Output 

Excellence as 

LAV <.<* V/l'-lLClW A 

the Criterion 









Variables 

■ r ' 

beta 

R 

r2 


Std . error 
of b 

~ (1,280) 

CA 

.45 

.29 

.45 

.20 

.09 

.02 

21. 04-** 

TI 

.35 

.17 

.48 

.23 

.14 

.05 

9.36** 

ILC 

.34 

.10 

.50 

.25 

.10 

.06 

3.16^® 

OWAJ 

.23 

.08 

.52 

.27 

.,03 

.05 

2.26^® 

NCI 

.04 

- .17 

.54 

.29 • 

- -13 

.04 

9.99** 

QBR 

.13 

.15 

-55 

.31 

.07 

♦ 03 

7.99** 

GC 

.22 

•11 

.56 

.32 

.11 

.05 

4-94* 

CT 

.35 

.10 

.57 

.33 

-04 

.02 

3 .10^® 

NC 

• 20 

.09 

.58 

.33 

.03 

.02 

2.8S’^® 

Constant 





1.4 9 




ANOVA for regression 


Source 

SS 


MS 

F 

E 

Regression 

172 .75 

9 

19.19 

15.48 

.01 

Residual 

347.07 

280 

1 .23 




ns = not significant at g v *05 • 
*2 ^ .05. e ‘Ol* 
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equation consisting of nine varieflDles, was significant 
(F(g 230) “ I5.48y. £ ^ ,01) and explained 33 per cent 
variance in the criterion variable. All the individual 
variables (except Internal Locus of Control; Obedient, 

Willing to Accept Judgements; Competence Thema, and Wholistic 
Concern) were significant, out of the significant predictors, 
Nonconventional Ideation was the negative predictor. 

Remaining positive predictors could be interpreted as having 
their strength of association in the following order 
Creative Abilities, Task Identity; Quiet, Bashful, and 
Reserved; and Generalized Competence. 

Predicting satisfaction with., cpnpany policies by personal 
biyganlzatlonal , and- ps-rson^s sayirt T>iTfehtal forccis*’ variabl&e * 
MRA results taking satisfaction with Company Policies as 
criterion showed that overall regression was significant 
(—(51 238) ~ 5.06, £ ^ .01) and explained 52 per cent 
variance in the criterion vari^le. Out of 52 predictor 
variables. Obedient Willing to Accept Judgements; could not 
be included in the regression equation due to F - level 
being insufficient for further conrputation. Tdble 43 show&r. 
that short listed regression equation consisting of twelve 
variolas was significant (11^2 277) ~ 20.99, £ v *01) and 
explained 48 per cent variance. All the individual variolas 
(except Competence Thema, Creative Abilities, and Job 
Involvement) were significant. Out of the significant 
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?^le 43 

lultiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporat-ing Personal^ 
)rgani 2 ational > and Person’s En v ironmental Forces as Predictors; 


ind Satisfaction with Company Policies as 

the 

Criterion 




2 

’’aricblss r beta R R 

b 

Std. error ')nn\ 

of b 


TR 

•'60 

.55 

♦ 60 

.3 6 

.26 

.02 

119.66** 

IC 

*21 

.10 

.62 

.3 8 

♦14 . 

.06 

4.54* 

PA 

- ,09 - 

.16 

♦ 63 

♦40 

- .18 

i06 

9. 53** 

0 

♦3 9 

.12 

.64 

*41 

.12 

.05 

5.; 70* 

BR 

- .10 - 

,11 

.65 

.43 

.10 

.04 

5,41* 

R0(EWE 

& CE) ,09 

,12 

.66 

.44 

.12 

.04 

6.79** 

Cl 

- ,09 - 

,12 

.67 

.43 

- .17 

;07 

5.92* 

r 

.14 

*08 

.67 

.45 

.05 

.03 

2.13^® 

\ 

.06 - 

.11 

,68 

,46 

.14 

♦06 

5.38* 

c 

- ,02 ~ 

,11 

.68 

.47 

- .09 

.04 

4.59* 


,03 

,♦11 

.69 

.47 

.07 

.04 

3 .76^^ 

- 

.22 

.08 

.69 

.48 

.10 

,06 

2.34^® 


>nstant 4*04 




ANOVA 

for regression 


)urce 

SS 


MS F 

E 

egression 

806.21 

12 

67.18 20,99 

\ •01 

isidual 

886 ,-77 

277 

3i20 


- not signif ic ant at 

2 ^ • 

05, *£ Y ,05* **p 

"Y •01 • 
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predictors Courteous^ Popular/ and Altruistic; Quiet, Bashful, 
and Reserved; Nonconventional Ideation; Feedback and 
Accomplishment; and Passion for Innovation were the negative 
predictors . Remaining positive predictors, coiold be 
interpreted as having their strength of association in 
the following order. Expertise Recognition; Autonomy and 
Result Orientation (in Extrawork and Childhood Environment ) ^ 
Advancement Opportunity; and Work Inclination and Control. 

Predicting intrinsic iob satisfaction by personal. 
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Table 44 

Analysis Results Incorporating Pe rsonal ^ 
Personas Environmental Forces as Predictors , 
Job Satisfaction as the Cri terion 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 

r2 

b 

Std . error 
of b 

~(1,277 

AO 

.45 

.27 

.45 

.20 

.19 

.04 

23 .52** 

SV 

.3 9 

.26 

.52 

.27 

.19 

.04 

25.25** 

JI 

.27 

.23 

.56 

.3 2 

.20 

.04 

21 .50** 

D 

.25 

.14 

.57 

.33 

.05 

.02 

7.66** 

EM 

.17 

.13 

.59 

.34 

.11 

.04 

7.24** 

AAPS 

~ .04 

.10 

.60 

.3 5 

- .10 

.05 

4 .24* 

RCL 

.30 

.13 

.60 

.3 6 

.09 

.04 

5.27* 

SC 

- .07 

.10 

• 61 

.3 7 

- .14 

.07 

4 -.10* 

SC (EWE ) 

.10 

.09 

.62 

.38 

.04 

.02 

3 .23“^® 

CPA 

- .02 

.08 

• 62 

.39 

-■ .06 

.04 

2 : 52 ^^ 

II ■ 

.05 - 

>09 

• 62 

.3 9 

- .09 

.05 

2.89^® 

CTC 

- .02 

.08 

.63 

.40 

.06 

.04 

2.76^® 

Constant 













0.62 





ANOVA for 

regression 



Source 




MS 

P 

E 


Regression 

320.14 

12 


26.68 

15.17 f ,01 

Residual 

487.03 

277 


1 .76 





ns - not significant at 


£ V -05. *p .05. **2 V .01 
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Chang-3 ) were significant. Out of the significant predictors. 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving and Specific Competence 
were the negative predictors. Remaining positive predictors 
could be interpreted as having their strength of association 
in the following order. Advancement Opportunity, Shills 
Variety, Job Involvement, Decentralization, Environment 
Mastery and Role Clarity. 

Predicting satisfaction with job security and helping 
others by personal, organizational, and person's environmental 
forces* variables . MRA for Satisfaction with Job Security 
and Helping others showed that the overall regression was 
significant 243 ) ~ 2.30, p v .01) and explained 30 

per cent variance in the criterion variable. Out of 52 
predictors Competence Thema, Specific Competence, Optimizing 
Approach to Problem solving; Esteem for Pioneers, Creators, 
and Innovators (in Preprofessional and Professional 
Environment ); Innovation Values (in Preprofessional 
Environment); and Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork 
Environment ) could not be included into the regression 
equation due to P - level being insufficient for further 
computation. A -short listed regression equation (Table 45 ) 
consisting of twelve variables was significant 277) “ 

7.14, £ Y .01) and explained 24 per cent variance. All the 
individual variables (except Skills Variety , Synthesizing 
Approach to Problem solving. Stimulation for Creativity 
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Table 45 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal ^ 
Organizational^ and Person’ s Environmental Forces as Predictors , 
and Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping Others as the 
Criterion 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 

r2 

b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1,277) 

ETR 

.31 

"*19 

“ .31 

.10 

.06 

.02 

7.3 6** 

AO 

.28 

.27 

.34 

.12 

.17 

.04 

17.06** 

SEF (WE ) 

.07 

- ,20 

.3 7 

.14 

- .12 

.04 

9.50** 

IVJM 

.20 

.16 

.3 9 

.15 

.15 

.05 

7.99** 

NCI 

.07 

- .16 

.41 

.17 

- .15 

.05 

7.70** 

IM 

.02 

- .19 

.43 

.18 

- .11 

*04 

8.05** 

NSA 

.08 

.16 

.44 

.20 

.10 

.04 

6.50* 

SV 

.22 

.12 

.45 

.21 

.08 

.04 

3.12^® 

SAPS ^ - 

.04 

- *11 

,46 

.21 

- .10 

-05 

3 .33^® 

SC (EWE ) 

.08 

.11 

.47 

.22 

.05 

.02 

3.75^® 

TC 

.02 

.11 

.48 

.23 

.08 

.04 

3 . 93 * 

D 

.16 

.0^> 

.49 

.24 

.03 

.02 

2 .20“^® 

Constant 





4,01 



ANOVA for regression 

Source 


SS 


MS 

P 

P 


Regression 

158.56 

12 

13.21 

7. 

14 t .01 



512.43 

277 . 

1.84 




ns = not signif icant at 

p ^ .05, 


.05. 

^ #01 • 
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(in Extravjork Environjaent ) , and Decentralization 
■wore significant. Out of the significant predictors^ 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback, (in Work Environment ) 
Nonconventional Ideation, and Intrinsic Motivation were, 
the negative predictors. Remaining positive predictors 
could be interpreted as having their strength of association 
in the following order. Advancement Opportunity, Expertise 
Recognition, Informal Work Mechanism, Need for 
Self-actualization, and Constraint of Time. 

Organizational Effectiveness has been treated as a 
variable of importance in the literature pertaining to 
organizational behavior. Organizational Effectiveness can . 
be seen as the culmination of the entire organizational 
dynamics that precede, and almost every component of 
structure and process of the organizational dynamics may 
be thought to be contributing either positively or negatively 
to the organizational ef f ectiveness ^ Keeping these 
considerations in view, a pertinent research question could 
be the following. 

Question 13 

What is the strength of association of Organizational 
Effectiveness as the criterion and personal, organizational, 
and person's environmental forces V variables as the 
predictors? 
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A multiple regression analysis was computed with 
Organizational Effectiveness as Criterion and other ■ 
variables as the predictors. The results showed that 
overall regression was significant 24 O) ~ ^*15/ E \ *01 ) 

and explained a total of 56 par cent variance in the 
criterion vari^le. Out of 52 variables ^ Analogical Approach 
to Problem solving; Autonomy and Result Orientation (in 
Extraxi/ork and Childhood Environment); and Innovation Values 
(in Professional Environment) could not be included into 
the regression equation due to the F - level being 
insufficient for the further computation. A short listed 
regression equation consisting of nine variables (Table 46) 
was significant 230) ~ 29.73 y p ^ .01) and explained 

4 9 per cent variance. All the variables (except Task 
Identity y and Creative Abilities) were individually 
significant. Out of the significant predictors, Nonconventional 
Ideation and Personal Target Realization were the negative 
predictors. Remaining positive predictors could be interpreted 
as having their strength of association in the following 
order. Wholistic Concern, Expertise Recognition,^ Work 
Inclination and Control; Nurturant Participative Leadership 
Style, and Seniority. 

While it is true that organizational Effectiveness 
could ba related to the personal, organizational, and 
person's environmental forces* variables; it could also be 
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Table 46 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal ^ 
Organizational^ and Person* s Environmental Forces as Predictors ^ 
and Organizational Effectiveness as the . criterion 


Variables r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1,280) 

ETR 

.58 

.2 9 

.58 

.33 

.18 

.04 

23 .77** 

WC 

.55 

.32 

,63 

.40 

.27 

.05 

3 0,85** 

NCI 

- .10 

- .1 9 

.66 

.43 - .3 5 

.09 

16.26** 

WIC 

.23 

.13 

.67 

.45 

.22 

.08 

7.73** 

S 

.17 

.11 

.68 

.46 

.03 

.01 

6.18* 

PTR 

.03 

- .18 

.68 

.47 - 

- .29 

.09 

10.4 9** 

TI 

.16 

.09 

.69 

.48 

.13 

.10 

3 .2 9 ^^ 

NPLS 

.46 

.12 

.69 

.4 9 

.02 

.01 

4.68* 

CA 

.09 

.11 

.70 

.4 9 

.09 

.04 

3 , 68 ^^ 

Constant 





2.96 



ANOVA for regression 

Source 

SS 



F 

£ 

Regression 1406*53 

9 

156, 

,28 

29.73 f 

.01 

Residual 

1472.09 

280 

5- 

►26 




ns = not significant at £ ^ *05. 
*P K •05» **£ K *01 « 
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int< 3 rasting to examine as to what extent the personal 
factors, and organizational factors separately contribute 
to Organizational Effectiveness (person's environmental 
forces' variables might have something to do with 
Organizational Effectiveness but the effect would be mediated 
by personal factors). Therefore the next research question 
was the following. 

Question 14 

What is the strength of association of Organizational 
Effectiveness as the criterion and personal factors (only ) 
as . the predictors ? 

The results of multiple regression analysis showed 
that the overall regression was significant (^,(27 262 ) ~ 

2.68, £ *01) and explained a total of 23 per cent variance 

in the criterion variable , that is. Organizational 
Eff vectiveness. A shoirt listed regression (Table 47) equation 
v/as significant 278) ~ 5.75, £ y *01), and explained 

19 per cent variance. All the individual vari^les (except 
Passion for Eistinctivenoss, Specific Competence, and 
Generalized Competence ) were significant predictors of the 
criterion variable, out of the significant predictors 
Nonconventional Ideation; and Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic? were the negative pr^adictors. Remaining positive 
pr xaictors could be interpret d as having their strength of 
relationship the following ordier; Worlc Inclination and Control 
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Table 47 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal 
Factors as Predictors/ and organizational Effectiveness as 
the Criterion. 


Variables r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std , error 
of b 

^(1 ,273) 

me 

.23 

.21 

.23 

.05 

.36 

,10 

12.43** 

s 

.17 

.16 

.3 0 

.09 

.04 

.02 

8.10** 

JI 

.20 

.18 

.33 

.11 

.29 

.09 

9,55** 

SE 

.11 

.16 

.35 

.12 

,27 

.10 

7.03** 

PD 

.07 

.11 ■ 

.37 , 

.14 

.19 

.11 

3 .22^® 

NCI 

- .10 

- .14 

.3 3 

.14 ■ 

“ .26 

.11 

5.15* 

ANAPS 

.09 

.13 

.3 9 

.15 

.24 

.11 

4 .52* 

OWAJ 

.11 

.13 

.40 

.16 

.29 

.13 

4 .70’^ 

CPA 

- .03 

- .12- 

.42 

.17 

- .18 

.09 

3 .89* 

SC 

- .08 

- .09 

.42 

.13 

- .24 

.15 

2 .50'^® 

GC 

- .02 

- .07 

.43 

,19 

- .17 

.13 

1 .71'^® 

Const ant 





3 .93 




ANOVA for regression 


Source SS 


MS 

F 


Regression 533 .31 

11 

43.48 

5.75** 


Residual 2345.31 

278 

3.44 



ns = not significant 

at £ ^ .05. 

*p f ,05. 

**p ^ .01 . 
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Job Involvement, Seniority, Self-esteem; obedient. Willing 
to Accept Judgements; and Analogical Approach to Problem 
Solving. As stated earlier, as a prologue to Question 14, 
another related question could be as follows. 

Q uestion 15 

What is the strength of association of Organizational 
Effectiveness as the criterion and organizational factors 
(only) as the predictors? 

A multiple regression analysis was performed with 
Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion and 
organizational variables as the predictor variolas. Results 
showed that the overall regression was significant (^^3 276) 
16.16, £ V *01) and explained a total variance of 43 per 
cent. Out of the 14 predictor variables. Advancement 
Opportunity could not be includjjd into the regression 
equation due to F - level or tolerance being insufficient 
for further computation. A short listed regression equation 
consisting of five predictors (Table 43) was significant 
(E ^5^234 ) ~ 41.87, £ ^ *01) and explained 42 per cent variance 
in the criterion. All the individual vari^les (except 
Constraint of Change, and Theory Y) were significant. 

Remaining positive predictors could be interpreted as having 
their strength of association in the following order. 

Expertise Recognition, Wholistic Concern, and Autonomy in 
Supervision. 
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Table H 8 

Multiple Regression Analysis Result.s Incorporating Organizational 


Variables ■ 

as Predictors , 

and Organizational 

Effectiveness 

as the 

Criterion 

Variables 

r beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1,284 ) 

ETR 

.58 .3 6 

.58 

.33 

.22 

.04- 

3 8.85** 

WC 

.55 .31 

.63 

.40 

.26 

.05 

27.72** 

CTG 

.13 - .09 

.64 

.41 

- .13 

.07 

3 

AS 

.13 .09 

.65 

.42 

.17 

.08 

3.88* 

TY 

.28 .09 

.65 

.42 

.09 

.05 

3 .35^® 

Constant 




2 #34 



ANOVA for regression 

Source 



MS 

F 

E 

Regression 

1221.69 

5 

244 

.32 

41 %87 \ 

.01 

Residual 

1657.02 

284 

5 

.83 




ns - not significant at p ^ .05. 
*P ^ .05. **£ Y -01 • 
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Further Explorations 

This study made use of a nunber of constructs or 
verifies that had yielded a larger nurtber of underlying 
dimensions upon factor analysis. A conceptual scheme was 
developed crnprising five sectors consisting of (a) person’s 
environmental forces^ (b ) organizational variables, (c ) 
personal variables, (d ) organizational outcome, and (e) 
personal outcomes (Figure 1, p* 125). The relationship 
among these five sectors were explored in the first instance. 
At the second step some research questions were sought to 
be answered that had been raised pertaining to the "major” 
constructs in the study, namely creativity, competence, and 
e^ccell ence . Thus fifteen (apart from the one describing 
factor analyses) research questions were identified and 
sought to be answered through various statistical techniques. 
All this was done on the basis of the concex^tual scheme. 
However , experience has shown that the conceptual schemes 
many a time either are deceptively simplistic or inadequate 
to malce use of the amount of information that may already 
be contained in the data pattern. 

At this point the investigator wishes to make it clear 
that the approach behind the analysis reported so far should 
not be confused with the analyses that would follow. The 
analyses done heretobefore represent the effort toward 
conceptualization whereas the analyses reported heretoafter 
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represent the effort toward exploration. It should also 
be noted that conceptually independent constructs may in 
reality be related due to whatever reason. The explanation 
of the reason behind may not be adequately provided due to 
certain limitations. Nevertheless, it would certainly be 
worthwhile to explore the pattern of relationship in the 
data structure as it really exists irrespective of what was 
postulated, Tha analyses and description that folloxi/s would 
be an attempt in this direction. 

Relationship of person’s environmental forces and 
personal variables with personal outcomes . Tdole 4 9 shovjs 
the canonical correlation results in which person's 
environmental forces and personal variables were related to 
personal outcomes, only three CCs out of possible seven 
turned out to be significant. 

The first canonical correlation result showed (Rc = 0.73, 


2 2 

Rc = 0,60,^, (266) ~ 598*43, p ^ .01) that left hand variate 
(composed of person's environmental forces and personal 
factors) was significantly related to the right hand variate 
(composed of personal outcnmes). Both the canonical variates 
mutually shared 60 per cent variance. Tha redundancy index 
(0,3162) for the first right hand variate showed that 0.3162 
out of a total variance (0.5253 ) in personal outcomes was 
shared with the variance in the left hand variate. The 


left hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively 
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Table 4 9 


Canonical Correlation showing Relationship of 

Personal, and 

Person's Environmental 

Forces ' Variables with 

Personal Outcrmes 



Set 1 

Set 2 

S 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




ILC 

0.91 

0.04 

- 0.08 

SE 

0.54 

- 0.08 

0* 01 

IM 

0.72 

- 0.04 

- 0.00 

CA 

0.99 

~ 0.03 

0.04 

CT 

0.79 

0.18 

0.04 

fa 

0.10 

0.18 

0.19 

EM 

0.46 

0.12 

0.27 

JI 

- 0.04 

0.50 

0.14 

PTR 

0. 87 

0.10 

0.04 

vac 

0.02 

0.33 

- 0.15 

GC 

0.63 

0. 01 

- 0. 05 

SC 

0.11 

- 0.18 

- 0.08 

nsa 

0,69 

~ 0.21 

0.07 

AAPS 

0.48 

- 0*11 

0.02 

II 

0.36 

0.01 

0.11 

gaps 

0.64 

0.01 

- 0.03 

NCI 

0.20 

-0.15 

0.20 

ASAPS 

0.79 

- 0.02 

0.10 


(table continues ) 
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Table 4 9 (continued) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

ANAPS 

0.44 

- 0.04 • 

0.21 

DPS 

0.75 

- 0*25 

- 0.02 

QBR 

0.14 

- 0,09 

0.06 

CPA 

0.67 

- 0.18 

0,15 

OWAJ 

0.46 

0,15 

- 0.08 

S 

0.08 

0.27 

0,05 

PI 

0.68 

- 0.16 

1 

O 

8 

PD 

0.46 

- 0,18 

0.13 

FO (PPE ) 

0.33 

0*06 

0,12 

SEF (WE ) 

0.37 

0*64 

- 0.01 

EPCI (PPE & PE ) 

0.34 

- 0.12 

- 0.02 

IV(PPE) 

0^3 9 

~ 0*08 

0.02 

EF (EWE ) 

0*31 

~ 0.11 

0.14 

AR0(EWE & CE) 

0.21 

- 0.07 

- 0,02 

FBA (EWE ) 

0,29 

~ 0.12 

0,03 

PSP (PE ) 

0,11 

0.03 

0. 06 

• FDT (PE ) 

0.43 

0,01 

0,11 

SC(El'JE) 

0.46 

- 0.10 

0,23 

IV (PE) 

0,53 

0. 06 

0,12 


(table continues ) 
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Tisbie 49 (continued) 



set 1 

set 2 

set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 




PE 

1.00 

- 0.13 

- 0.13 

QCEE 

0,87 

- 0,19 

0.29 

ExR 

0,86 

0,20 

0.12 

OEx 

0.93 

0.14 

- 0,13 

SCP 

0,26 

0.73 

- 0.24 

US 

0.27 

0.70 

0.28 

SJSHO 

0.19 

0.16 

- 0.09 

Rc 

0.78 

0.61 

0.4 9 


0.60 

0.37 

0.24 

Chi-square 

5 98.43 

352,54 

227.13 


266 

222 

iso 

2 

^ 0,01 

^ 0.01 

0.05 

Variance LHS 

0.2740 

0,0345 

0.0124 

Redundancy LHs 

0.164 9 

0.012 9 

0. 002 9 

Variance RHS 

0.5253 

0.1675 

0.03 96 

Redundancy RHS 

0.3162 

0.0628 

0.0095 



with personal variables such as Internal Locus of Control , 
Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, Creative Abilities,^ 

Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, Personal Target 
Realization, Generalized Competence, Need for Self -actualization , 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving; Inciibation and 
Illumination; Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. 

Associative Approach to Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach 
to Problem solving. Analogical Approach to Problem solving; 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, 
and Altruistic; Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; 

Passion for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness, and 
person’s environmental forces’ variolas such as, Feedback 
and Opportunity (in Work Environment ); Esteem for Pioneers, 
Creators, and Innovators (in Preprof essional .ai^- Professional 
Environment); Innovation Values (in Preprofessional 
Environment), External Facilitation (in Extrawork Environment), 
Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment), 
Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork Environment), and 
Innovation Values (in Professional Environment). This variate 
was related to the right hand variate that was loaded 
positively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality. Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, and 
Output Excellence. 

The second CG results (^ = 0.61, Rc^ = 0.37, ^222 ) “ 

352.54, p X ♦01) showed that both the canonical variates 
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mutually shared 3 7 per cent variance. The redundancy index 
for the right hand set (0.0628) showed that 0.0623 out of the 
a total variance (0,1675) in personal outcomes was shared 
with the variance in left hand variate. The left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Job 
Involvement (personal variable); and Stimulation, 
Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment ). a factor 
of person's environmental forces' variable. This cononical 
variate was related significantly to the right hand variatvC 
that was loaded positively with Satisfaction with Company 
Policies and Intrinsic Job Satisfaction. 

The third OC though significant, did not have loadings 
equal to or greater than 0',30, Therefore it would be 
reported in the table, but would not be described here. 

Relationship of organizational variables and 
organizational effectiveness with personal outcomes . Table 
50 shows the results of canonical correlation in which 
left hand variate (composed of organizational factors and 
organizational effectiveness) was related to the right hand 
variate (composed of personal outcomes )> Three CCs out of 
possible seven turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results (Rc = 0.73, ^ = 0^53 , ^ = 
415.31, £ r .01) showed the left hand canonical variate was 
related significantly to the right hand variate and both 
the variates mutually shared 53 per cent variance. The 
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Table 50 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of Organizational 
Variables and Organizational Effectiveness with Personal Outcomes 


Set 1 Set 2 Set 3 


Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




TS 

0.60 

- 0.45 

- 0.10 

ROi 

0.70 

- 0,47 

■ 0.04 

TC 

- 0.14 

- 0.05 

- 0.05 

CTC 

1 

o 

* 

- 0.16 

0.07 

NPLS 

0.75 

0.21 

0.04 

TY 

0.51 

- 0.28 

^ 0.21 

WC 

0.85 

0.11 

- 0,11 

IWM 

0.47 

- 0.12 

- 0.32 

AO 

0.93 

- 0.09 

0.22 

TI 

0.57 ■ 

- 0.6 9 

- 0.06 

ETR 

1.00 

0.33 

- 0.13 

D 

0.37 

0.32 

0.40 

AS 

0.14 

0.4 8 

0.13 

SV 

0.77 

- 0.16 

0.16 

OE 

1.00 

0.26 

- 0.13 


(t^lo continues ) 
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T^le 50 (continued) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Right hand set 




PE 

0.52 

- 0,75 

- 0,13 

QCEE 

0.43 

- 0.60 

- 0.35 

EXR 

0.42 

- 0.38 

0.01 

OEX 

0.61 

- 0.64 

- 0.00 

SCP 

1.00 

Oi.46 

- 0.16 

US 

0,99 

LO 

O 

# 

o 

1 

0.43 

SJSHO 

0,68 

0.12 

- 0.02 


0.73 

0,59 

0.37 

Rc^ 

0.53 

0.34 

0.14 

Chi -square 

415.31 

205.50 

88. 08 


105 

84 

65 

2 

^ 0.01 

^ 0, 01 

^ 0.05 

Variance LHs 

0.4542 

0.1075 

0.0312 

Redundancy I»HS 

0.2404 

0.03 6 9 

0.0043 

Variance RHs 

0,5331 

0*2433 

0.0505 

Redundancy RHs 

0.2821 

0.0837 

0.0070 
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radundancy index (0.2821) for the right hand variate showed 
that 0.2821 out of a total variance (0.5331) in the right 
hand canonical variate was shared with or “explained by" 
the left hand variate. The left hand variate could be 
thought to be loaded positively with organizational variables 
such as Task Structure, Role Clarity, Nurturant, Participative 
Leadership Style, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, Informal 
Work Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity , Task Identity , 
Expertise Recognition, Decentralization, Skills Variety, 
and Organizational Effectiveness. This canonical variate 
was related to the right hand variate that was loaded 
positively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, Output 
Excellence, Satisfaction with Company Policies, Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction/ and Satisfaction with Job Security and 
Helping Others. 

2 - 2 

The second CC results (Rc = 0.59, = 0.34, X, ^34 ) ~ 

205.50, p ^ .01) showed that some of the organizational 
factors and Organizational Effectiveness were related 
significantly to some of the personal outcomes. Both the 
sets of variables mutually shared 34 per cent variance. 

The Rdx (0.0837) for right hand variate showed that 0.0337 
out of the total variance (0.2433 ) in right hand variate 
was shared with the variance in the left hand variate. The 
left hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively 
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vjith Expertise Recognition, Decentralization, and Autonomy 
in Supervision; and loaded negatively with Taslc Structure, 

Role Clarity, and Task Identity. This canonical variate 
was related significantly to the right hand variate that 
was loaded positively with Satisfaction vj^ith Company Policies 
and loaded negatively with Personal Effectiveness , Quality 
Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, 
and Output Excellence. 

The third CC results showed significant relationship 

2 2 _ 

between the two variates ( Rc = 0.3 7, ^ = 0*14, "X. ” 

83.08, £ .05). The redundancy index for the right hand 

variate CO. 0070) showed that out of the total variance 
(0.0505) in the right hand variate 0.0070 was shared with 
the variance in the left hand variate. The left hand variate 
could be thought to be loaded, positively with Decentralization 
and loaded negatively with Informal Work Mechanism. The 
right hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Intrinsic Job Satisfaction and loaded negatively 
Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence. 

Relationship of personal variables and organizational 
effectiveness with personal outcomes . Table 51 shows the 
resultPof canonical correlation analysis in which left hand 
variate coitposed of personal variables and Organizational 
Effectiveness were related to right hand variate composed 
of personal outcomes. Four out of possible seven CCs 
turned out to be significant. 
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Table 51 

Canonical ^Correlation Showing Relationship of Personal 
Variables and Organizational Effectiveness with Personal 
Outcomes 


Variabl es 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

L oadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 





ILC 

0,90 

- 0.14 

0.00 

0.14 

SE 

0.50 

- 0.24 

0.03 

- 0.02 

IM 

0.68 

- 0.25 

0.08 

0.03 

Ch 

0. 95 

- 0.28 

0.03 

- 0.17 

CT 

0,80 

- 0.04 

0.14 

- 0.04 

FA 

0,12 

0.12 

0.19 

- 0.21 

EM 

0.44 

- 0.09 

0.33 

- 0.18 

JI 

0.07 

0.49 

0,24 

- 0.15 

PTR 

0.87 

- 0.10 

0.05 

- 0.10 

WIC 

0,11 

0.37 

- 0.02 

0.16 

GC 

0,61 

- 0.15 

- 0.01 

0,07 

SC 

0.07 

- 0.19 

- 0.17 

- 0.05 

NSA 

0.63 

- 0.37 

- 0.01 

- 0.05 

AAPS 

0.44 

- 0.23 

0.07 

0.10 

II 

0.35 

- 0. 08 

0.10 

- 0.10 

CAPS 

0.61 

- 0.19 

0.04 

- 0.02 

NCI 

0,14 

- 0.24 

0.02 

- 0.4 0 


(table continues) 
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Table 51 (continued) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

L oadings 

Loadings 

AS APS 

0.77 

- 0.21 

0.03 

- 0.21 

SAPS 

0.54 

- 0.19 

0.19 

- 0.10 

anaps 

0.42 

- 0.12 

0.05 

- 0.31 

DPS 

0.68 

~ 0.41 

- 0,16 

- 0.19 

QBR 

0,10 

- 0.17 

0.07 

0.01 

CPA 

0.59 

- 0.41 

0.20 

0.08 

OV^AJ 

0.47 

- 0.01 

0.13 

0.23 

S 

0.13 

0.24 

0.14 

- 0.03 

PI 

0.62 

- 0.31 

- 0.03 

0.04 

PD 

0.40 

- 0.30 

0.01 

- 0.17 

OE 

0,53 

0.82 

— 0 • 1 6 

- 0.04 

Right hand set 



- 


PE 

1.00 

- 0.28 

- 0.26 

- 0.15 

QCES 

0.83 

- 0.28 

0.03 

- 0.37 

EXr 

0.87 

- 0.07 

0.38 

0.31 

OEX 

0.94 

- 0.09 

0.07 

0.17 

SCP 

0.57 

0. 93 

- 0.16 

0,00 

US 

0.46 

0,6 8 

0,21 

- 0,4 0 

SJSHO 

0.36 

0.43 

- 0.27 

0*02 

S£ 

0.79 

0.64 

0.46 

0,41 


0.62 

0.41 

0.21 

0-17 

Chi-square 

602.11 

340.76 

196.86 

131.56 


(table continues ) 



T^le 51 (continued) 
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Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

S 4: 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 


196 

162 

130 

100 

E 

= 0.01 

^ 0.01 

0,01 

V 0. 05 

Variance LHs 

0,3 050 

0.0835 

0,0164 

0.0233 

Redundancy LHs 

0.1883 

0.0343 

0.003 5 

0. 003 9 

Variance RHS 

0.5817 

0.2400 

0.0511 

0.0642 

Redundancy RHS 

0.3592 

0.0986 

0.0109 

0.0109 
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The first canonical correlation results showed that 
0.79, Rc^ = 0..62/X^^gg^ = 602.11, p v -.01) left hand 
variate was significantly related to the right hand variate-. 
The redundancy index for right hand variate (0.3592) showed 
that out of the total variance (0.5817) in the right hand 
variate (o.3 592) was shared with or "explained by" the 
variance in the left hand variate. The left hand variate 
could be thought to be loaded positively with personal 
V ari able s such as Internal Locus of Control, Self-esteem, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Creative Abilities, Competence Thenria, 
Environment Mastery, Personal Target Realization, Generalized 
Competence, Need for Self-actualization, Analytical Appro-ach 
to Problem solving > Incubation and Illiomination; Optimizing 
Approach to Problem solving. Associative Approach to Problem 
solving , Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving , Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving; Determined, Persistent, and 
Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; Obedient, 
Willing to Accept Judgements; Passion for Innovation, Passion 
for Distinctiveness, and Organizational Effectiveness. This 
variate was related to the right hand variate that was 
loaded positively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality 
Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence Recognition, 
Outout Excellence, Satisfaction with Company Policies, 
Intrinsic Jcto Satisfaction; Satisfaction with Job Security 
and Helping Others. 



2 2 _ 
The second CC results (Rc = 0.-64, ^ = 0.41, X ~ 

340.76, p V .01) showed that the left hand variate vj as 

related significantly to the right hand variate. The 

redundancy index (0.0986) for right hand variate showed 

that 0.0986 out of the total variance (0.2400) was shared 

with the variance in the left hand variate. The left hand 

variate could be thought to be loaded positively with Job 

Involvement; Worh Inclination and Control- (personal variable’s) 

and Organizational Effectiveness, and loaded negatively with 

personal variables such as Need for Self-actualization; 

Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, 

and Altruistic; Passion for Innovation, and Passion for 

Distinctiveness. This variate was related significantly 

to the right hand variate that was loaded positively with 

Satisfaction with Conpany Policies, Intrinsic Job Satisfaction 

and Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping Others. 

2 

The results of third CC showed ( Rc = 0.46, Rc = 0.21, 

.2 

X. ~ 196f86, £ V *05) that left hand variate was 

significantly related to the right hand variate. The 
redundancy index 0.0109 for right hand variate showed that 
0.0109 out of the total variance (0.0511) was shar-ed with the 
variance in the left hand set. The left hand variate could be 
thought to be loaded positively with personal variable 
comprising Environment Mastery, This variate vjas related 
signif icantly to the right hand variate that was loaded 
positively with Excellence Recognition . 
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The fourth canonical correlation results ( Rc = 0.41, 

Rc ^ = 0.17/xi^^QQ^ = 131.56, p ^ .01) diowad that the 
left hand variate was related to the right hand variate. 

The redundancy index for right hand variate (0.003 9) showed 
that 0.003 9 out of the total variance (0.0642) V7as shared 
with the variance in left hand variate. The left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded negatively with 
personal variable, namely Nonconventional Ideation. This 
variate was related significantly to the right hand variate 
that v^as loaded positively with Excellence Recognition and 
loaded negatively with Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence, and Intrinsic Job Satisfaction. 

Relationship of organizational variables with personal 
outcomes « Table 52 shows the results of canonical 
correlation analysis in which left hand variate (composed 
of organizational factors) were related to the right hand 
variate (composed of personal outcomes). Three out of 
possible seven cCs turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results (Rc = 0.69, = 0.47,'X?^ggj = 

379.05/ p V •Ol ) showed that the left hand variate was related 
significantly to the right hand variate. The redundancy 
index (0.2746) for the right hand variate showed that 0.2746 
of the total variance (0.5809) in right hand variate was 
shared with the variance in left hand variate .The left 
hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
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Table 52 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of Organizational 
Variables v^itli Personal Outcomes 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




TS 

0.69 

~ 0.40 

- 0.14 

RCL 

0.80 

- 0.41 

0.07 

TC 

- 0.15 

- 0.06 

0.02 

CTC 

1 

o 

- 0.16 

0.18 

NPLS 

0.82 

0.27 

0.14 

T£ 

0.58 

- 0,24 

- 0,24 

WC 

0. 92 

0.17 

1 

o 

$ 

o 

IWM 

0.52 

00 

o 

f 

o 

1 

- 0.31 

AO 

1.00 

- 0.01 

0.37 

TI 

0.6,7 

- 0.64 

- 0,00 

ETR 

1 . 00 

0,41 

- 0.47 

D 

0,3 8 

0,35 

0.47 

AS 

0.12 

0.4 9 

0.09 

sv 

0.86 

- 0.09 

0.3 5 

Riglattiiland set 




PE 

0.56 

- 0.72 

- 0,12 

QCSE 

0,53 

- 0,56 

- 0,3’8 

EXR 

0.48 

~ 0.35 

0.00 


(t^le continues ) 




Table 52 (continued ) 



set 1 

set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

OEX 

0.68 

- 0.59 

- 0,00 

SCP 

1.00 

0.52 

- 0.13 

US 

1.00 

0.02 

0.41 

SJSHO 

0.68 

0.16 

~ 0.03 

Rc 

0.69 

0,58 

0,37 

Rc^ 

0.47 

0.34 

0.14 

Chi-square 

37 9.05 

200.55 

84.01 


98 

78 

60 

E 

^ 0. 01 

V 0-01 

^ 0.05 

Variance LHs 

0.4 962 

0.1045 

0. 0333 

Redundancy LHS 

0.2345 

0.0357 

0. 0046 

Variance RHS 

0.5809 

0.2277 

0,0508 

Redundancy RHs 

0.2746 

0,0778 

0. 006 9 
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Task Structure/ Role Clarity, Nurturant Participative 
Leadership Style, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, Infernal 
Work Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity, Task Identity, 

Expertise Recognition, Decentralization, and Skills Variety. 
This variate was related significantly to the right hand 
variate that was loaded positively with Personal 
Effectiveness, Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, 
Excellence Recognition, Output Excellence, Satisfaction with 
Company Policies, Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; and Satisfaction 
with Job Security and Helping Others. 

The second CC result = 0.58, Rc^ = 0.34 ,''X? ^ = 

200455, p V .01) showed that some of the factors in left 
hand variate were related significantly to some of the 
factors in right hand variate. The redundancy index (0.0778) 
for the right hand variate showed that 0.0778 out of the 
total variance (0.2277) in right hand variate was shared 
with the variance in left hand variate. The left hand 
variate could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Expertise Recognition, Decentralization, and Autonomy in 
Supervision; and loaded negatively with Task Structure, 

Role Clarity, and Task Identity. The right hand variate was 
loaded positively with Satisfaction with Company Policies, and 
loaded negatively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence, and Output Excellence. 
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2 - 2 _ 

The third CC results (!^ = 5£ " (60) 

84.01, p ^ .05) showed that left hand variate was related 
significantly to the. right hand variate. The redundancy 
index for the right hand variate (0.0069) showed that 
(0.0069) out of the total variance 0,0508 in right hand 
variate was shared with the variance in left hand variate. 

The left hand variate could be thought to be loaded 
positively v/ith Advancement Opportunity, Decentralization, 
and Sicills Variety, and loaded negatively with Informal 
Work Mechanism, and Expertise Rectignition. This variate 
^^7as related to the right hand variate that was loaded 
positively with Intrinsic Job Satisfaction and loaded 
negatively with Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence. 

Relationship of personal, organizational, person* s 
Environmental forces* variables and organizational 
effectiveness with personal outcomes . Table 53 shows the 
results of canonical correlation in which left hand variate 
(composed of personal, organizational, person’s environmental 
forces' variables, and Organizational Effectiveness) were 
re.lated to the right hand variate (composed of personal 
outcomes verifies). Three CCs out of possible seven 
turned out to be significant. 

The first CC results showed that left-hand variate 
was related significantly to the right hand variate 

~ 0.82, ^ = 0.66,'X^^27) ~ / E y .Ol). The 
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Table 53 

Canonical Correlation Results sbo-wing Relationship of Personal / 
Organizational/ Person's Environmental Forces* Variables and 
Organizational Effectiveness with Personal Outcomes 


Variables 

set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 




■ ILC 

0..84 

- 0.29 

- 0.06 

SE 

0,43 

- 0.30 

0,00 

IM 

0.60 

- 0.34 

O 

o 

• 

o 

1 

CA 

0.88 

- 0.41 

0.02 

CT 

0,77 

- 0.20 

0.09 

fa 

0.15 

0.07 

0,17 

£M 

0.41 

- 0.18 

0,24 

JI 

0.17 

0,38 

0.22 

PTR 

0.84 

- 0.24 

0.04 

WIC 

0.18 

0.29 

- 0.02 

GC 

0,66 

- 0.24 

- 0.04 

SC 

0,04 

- 0.15 

- 0.12 

NS A 

0.64 

- 0.42 

- 0.03 

AAPS 

0.36 

- 0,28 

- 0.03 

II 

0,31 

- 0.13 

0.04 

OAFS 

0,56 

- 0.28 

0.04 


(table continues ) 
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Table 53 (continued) 


Variables 

Set 1 

set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

NCI 

0.11 

- 0,22 

* 0.08 

AS APS 

0.71 

- 0,32 

0.03 

SAPS 

0,48 

- 0.27 

0,10 

ANAPS 

0.3 9 

- 0.17 

0.04 

DPS 

0.69 

- 0,45 

- 0.11 

QBE 

0.07 

- 0.17 

0.07 

CPA 

0.48 

- 0,47 

0.07 

OWAJ 

0.45 

- 0,11 

0.04 

S 

0.17 

0.17 

0,11 

PI 

0,64 

- 0.37 

- 0,05 

PD 

0.34 

- 0.32 

0.03 

TS 

0,70 

- 0,05 

0.07 

RCL 

0,77 

- 0.01 

0.15 

TC 

~ 0.06 

- 0,13 

- 0.01 

CTC 

0.02 

- 0,13 

0.06 

NPLS 

0.46 

0.48 

0.12 

Tf 

0.68 

- 0.01 

- 0.03 

WC 

0.64 

0.42 

0.03 

IWM 

0,44 

0.10 

- 0,10 

AO 

0.75 

0.3 8 

0,17 

TI 

0.77 

- 0.20 

0,05 


( table continues ) 


Table 53 (continued) 


Variables 

Set 1 

set 2 

Sot 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

ET.r 

0.73 

0.67 

- 0.05 

D 

0.10 

0.43 

0.13 

AS 

- 0,12 

0.40 

- 0.01 

SV 

0,64 

0.27 

0.16 

PO (PPE ) 

0,33 

- 0,06 

0.05 

SEP (WE ) 

0.62 

0.36 

0.16 

EPCI (PPE Sc PE ) 

0.27 

- 0.19 

- 0.07 

IV (PPE ) 

0.34 

- 0.18 

- 0.05 

EP (EWE ) 

0.24 

~ 0.19 

0.01 

ARO(Eli'JE Sc CE) 

0.20 

- 0.04 

- 0.13 

PBA (EfJE ) 

0.25 

- 0.15 

- 0.06 

PSP (PE ) ■ 

0.10 

- 0.04 

0.06 

PDT (PE ) 

0,38 

- 0.17 

0.07 

SC (EWE ) 

0.39 

- 0.22 

0.05 

IV (PE ) 

0*61 

- 0.16 

0.08 

OE 

0.73 

0.61 

~ 0.08 

Right hand set 




PE 

1.00 

- 0.42 

- 0,16 

QCEE 

0.78 

~ 0*38 

- 0,00 

EXR 

0. 80 

- 0.29 

- 0,20 

OEX 

0 . 96 

- 0.27 

0.06 


(t^le continues ) 


Table 53 (continued) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

SCP 

0.79 

0.86 

- 0.15 

US 

0.72 

0.56 

0.41 

SJSHO 

0.62 

0.40 

- 0.15 

Rc 

0. 82 

0.74 

0.60 


0*66 

0,56 

0.36 

Chi-square 

847.83 

550.4 9 

361.30 

d£ 

371 

312 

255 

2 

= 0.01 

^ 0.01 

X 0.01 

Variance LHS 

0.2489 

0.0845 

0.0083 

Redundancy Lris 

0.1667 

0.0467 

0.0030 

Variance RHS 

0.6595 

0.23 98 

0.04 03 

Redundancy RHS 

0.4416 

0,1327' 

0.0144 



redundancy index (0.4416) for the first right hand variate 
showed that 0.4416 out of the total variance (0.6595) in 
right hand variate was shared with the variance in left 
hand canonical variate. The left hand canonical variate 
could be thought to be loaded positively with personal 
variables such as Internal Locus of Control, Self-esteem, 
Intrinsic Motivation, Creative Abilities, Competence Thema, 
Environment Mastery, Personal Target Realization, Generalized 
Competence, Need for Self-actualization, Analytical Approach 
to Problem solving; Inciobation and Illumination; Optimizing 
Approach to Problem solving. Associative Approach to 
Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving; Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic; Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; Passion 
for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness >. Organizational 
Variables, such as Task Structure, Role Clarity, Nuirturant 
Participative Leadership Style, Theoiry Y, Wholistic Concern, 
Ihfoirmal Work Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity, Task 
Identity, Expertise Recognition, Skills Variety, and 
person's environmental forces' variables including Feedback 
and Opportunity (in Preprofessional Environment); 

Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work 
Environment ); Innovation Values (in Preprof ass ion al 
Environment), Freedom for Divergent Thought (in Professional 


Environment), Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork 
Environment), Innovation Values (in Professional Environment), 
and Organizational Effectiveness. This canonical variate 
■was related significantly to the right hand variate that 
was loaded positively with Personal Effectiveness, Quality 
Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence , Excellence 
Recognition, Output Excellence, Satisfaction with Company 
Policies, Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; and Satisfaction 
with Job Security and Helping Others. 

The second canonical correlation results (Rc = 0.74, 


2 2 

Rc = 0.56, X, ( 322 ) ~ 550.49, £ ^ -01) showed that the 
left hand variate was related significantly to the right 
hand variate. The redundancy index (0.1327) for the right 
hand set showed that 0.1327 out of the total variance 
(0.23 98) in right, hand variate was shared with the variance 
in left hand variate. The left hand variate could be 
thought to be loaded positively with Job Involvement (personal 
variable); Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, 

Wholistic Concern, Advancement Opportunity, Expertise 
Recognition, Decentralization, Autonomy in Supeirvision, 
(organizational variables);Stimulation, Encouragement, and 
Feedback (in Work Environme^nt ); and Organizational 
Effectiveness, but loaded negatively with soma personal 
variables such as Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, Creative 
Abilities, Need for Self -actualizationy Determined, 
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Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, and 
Aitriiistic; Passion for Innovation, and Passion for 
Distinctiveness. This variate \jas related to the right hand 
variate that was loaded positively with Satisfaction with 
Company Policies, Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; and 
Satisfaction v^ith Job Security Helping Others/ but loaded 
negatively with Personal Effectiveness, and duality Conscious 
Entrepreneurial Excellence. 

The third CC though significant, did not have loadings 
equal to or greater than 0.30 in the left hand variate - 
Therefore this CC would not be described here, however it 
would be reported in the table. 

Relationship of personal and organizational variables 
with personal outcomes . Table 54 presents thv? results of 
the canonical correlation analysis in which tlie left hand 
variate (composed of personal and organizational f actors ) 
was related to the right hand variate (composted of personal 
outcomes). Pour CCs out of possible seven turned out to 
be significant. 

The first CC results showed that the left hand variate 
was related significantly to the right hand variate 
(Rc = 0.79, = 0.62, (289) 757.71, £ ^ .01). Both 

the sets of variables mutually shared a variance of 62 per 
cent. The redundancy index (0.4115) for right hand set 
revealed that 0.4115 of the total variance (0.6589) in 
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Table 54 

Canonical Correlation showing Relationship of Personal and 
Organizational Variables with Pers cnal Outcoroes 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 





ILC 

0. 92 

- 0.16 

- 0.10 

0.15 

SE 

0*51 

- 0.23 

- 0.01 

- 0.00 

IM 

0.70 

- 0.24 

- 0.02 

0.07 

CA 

0.99 

- 0.26 

- 0.01^ 

- 0.14 

CT 

0.84 

- 0.06 

0. 06 

0.04 

FA 

0.15 

0.11 

0,16 

- 0.09 

EM 

0.4 9 

- 0.09 

0.24 

- 0.04 

JI 

0.11 

0.43 

0.21 

0.03 

PTR 

0,91 

- 0.09 

- 0.00 

0,07 

WIC 

0,11 

0,32 

- 0.04 

0.18 

GC 

0.62 

- 0,15 

- 0*07 

0.08 

SC 

0.06 

- 0.16 

- 0,11 

- 0.10 

nsa 

0.64 

- 0.33 

^ 0.05 

- 0.07 

AAPS 

0.44 

- 0.21 

- 0.05 

0.07 

II' 

0.36 

- 0.08 

0.03 

- 0,05 

CAPS 

0.64 

- 0.18 

0.02 

- 0.00 

NCI 

0.17 

- 0.20 

0.09 

- 0.34 


(table continues ) 
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T^le 54 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

AS APS 

0.80 

- 0.20 

0.01 

- 

0.17 

SAPS 

0.57 

- 0.18 

0.09 


0.03 

AN APS 

0.44 

- 0.10 

0.03 

- 

0,26 

DPS 

0.69 

- 0.38 

- 0.13 


0.21 

QBR 

0.12 

- 0.14 

0.08 

- 

0.02 

CPA 

0.61 

~ 0.3 9 

0.06 


0.12 

OWAJ 

0.4 9 

- 0.04 

0.02 


0.27 

s 

0.15 

0.21 

0.10 


0.03 

PI 

0.65 

- 0.28 

- 0.07 

- 

0.03 

PD 

0.43 

- 0.26 

0.02 

- 

0.18 

TS 

0.73 

0.08 

0.04 

- 

0.13 

RCL 

0,81 

0,14 

0.11 

- 

0,05 

TC 

- 0.03 

- 0,14 

- 0.00 


0.08 

CTC 

0.06 

- 0,13 

0.07 


0.03 

NPLS 

0.3 8 

0,58 

0.08 


0.19 

ly 

0.60 

0.09 

~ 0.06 

- 

0.05 

WG 

0,56 

0.55 

- 0.03 

- 

0,01 

IWM 

0.42 

0,18 

- 0.13 


0.22 

AO 

0.69 

0.53 

0.12 

-- 

0,07 

TI 

0. 83 

- 0.07 

0.02 


0,23 

ETR 

0.58 

0.81 

- 0,12 


0,02 


(tdsle continues) 
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T^le 54 (continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Set 4 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

D 

0.01 

0.47 

o.ii 

0,08 

AS 

- 0.22 

0.38 

- 0.02 

0.07 

sv 

0.61 

0.40 

0.13 

- 0.18 

Right hand set 





PE 

1.00 

- 0.29 

- 0.17 

- 0.19 

QCEE 

0.86 

- 0. 24 

- 0.02 

- 0.41 

EXR 

0.90 

- 0.15 

- 0.17 

0.4 8 

OEX 

1.00- 

- 0.10 

0.03 

0.12 

SCP 

0.55 

0. 95 

- 0.21 

0.05 

US 

0*61 

0.72 

0.36 

- 0.2 9 

SJSHO 

0.40 

0.49 

0,18 

- 0.13 

RC 

0.79 

0.73 

0.56 

0.47 

RC^ 

0.62 

0.53 

0.31 

0.22 

Chi-square 

757.71 

497,58 

2 96.68 

198.4 9 


287 

240 

195 

152 

E 

^ 0.01 

^0.01 

\ 0. 01 

K 0.05 

Variance LHS 

0.3173 

0.0874 

0.0812 

0.1770 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1982 

0.0464 

0,0025 

0,0038 

Variance RHS 

0.6589 

0.2600 

0.03 87 

0,0776 

Redundancy RHs 

0.4115 

0.13 80 

0.0119 

0.0170 
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right hand variate was shared with the variance in left 
hand variate. The left hand variate could be thought to 
be loaded positively with personal variables including 
Internal Locus of Control, Self-esteem, Intrinsic Motivation, 
Creative Abilities, Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, 
Personal Target Realization, Generalized Competence, Need 
for Self-actualization, Analytical Approach to Problem 
solving; Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach 
to Problem solving. Analogical Approach to Problem solving; 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, 
and Altruistic; Obedient , Willing to Accept Judgements; 

Passion for Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness, and 
organizational variables such as Task Structure, Role 
Clarity, Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, Theory Y, 
Wholistic Concern, Informal Work Mechanism, Advancement 
Opportunity, Task Identity, Expertise Recognition, and 
Skills Variety. This variate was related significantly to 
the right hand variate that was loaded positively with 
Personal Effectiveness, Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence, Excellence Recognition, output Excellence, 
Satisfaction with Company Policies, Intrinsic Job Satisfaction? 
and Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping Others. 

The second CC results (Rc = 0.73, Rc ^ = -*^^ '^^(240) ~ 

4 97*58, p *01) showed that both the canonical variates 
mutually shared 53 per cent of variance. The redurdancy 
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index (0*13 80) for the right hand variate shox'jed that 0*1380 
out of the total variance (0..2600) in right hand variate 
was shared with the variance in left hand variate. The 
left hand variate could be thought to be loaded positively 
with Job Involvement; Work Inclination and Control; (personal 
variables)^ Nurtur ant Participant Leadership Style, Theory Y, 
Advancement Opportunity, Expertise Recognition, Decentralization, 
Autonomy in Supervision, and Skills Variety (organizational 
variables), and loaded negatively with personal variable 
siJch as Need for Self-actualization; Determined, Persistent, 
and Self-starter; and Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic. 

This variate was related to the right hand variate that was 
loaded positively with Satisfaction with Company Policies, 
Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; and Satisfaction with Job 
Security and Helping others. 

The third CG results showed that both the variates 

2 

mutually shared 31 per cent variance (Rc = 0*56, Re =0.31, 

2 

^ (195) ~ 296.68, £ v .01). The redundancy index (0,0119) 
for the right hand variate showed that 0.0119 out of the 
total variance (0.0387) in right hand variate was shared 
with the variance in left hand variate. The left hand 
variate could be thought to be Ibaded positively with personal 
variables, namely Environment Mastery,’ and Job Involvement, 

This canonical variate was related significantly to. the right 
hand variate that was loaded positively with Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction. 



The fourth CC results showed that the two sets of 
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variables mutually shared 22 per cent of variance (Re = 0.47, 
2 2 

Rc = 0.22, X (152) ~ 198.49, £ ^ .05). The redundancy 
index (0.0170) for the right hand variate revealed that 
0.0170 out of the total variance (0.0776) in right hand 


variate was shared with variance in left hand variate. The 


left hand variate could be thought to be loaded negatively 
with Nonconventional Ideation, a personal variable. This 


variate was related significantly to the right hand variate 
that was loaded positively with Excellence Recognition, and 


loaded negatively with Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence. 


Relationship of organizational variables vjith personal 
variables . Table 55 presents the results of canonical 
correlation in which left "hand variate (compos«ad of personal 
vari^les ) was related to the right hand variate (coirposed 
of organizational variables). Only three canonical 
correlations out of possible fourteen turned out to be 
significant. 

The first CC results showed that the left hand variate 
was related significantly to the right hand variate and 
both the variates mutuailly shared a variance of 61 per cent 
(^ = 0.78, ^ = 0.61, ( 373 ) = 750.48, £ ^ .01). The 

redundancy index for the right hand variate (0.1853 ) showed 
that 0.1853 out of the total variance (0.3050) in right hand 
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Table 55 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationship of Personal Variables 
with Organizational Vari^les 


Variables 

set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

L oadings 

Left band set 




ILC 

0.74 

0.08 . 

- 0.19 

SS 

0.88 

- 0.37 

- 0.08 

IM 

0.86 

- 0.26 

- 0,03 

CA 

0.95 

- 0,01 

0.03 

CT 

0.74 

0,27 

- 0. 06 

PA 

0* 00 

- 0.38 

- 0.23 

'EM 

0.36 

0.20 

0.03 

JI 

0.15 

- O.il 

- 0.34 

PTR 

0.80 

0.06 

- 0.10 

me 

- 0.25 

- 0,19 

- 0.3 8 

GC 

0.29 

- 0.12 

- 0,06 

' SC 

0.09 

- 0w08 

- 0.10 

nsa 

0.86 

- 0.3 9 

0.09 

AAPS 

0.41 

~ 0.01 

- 0.02 

II 

0.42 

0.36 

-■0.12 

GAPS 

0.76 

0.16 

0.01 

MCI 

0.55 

0.3 9 

0.12 


(table Gont-inues ) 




Taible 55 (continued ) 


Variables 

Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

ASAPS 

0. 80 

0.09 

0,03 

SAPS 

0.59 

0.26 

- 0.11 

ana^s 

0.56 

0.47 

0,08 

DPS 

0.81 

- 0.02 

0.21 

QER 

0.09 

0,21 

- 0,18 

CPA 

0.72 

- 0.12 

0. 02 

OWAJ 

0.63 

0,30 

- 0.28 

s 

0.13 

0.41 

- 0.33 

PI 

0.91 

0.11 

0,14 

PD 

0.60 

0.28 

0.24 

Right hand set 



- 

TS 

0.77 

0.11 

- 0.16 

RCL 

0,84 

0.15 

- 0.30 

TC 

0.22 

0.45 

0.24 

CTC 

0.09 

0.46 

0.11 

NPLS 

0.25 

0,41 

- 0,32 

TY 

0.60 

- 0.06 

- 0.32 

WC 

0.3 8 

0.4 9 

- 0.26 

im 

0.4 9 

0.24 

0. 00 

AO 

0.45 

0,12 

- 0.66 

TI. 

0,96 

- 0.38 

0.02 



(table continues) 


Table 55 (continued ) 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Loadings 

ETR 

0.37 

0.28 

- 0.54 

D 

- 0,45 . 

- 0.06 

- 0.32 

AS 

- 0.64 

- 0.11 


SV 

0.45 

0.58 

- 0.14 

Rc 

0,78 

0.64 

0.52 

„ 2 

Rc 

0.61 

0.41 

0,27 

Chi-square 

758,48 

501.98 

369.68 


378 

338 

300 

£ 

f 0.01 

^ 0. 01 

X 0.01 

Variance LHS 

^'.3 858 

0,0627 

0.0258 

Redundancy LHS 

0.2343 

0. 0258 

0.0078 

Variance RHS 

Ow305'O 

0.1055 

0.0437 

Redundancy RHS 

0.1853 

0.0437 

0. 0253 
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variate was shared with the variance in left hand variate. 

The left hand variate could be thought , to be loaded 
positively with Internal Locus of Control/ Self-esteem/ 
Intrinsic Motivation, Creative M>ilities, Competence Thema, 
Environment Mastery, Personal Target Realization, Need for 
Self-actualization, Analytical Approach to Problem solving,* 
Incxjbation and Illumination? Optimizing Approach to Problem 
solving, Nonconventional Ideation, Associativa Approach to 
Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving; Determined, Persistent, 
and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, and -Altruistic; Obedient, 
Willing to Accept Judgements; Passion for Innovation, and 
Passion for Distinctiveness. This canonical variate was 
related to the right hand variate that was loaded positively 
with Task structure. Role Clarity, Theory Y, Wholistic Concern, 
Informal VJork Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity, Task 
Identity, Expertise Recognition, and Skills Variety but 
loaded negatively with Decentralization and Autonomy in 
Supervision. 

The second CC results showed that the left hand variate 

was significantly related to the right hand variate ( 1 ^ = 0.64, 
2 .2 

Rc = 0.41 , 'X. ^238 ) ~ 501.98, £ .01). The rridundancy index 

(0.043 7) for the right hand variate showed that 0.043 7 out 
of the total variance (0.1055) in the right hand variate 
was shared with the variance in the left hand variate. The 



The left hand variate was loaded positively with I nciibBtion 
and Illumination; Nonconvent ional Ideation^ Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving; Obedient , Willing to Accept 
Judgements; and Seniority, and loaded negatively with 
Self-esteem; Feedback and Accomplishment; and Need for 
Self-actualization. The right hand variate was loaded 
positively with Time Constraint, Constraint of Change, 
Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, Wholistic Concern,- 
and Skills Variety, but loaded negatively with Task Identity. 
The third OC results showed ( Rc = 0*52, Rc ^ = 0.27, 

2 

X. ( 3 Q 0 ) ~ 269.63, £ ^ .01) that both the sets of variables 
mutually shared a variance of 27 per cent. The redundancy 
index (0.0253 ) for tte third right hand set showed that 0.02 53 
out of the total variance (0.0437) in right hand variate 
was shared with the varianc a in left hand variate. The left 
hand variate was loaded negatively with Job Involvement; 

Work Inclination and Control; and Seniority. This canonical 
variate was related significantly to the right hand variate 
that was loaded negatively with Role Clarity, Nurturant 
Participative Leadership Style, Theory Y, Advancement 
Opportunities, Expertise Recognition, and Decentralization. 

The Desirable Person; Identifying a Construct 
Considering the conceptualizations behind the constructs 
c^Q^hivity , competence , and excellence , these would be 
considered as "desirable" attributes of an individual as 
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contrasted with some other attributes such as aggression, 
conflict, and strain etc. Tbe literature, however theoretical 
might they be, and the empirical findings of this study 
also to some extent, suggest that these are in fact the 
“desirdDle" attributes. Conceptually it should be possible 
to think of an individual who would possess all of these 
three “desirable” attributes at the same time. Such a 
concept would be called by this investigator as the concept 
of a desirable person » It was thought to be interesting to 
generate a score of the desir^le person , and to examine 
its strength of association with other relevant variables. 

In order to generate the score for the construct of desir^le 
person a second order factor analysis (principal factoring 
with iterations and oblique rotations ) was done using a 
single factor forced solution (Appendix D). The score was 
generated through the usual method of multiplying the 
standaixS scores by the factor score coefficients. This 
weighted linear oortposite score was taken to be the 
representative of the concept of “desirable person'* . 

Several multiple regression analyses were done. First 
of them was with the desirable person as the criterion and 
all other factors pertaining to person’s environmental 
forces' variables, organizational characteristics, and 
personal characteristics (except for the factors of creativity 
and competence which now formed the part of the criterion 


i 
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measure). Three more multiple regression analyses were 
done with desirable person as the criterion and the f actors 
of (a) environmental forces* variables, (b ) organizational 
characteristics, and (c ) personal characteristics (except 
the variables of creativity and competence ) , treating each 
of the three categories (a, b,, and c ) as separate predictor 
sets. The results follow. 

Predlctirig desirable person by personal, organizational , 
and person* s environmental forces* variables . Multiple 
regression analysis results for the criterion variable 
desirable person and personal, organizational, and person* s 

environmental forces* variables as the predictors showed 

#■ 

that the overall regression was significant (^^33 256 ) 

9.89, £ ^ .01) and explained 56 per cent of variance in 
the criterion variable. Out of total 36 variables. Need 
for Self-actualization, Task Structure,* and Autonomy and 
Result Orientation (in Extrawork and Childhood Environment ) 
could not be included into the regression equation due to 
the F - level being insufficient for furfci'ier computation. 

A short listed regression equation (T^le 56) consisting of 
thirteen variables was significant (P 276) ~ 23*91, 

£ ^ .01 ) , and explained 53 per cent variance . AH the 
individual variables (except Innovation values (in Professional 
Environment )J, Passion for Innovation, Innovation Values 
(in Preprofessional Environment), Passion for Distinctiveness, 
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TdDle 56 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal^ 
Organizational^ and Personas Environmental Forces as Predictors ^ 
and Desirable Person as the Criterion 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 

r2 

b 

std . errpr 
of b 

~(1,276) 

ILC 

.53 

.29 

.53 

.28 

*31 

.05 

3 8.54** 

DPS 

.47 

• 14 

.31 

.37 

.09 

.03 

7.62** 

IV (PE ) 

.40 

.04 

.64 

.41 

.02 

.02 

o.ei’^ 

PI 

.44 , 

♦ 06 

• 66 

.44 

.03 

.02 

1.48’"® 

wc 

•29 , 

.11 

.67 

.45 

.04 

.02 

5.61* 

IV (PPE ) 

.31 

.09 

.68 

.46 

.03 

.02 

2.74^ 

CPA 

.39 

.10 

.69 

.48 

.06 

.03 

4 .42* 

QBR 

.14 

.12 

• 10 

.49 

.06 

.02 

8.03** 

S 

•14 

.14 

.71 

.50 

.02 

.01 

9.73** 

TI 

.40 

.12 

.72 

.51 

ill 

.04 

6.48* 

SC (Em ) 

.31 

.10 

*72 

.52 

.04 

.02 

4.10* 

PD 

.33 

.09 

.72 

.52 

.07 

.03 

3 .75^® 








n 

FDT (PE ) 

.27 

.08 

.72 

.53 

• 06 

.03 

3 .06’^® 

Constant 



* . 

- 

8.22 





ANOVA for 

regression 



Source 

SS 



MS 


1 E 


Regression 

236 

.29 

13 

22 .02 

23 ♦ 91 ^ • 

01 

Residual 

254 

.18 

276 

0.92 





ns = not significant at £ ^ .01. *£ ^ .05. 


**p r .01 
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and Freedom for Divergent -thought (in Professional 
Environment) were significant. Remaining positive 
predictors could be interpreted as having their strength 
of association in the following order. Internal Locus of 
Control; Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; 

Seniority; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; TasTc Identity, 
Wholistic Concern; Courteous, Popular, and Aitrxaistic; and 
Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrav;ork Environment), 
Predicting desir^le person by the dimensions of 
personal variables . MRA for desirable parson as the 
criterion and personal factors as the predictors showed that 
the overall regression was significant 278) ” 22.31, 

£ ^ .01) and explained 46 per cent of variance in the 
criterion, A short listed regression equation (Table 57) 
consisting of seven predictors was significant (F 282 ) ~ 
33.95, £ .01 ) and explained 46 per cent of variance. 

All the predictors were individually significant , and could 
be interpreted as having their strength of association in 
the following order. Internal Locus of Control; Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter; Passion for Innovation; 
Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; Seniority, Passion for 
Distinctiveness; and Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved , 

Predicting desirable person by the dimensions of 
org aniz at ional v ar isb le s . MRA results for desir^le person 
the criterion and organizational factors the predictors 




T^le 57 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Personal 
Variables as Predictors^ and Desirable Person as the Criterion 
Variable 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1^282 ) 

ILC 

.53 

.34 

.53 

.28 

.36 

.05 

47.5 9** 

DPS 

.47 

.21 

.61 

.37 

.14 

.03 

17.11** 

PI 

.44 

.13 

.64 

.41 

.06 

.02 

6.12* 

CPA 

.3 9 

.13 

.65 

.42 

• 09 

.03 

7.33** 

S 

.14 

.12 

.66 

.44 

.01 

.01 

7.78** 

PD 

.33 

.11 


.45 

.08 

.04 

5.27* 

QBR 

.14 

.10 

• 68 

♦46 

.05 

.02 

4.59* 

Constant 




- 

7.09 





ANOVA for 

regression 



Source 

SS 


df 



F 

£ 

Regression 

247 

.17 

7 

35. 

31 

33.95 T 

,01 

Residual 

293 

.30 

282 

1. 

04 




*2 X *05. **2 ^ •01* 
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Showed that the overall regression was significant (14^275) 
10*77, £ ^ .01 ) and explained a total of 35 per cent 
variance in the criterion. A, short listed regression 
equation (Table 58 ) consisting of seven variables v/as 
significant (11(7 282) ” 20.65, £ ^ .01) and explained 

34 per cent variance. All the predictors were individually 
significant. Out of the significant predictors^ Autonomy 
in Supervision was the negative predictor. Remaining 
positive predictors could be interpreted as having their 
strength of association in the following order. Task 
Identity, Task Structure, Role Clarity, ^holistic Concern, 
Skills Variety, and Time Constraint. 

Predicting desirable person by the personas 
environmental forces* verifies . Multiple regression 
analysis results for desirable person as the criterion 
and person's environmental forces* variables as the 
predictors showed that the overall regression was 
significant 278) ~ 7,61, £ ^ .01) and explained a 

total of 23 per cent variance in tte crit;^rion, A short 
listed regression (Tdale 59) consisting of four predictors 
was significant 235) ~ 20,18, £ ^ .01) and explained 

22 per cent of variance. All the predictors (except 
Innovation Values (in Preprofessional Environment ) were 
significant individually and could be intropreted as 
having their strength of association in the following 





Table 58 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Organizational 


Variables as Predictors, and Desirable 

Person 

as the criterion 


Variables r 

beta 

R 

r2 

b 

Std . error F ,, \ 

of b -(1/282 ) 

TI 

•4r 0 

.23 

.40 

,16 

.20 

.05 

18.77** 

RCL 

.38 

.14 

.48 

.23 

.08 

.04 

5.35* 

AS 

- .23 

- .18 

.52 

.27 

- .14 

.04 

13 .83** 

IWM 

.27 

,13 

.55 

.30 

.11 

.04 

6.52* 

SV 

.29 

.13 

.56 

.31 

.07 

.03 

6.33* 

TS 

.3 9 

.15 

.57 

.33 

.09 

.04 

6.22* 

TC 

.15 

.11 

.58 

.34 

.07 

.03 

4.90* 

Constant 





4 .22 






ANOVA 

for regression 


Source . 

SS 


MS P 

P 

Regression 

183.13 

7 

26.16 20.65 

^ m 01 

Residual 

357.34 

232 

1.27 
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Table 59 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Person 's 
Envlronroental Forces* Variables as Predictors, and Desirable 
Person as the Criterion 


Vari^les 

r 

beta 

R 

r2 

b 

Std 

of 

. error 
b 

-(1^285) 

IV (PE ) 

.40 

.25 

.40 

.16 

.10 


.03 

14.90** 

SC (EWE ) 

.31 

.19 

.45 

.21 

.07 


.02 

10.3 9** 

SET (WE ) 

.25 

.XI 

.4& 

.21 

.06 


.03 

4.11* 

IV(PPE) 

.31 

.10 

.47 

.22 

.04 


,02 

2 .27^® 

Constant 




- 

3 .13 






ANOVA for 

regression 




Source 



df 



F 

E 

Regression 

119.33 


4 

29.83 

2 0 ♦I 8 • 

01 

Residual 

421 ,14 


285 

1.47 





ns = not significant at £ = .Ol* 
*£ ^ *05* K *01# 








oirders Innovation Values (in Professional Environment)/ 
Stimulation for Creativity (in Extravjork Environment ); and 
Stimulation^ Encouragement/ and Egedbacic (in Work Environment)* 
Attempting to Test the Conceptual Scheme 

It was mentioned early in the result section that 
owing to the constraints , a thorough testing of model that 
would incorporate all of the sixty variables would be beyond 
feasibility. However, a modest attempt would bt? made in 
this section to formulate the conceptual scheme in such a 
way that each sector would be treated as one variable 
separately and then the bivariate covariations among the 
five sectors "would be decomposed on the lines of path analytic 
procedure. 

All the dimensions of variables pertaining to a sector 
were forced into a single factor and the factor score for 
that sector was generat^jd . Thus five composite factor scores 
were generated pertaining to five sectors . (Appendix E). The 
following bivariate relatioii^ips were examined (a) Sector 
a with Sector C/ (b ) Sector c with Sector d , (c) Sector <r 
with Sector e, (d) Sector b with Sector' d, (e) Sector b with 
Sector e, and (f ) Sector d with Sector e^. For a visual 
presentation Figure 1 may be referred to. The decomposition 
of the bivariate covariation among the sectors is presented 
in T^le 60 showing the correlation coefficients, path 
coefficients, and effect coefficients (Blalock, 1971). The 
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path coefficients (P ) are essentially beta weights obtained 
through regression equations whereas effect coefficients 
Cc) measure the accompanying changes in a variable given 
a unit change in the “causal'* variable while controlling 
for extraneous causes. The effect coefficients were computed 
as follows. 


Sa 

^ca 


^dc 

^dc 


^ec 

= <Ped 

'■cd > '’ec 

Cdb 

^db 


^eb 

= (^ed 


^ed 

= ^ed 



The path coefficients from latent variolas associated 
with Sectors d and e were calculated by talcing the square 
root of (1 - R ), where the multiple R was of Sectors b 
and c with Sector d (for Sector d), and Sectors b, c, and 
d with Sector e (for Sector e)» It show43d that 79.62 per 
cent of the variation in Sector d and 74.13 per cent of 
variation in Sector e remained unexplained by the "causal" 
relations explicitly included in the modal. Sectors b and 
e are depicted in the Figure 1 as if they were the variolas 
with Icnown noncausal covariation. However^ in reality they 
were correlated to the extent of 0.45. The assumption of 
noncausal covariation was made due to the possible 
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conceptualization of organization ralat;^ and person 
related variables as separate entities, and secondly due 
to the nonf easUxlaty of ”patla analysis" including 
bidirecti oaal causaldty ■which rcost likely would have 
characterized the xedationship between the Sectors b and c* 
For that reason , bidirectional causality and feedback 
loops could be tbougbt to be existing among alnost all 
the Sectors. Path coefficients were calculated for each 
Sector as the dependea-t irvaasure separately. Tables 61, 62, 
63, 64, and 65 show the path coefficients and correlation 
coefficients witb Sectors e, d, c, b, and a respectively 
as the dependent measuxa. Values in parentheses (in tables) 
are path coef fici-ents, the values outside parentheses are 
bivariate correlation coefficients. Values underlined 
within parentheses axe the direct effects of a Sector, A 
perusal of the tables 61 to 65 “would show the intricacies 
of the effects. For aocairple, T^le 61 shows that the 
Sector c had graatast direct effect on Sector e, meaning 
that the personal characteristics had greatest contribution 
to parsonaL outcomes . The next greatest effect, however, 
was that of organizational characteristics (Sector b), 
which could have been expected. One might also conclude 
that the affect of oxg aniz ational outcome (Sector d) on 
personal oatcome (Sector e) was less compared to that of 
organizational variaibLos (Sector b). 
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Table 61 

Showing Possible Gorribination s of Path Coefficients with Sector 
e as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sectors 

a 

b 

C 

d 

(dependent) 

a 

1 

(.04656) 

.2705 

(.07744) 

.4612 

(.16199.) 

,0450 

C .00961) 

.2956 

• b 

.2705 

(.01259) 

1 

(.28629) 

.4513 

(.15351) 

.5766 

( .12310) 

.5805 


.4 612 

.4513 

1 

.0969 

.5226 

c 

(.02147) 

( .12920) 

(.35123) 

( .02069) 


d 

.0450 

(.0021) 

.5766 

( .16508) 

.0969 

(.03403) 

1 

( .21349) 

.4147 

e 

.2956 

.5805 

.5226 

-414 7 

1 


Note . Values outside parentheses are correlations , values 
within parentheses are path coefficients, and values 
underlined within parentheses show direct effects. 
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The path coefficients with organizatiohai outcoma 
(Sector d) as the dependent variable presented an interesting 
picture (Table 62). It showed that the organizational 
outcofne was influenced to the gieatest extent by the 
organizational variables (Sector b ) ’which was as escpected. 
However / what was unexpected was that the personal 
characteristics (Sector c ) had a negative coefficient . This 
could possibly be interpreted to mean that the personal 
characteristics directly did not contribute to organizational 
outcome in a positive manner / rather the effect went through 
personal outcomes. This was manifested in the fact that 
(a) the direct effect of Sector e was positive, (b ) indirect 
effect of Sector o through Sector e was positive, and (e) 
the indirect effect of Sector a through Sector b was also 
positive . 

Table 63 with Sector c as the dependent variola showed 
that the greatest direct effect was that of Sector e. Hare 
was a case perhaps of bidirectional causality, because as 
mentioned earlier, the direct effect of Sector d v;as also 
of comparable magnitude on Sector a (Table 61). Next greatest 
effect was that of tha organizational variolas, vjhich 
made sense because it is a known inference that organizational 
characteristics to influence the personal charact^iristics 
of tha role incunbents . 
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T^le 62 

Showing Possible Conbinations of Path Coefficients with Sector 
d as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sectors 

a 

b 

G 

e 

d 






(dependent) 


1 

.2705 

.4612 

.2956 

.0450 

a 

(- ,061137) 

(.154 92) 

(- ,11787) 

(.06914) 



,2705 

1 

.4513 

.5805 

,5766 

b. 

C- .01655) 

(.57272) 

(- .11534) 

(.13 5771) 



.4612 

.4513 

1 

.5226 

.0969 

G 

(- .02822) 

(.25347) 

(- .25558) 

(.12223) 



,2956 

.5805 

.5226 

1 

.4147 

e 

(- .01809) 

(.33 247) 

(- .13357) 

(.23389) 


d 

,0450 

.5766 

.0969 

.4147 

1 


Note » Values outside parentheses are correlations, values 
within parentheses are path coefficients, and values 
underlined within parentheses show direct effects. 
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Tafcle 63 

Showing Possible Goitbinations of Path Coefficients with Sector 
c as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sector 

a 

b 

d 

e 

c 

(dependent ) 

a 

1 

(0.28274) 

.2705 

(.03199) 

-.0450 

(- -.01085) 

.2956 

(.10733) 

,4612. 

b 

.2705 

(.07648) 

1 

(.30311) 

.5766 

(- .13 906) 

.5805 

( .21077) 

.4513 

d 

.0450 

(.01272) 

.5766 

(.174 77) 

1 

(- .24116) 

.4147 

(.15057) 

.0969 

e 

.2956 

(.083 58) 

. 5305 

(.17595) 

.4147 

(- .10001) 

1 

( .3 6308) 

.5226 

G 

.4612 

,4513 

.0969 

.5226 

1 


Note * Values outside parentheses are correlations, values 


within parentheses are path coefficients, and values 
underlined within parentheses show direct effects. 
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Table 64 with Sector b as the dependent variable also 
perhaps pointed to the bidirectional causality between 
Sector d and Sector b. It showed that organizational 
characteristics were also affected by the organizational 
outcome, other coefficients were as would be expected. 

Tcble 65 has been presented just in order to coitplete 
the set of dependant variolas in the five variola path 
analytic explorations . According to model , it does not make 
much sense to treat the persons* environmental forces as 
the dependent varicble, although going strictly by the 
coefficients, one may assume a hint of bidirectional 
causality between Sectors a and c. 

The above described path analytic explorations, as 
mentioned earlier^ were based on compxjsite forced factor 
scores comprising the five Sectors. Once the dimensions 
of various scales or questionnaires pertaining to the 
various Sectors had been delineated, they should not 
ideally have been merged together. However, due to 
non-availability of the adequate facility for a complete 
and non-recursive model analysis this had to be done the 
way it was done. It is acknowledged that this analysis was 
a modest attempt to visualise just the indicative 
relationship and not much inference can be based on such 
incomplete modelling, especially in terms of the great 
variety of the underlying dimensions of the major constructs 
incorporated in the study. 
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Table 64 

Sho-wing Possible Contoinations of Path Coefficients with Se ctor 
b as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sectors 

a 

c 

d 

e 

h 

depeMent 

a 

1 

(.06203) 

.4612 

(.11583 ) 

.0450 

(.02015) 

.2956 

(.0724 9) 

.2705 

c 

.4612 

(.02861) 

1 

( .25115) 

.0969 

(.0433 9) 

.5226 

(.12815) 

.4513 

d 

.0450 

(.00279) 

.0969 

(.02434) 

1 

(.44778) 

.4147 

(.10169) 

.5766 

e 

.2956 

(.01 834) 

.5226 

(.13125) 

.4147 

(.13569) 

1 

(.24522) 

.5305 

b 

.2705 

.4513 

.5766 

.5805 

1 


Note. Values outside parentheses are correlations, values 


within parentheses are path coefficients, and values 
underlined within parentheses stow direct effects. 
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T^le 65 

S hoving Possible Confoinations of Path Coefficients -with Sector 
a as the Dependent Measure in a Recursive Model 


Sectors 

b 

c 

d 

e 

a 

dependent 

b 

1 

(.10274) 

.4513 

( .17510) 

.5766 

(- .04568) 

.5805 

(.03834) 

.2705 

c 

.4513 

(.04 637) 

1 

(.38799) 

.0969 

(- .00768) 

.5226 

(.03452) 

.4612 

d 

.5766 

(.05924) 

.0969 

(.03360) 

1 

(- .07923) 

.4147 

( .0273 9) 

.0450 

e 

.5805 

(.05964) 

.5226 

(.20277) 

-4147 

(- .03286) 

1 

( .06605) 

.2 956 

3 

.2705 

.4612 

.0450 

.2956 

1 


Not,e . Values outside parentheses are correlations, values 


within parentheses are path coefficients, and values 
underlined vithin parentheses show direct effects. 
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The "interaction effect.** on personal outcomes . 

Additionally a hierarchical stepwise regression analysis 
was done to see whether there were any “interaction effects" 
on personal outconies. The multiple regression equation was 
constructed with the composite score of personal outcomes 
(Sector e)'as the criterion that would take the following 
fo3rm» 

E'» = a + b, B + b^ D + b- c b. CD + b^ BD + b, BC + b„ BCD 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

The alphabets B , C/ D., and E in the equation represent 
the composite scores of Sectors b^ C/ d, and e respectively* 

The variables were entered in a hierarchical stepwise 
fashion. That is by c, and d were entered at step nuntoer 
one; bcy bd, and cd interaction terms were entered at step 
nxirriber two; and bed interaction term was entered last. 

Within a stepy the order was decided by the computer and 
finally the variables were picked up in the order shown in 
the above mentioned regression equation. According to the 
respective beta weights however, the order of importance 
of the variables would be personal variables, organizational, 
variables, and organizational effectiveness. The regression 
analysis results (Tables 66 ) showed the interaction 
term produced no significant effect, however, the three 
main affects were significant. This shov7ed that the 
organizational variables (Sector b), organizational 
effectiveness (Sector d), and personal variables (Sector c) 
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Table 66 

Results of Hierarchical stepwise Multiple Regression Analysis 
with Personal outcomes as Criterion^ and Personal Variables^ 
Organizational Vari^les ^ Organizational outcome, and their 
Interactions as Predictors 


Variables 

r 

beta 

R 


Std. error 
of h 

-(3 ,286) 

At step no . 

1 






B 

.58 

.29 


.27 

.06 

22.61** 

D 

.41 

.21 


.06 

.02 

14.62** 

c 

.52 

.37 

.67 

.45 .34 

.05 

54.04** 

Const ant 




.6 9 



At step no. 

2 





-(6,283) 

B 

.58 

.16 


.15 

.15 

1.01 

D 

.41 

.21 


.06 

.02 

14.45** 

C 

.52 

.33 


.30 

.18 

2 . 95 ’^® 

CD 

.53 

.03 


.00 

.02 

0.02^® 

BD 

.58 

.15 


.01 

.01 

0.87^® 

BC 

.03 

- .02 

.67 

.45 - .02 

.05 

0.91^^® 

constant 




- .71 




(table continues) 
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ariables r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(7,282) 

t step no. 3 







B : .58 

.13 



.13 

.15 

0.70”® 

D .41 

.22 



.06 

.02 

14.70** 

C .52 

.37 



.34 

.19 

3 .3 7^® 

CD .53 

- .00 



- .00 

.02 

0.00^® 

BD .58 

.17 



.01 

.01 

1.13^® 

V BC - .03 

.08 



*06 

.14 

0.22^® 

BCD ,10 

- .10 

.67 

.45 

- .00 

.01 

0.44”'® 

instant 




- .74 





ANOVA for 

regression 



>urce 

ss 



MS 

F 


: step no. 1 







Regression 

97.83 

3 


32.61 

73,15** 


Residual 

119.34 

236 


0.42 



•, step no. 2 







Regression 

98.23 

6 


16.38 

38.96** 


Residual 

118.89 

233 


0.42 



. step no. 3 







Regression 

98.46 

7 


14 .07 

33 .41** 


Residual 

118.71 

282 


0.42 




= not significant at;:-,05« *£ ^ •05. **£ ^ .01. 
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could have main effects, in an additive type model, on 
personal outcomes, ' 

The Second Order Factor Analysis Results 
Traditionally the factor analytic approach to data 
analysis takes one of the forms knovjn as orthogonal or 
varimax, and correlated or oblique type of rotation for 
the purpose of interpreting the factor analytic results. 
Both of these approaches have their own shares of strengths 
and weaknesses. Basically the orthogonal rotation attempts 
to make the factors statistically independent of each other 
whereas the oblique rotation may reflect the correlation 
among the facto£-s if the factors are patterned that way. 
Almost equally large nunber of subscribers to both these 
approaches exist . VJhila it is di±)at 2 ble to support either 
one of the two approaches, it has been pointed out that 
oblique rotation reflects more true representations of the 
complexity that marks a real life setting, 

The present research made use of oblique rotation and 
thereby sribscribed to the notion of intercorrelatedness of 
the factors. When the factors are correlated it is useful 
to investigate the higher order factors (Guilford, 1975; 
Kerlinger, 1973; Nunnally, 1981), For example instead of 
basic variolas, the factors obtained through the factor 
analysis of the basic variables may themselves be treated 
as the basic inputs for the next order factor analysis and 
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the factors thus cibtained would be the second order factors 
may be obtained using the lower order factors as the basic 
inputs. However, in most survey research data factor 
analysis of the order higher than second may become difficult 
to interpret . 

A second order factor analysis (principal factoring with 
iteration and oblique rotation ) was done to explore the 
salient second order dimensions behind the first order 
factors. Sixty first order vari^les yielded sixteen second 
order factors (Appendix F) out of which eight factors v/ere 
retained owing to the stand mentioned earlier. The 
description of second order factors follows. 

Factor 1 . This factor was composed of two “primary'* 
factors. The first one (Associative Approach to Problem 
solving or ASAPS ) belonged bo the creative thinlcing 
questionnaire, and the other one (Determined, persistent, 
and Self-starter or DPS ) belonged to the personal characteristics 
questionnaire. Both of these primary components represented, 
in a way, the characteristics of a person. This second order 
factor nunber one was therefore named as Desirable Personal 
Characteristics or ( SFl tPPG ) . 

Factor II . This factor was composed of five **primary" 
factors. The first one (Nurturant Participative Leadership 
Style or NPLS ) belonged to the leadership styles questionnaire , 
the second one (Wholistic Concern or WC) balongtod to the 



theory Z questionnaire, the third and the fourth (Expertise 
Recognition or ETR ) and (Skills Variety or belonged to 
the climate questionnaire, and the last one was the 
(Organizational Effectiveness or 0E)» AH of them coxjld be 
thought of as representing the desir^le characteristics of 
an organization. Therefore this second order factor was 
named as Desirable Characteristics of Organization or SF 2 ;DGO ♦ 

Factor III , This factor v;as composed of five "primary''” 
factors, belonging to the environment questionnaire. They 
were as follows-: Feedback and Opportunity (in Preprofessional 
Environment) or FO (PPE ); Innovation Values (in Preprofessional 
Environment) or IV (PPE ) ; External Facilitation (in Extrawork 
Environment) or BF (EWE ); Freedom of Belief and Action (in 
Extrawork Environment) or FBA (EWE ) $ and Stimulation for 
Creativity (in Extrawork Environment or SC (EWE ) * These 
factors taken together represented something that might be 
called an off the job creativity fostering environment. 

Hence it was named as Creativity Fostering Environment Off - 
the-nJdb or SF3 :CFE (OFJ ). 

F actor IV . This fourth second order factor was composed 
of two "primary" factors. The first one (Feedback and 
Accomplishment or and the other one (Job Involvement or 
Ji ) belonged to the Job competence questionnaire. It was 
named Job Feedback, Acconplishment , and Involvement or 


SP4 MFAl 
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Feust-or y * This factor was composed of two factors. 

The first one (Decentralization or D) and the second one 
(Autonomy in Supervision or ^S) belonged to the climate 
questionnaire. These two '’primary*' factors reflected a 
climate that was characterized by autonomy. Therefore 
this fifth second order factor was named as Job Autonomy 
or SF 5 1 JA « 

Factor VI . This factor was composed of three '’primary" 
factors belonging to the environment questionnaire. The 
first one Stimulation./ Encouragement/ and Feedback (in 
Work Environment) or SEF(VJE); second one Freedom for Divergent 
Thought (in Prof essional Environment ) or PDT(PE)? and the 
third one Innovation Values (in Professional Environment) 
or IV (PE ) / represented the desirable characteristics of 
the work environment conducive to creativity. Therefore 
it was named as Creativity Fostering Environment 6n~the-<Iob 
or SF6>CFE(0NJ ). 

Factor VII « This factor was composed of two "primary" 
factors. The first one (Time ©Dnstraint or TC) and the 
second one (Constraiint of Change or CTC) both belong^id to 
the role overload questionnaire. It was named as Constraint 
of Change and Time or SF7tCCT . 

F actor VIII . This factor was composed of two "primary" 
factors. The first one (Intrinsic Jcb Satisfacticn or US ) 
and the second one (Satisfaction with Job Security and 
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trHelping Others or SJSHO ) belonged to the -job satisfaction 
questionnaire. It was named Satisfaction with Job 
Situation or SFBtSJS , 

E:>cplorations with the Second Order Factors 
As stated above fifty eight first order factoirs and 
two additional variables related to competence that is a 
total of sixty variables were reduced to sixteen variables 
upon second order factor analysis out of which eight second 
order factors were retained which have bean described ^ove. 
With reference to the conceptual scheme categorizing the 
variables in the study (Figure 1/ p. 12S)y an attenpt was 
made to place the second order factors in a schomo similar 
to that depicted in Figure 1. Decision regarding the 
placerriiant of second order factors in a particular sector 
was based on the place of the first order factors comprising 
the second order factor. For example the second order 
factor 1 comprised two first order factors namely 
Associative Approach to Problem solving; and Deterndned , 
Persistent < ard Self-starter. These two first order factors 
have been placed under Sector c^ that is, person related 
variables in the conceptual scheme. Therefore the second 
order factor 1 was placed again in Sector c* However, there 
was one exception. The first order factor represcmting 
organizational effectiveness contained in Sector d, that is, 
organization related outcome had been clubbed with certain 



first order factors conprising Sector b, that is^ organization 
related variaibles. Given the fact that the Sector d had 
merged with Sector b , and under the assumption that 
organizational effectiveness is but and organization related 
variable; the shift of Sector d to Sector b was accepted. 
Hence the conceptual scheme comprising the second order 
factors was as depicted in Figure 3* 

Question 16 

What are the interrelationships of the dimensions of 
persons environmental forces* varidales with the dimensions 
of personal variables? 

Table 67 presents the results of the canonical correlation 
analysis in which left hand variate (composed of Creativity 
Fostering Environment off-the-nJob and Creativity Fostering 
Environment on-th-ordb ) was related to the right hand variate 
(composed of Desirable Personal Characteristics; and Job 
Feedback, Acconplishmant, and Attachment). Out of possible 
two CCS only one turned out to be significant. The first 
CC results showed that (^ = 0.45, Rc^ = 0.28, = 67.64, 
£ Y "Ol ) bhe left hand variate was related significantly 
to the right hand variate, and mutually shared 21 per cent 
of variance. The redundancy index (0*1053 ) for the right 
hand set showed that 0.1053 out of the total variance 
(0*5085) in the right hand variate was shared with the 
variance in the left hand variate. The left hand variate 
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Table 67 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationships of Second 

Order Factors of Person's 

Environmental Forces* variables 

with Second order Factors 

of Personal Variables 



Set 1 

Vari^les 

Loadings 

Left hand set 


SF3t CFE(OFJ) 

0.78 

SF6s CFE(ONJ) 

0.84 

Right hand set 


SF 1 : DPC 

1.00 

SF4; SFAI 

- 0.12 

Rc 

0.45 


0.21 

Chi-square 

67 .64 


4 

E 

0 . 01 

Variance LHS 

0.6674 

Redundancy LHS 

0.1381 

Variance RHS 

0.5085 

Redundancy RHS 

0.1053 
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could be thought to be loaded positively with Creativity 
Postering Environment -of f-the-Job and Creativity Postering 
Environment on-t^he-Job. The right hani variate was loaded 
positively with Desirable Personal Characteristics,. 

Question 17 

What is the strength of association of Satisfaction 
with Job Situation with personal variables? 

A multiple regression analysis was performed with 
Satisfaction with Job Situation as the criterion and 
Desirable Personal Characteristics ^ Job Peedbaclc, Accomplishment 
and Involvement* as the predictor variolas . The results 
(Table 63) shovjed that the overall regression was significant 
CP (2 287 ) ~ 6.27, £ ^ *01) and explained 4 per cent of 
variance. Job PeedbacTc, Accomplishment, and Involvement; was 
the positive significant predictor of Satisfaction with Job 
Situation and Desirable Personal Characteristics was 
individually insignificant. These two variables taken 
together explained 4 per cent of variance in the criterion 
variable that is, satisfaction with Job Situation. 

Question 18 

What are the interrelationships of second order 
organizational variables with second order personal variables? 

Table (i>S shows the results of the canonical correlation 
analysis in which second oixier organizational variables 
were related to second order personal variolas. Two CCs 
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Tablets • 

Mul tiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporativty Second order 
Factors of Person . Related Variables as Predictors^ and 
Satisfaction with Jcib Situation as the Criterion. 


/ariablas 

r 

beta R 

2 ' 

R b Std. error 

” of ^ 

-(1^287) 

>F4t JFAI 

.19 

,19 ,19 

.03 .16 .05 

10.82*-* 

;F1-: DPC 

,08 

.09 .20 

,04 .07 .04 

2.19^® 

toast ant 



9.73 




ANOVA for 

regression 


Durce 



MS F ■ P 


agression 

87.70 

2 

43.85 6.27 = .01 


asidual 

2007.12 

287 

6.99 



5 = not significant £ at ^.05. 


f£ ^ .01 
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out of possible three turned omt to be s-ig-nif leant. 

2 

The first results slo'wed tbat He = 0.35, ^ = 0.12, 

2 

^(6) ~ 45.96, £ f *01) the Left hsnea vari ate (composed of 
personal factors) ■was rel at ect signif die aatL-y to the right 
hand variate (conposed of organizational f actors) and 
mutually shared 12 per cent of -vstiatc^. The redundancy 
index 0*0506 for the right hand set shovf'oi that 0.0506 out 
of the total variance (0.4163) in the xLghit hand variate 
■was shared with the variance in the leit band variate. The 
left hand variate could be thiougtit telae Loaded positively 
with Dasiraible Personal Charakctearistdc s and negatively 
loaded with Job Teedbach, Acccongpldshinent^ and Involvement. 
The right hand variate couLd be -fehoa-ght to be loaded 
positively with Constraint of Change ani rime and negatively 
loaded with Job Autonoin^. 

The second CG results shioweca sigaif icant relationship 

2 2 

between the two variates = 0.1 "7, ^ =0.03,''X ( 2 ) ^ 

Btllj, £ ^ .05). Both the variateas lantuailLy shared 0.03 per 
cent of variance. The xedanaanc^ rindecc 0.0095 for the right 
hand set showed that 0.0095 out of fhft total variance 
(0.3146) in the right harid variate was shared with the 
variance in the left hand variate. TThe left hand variate 
was loaded positively with Desirable Personal Character! sties; 
and Job Feedback, AccompLishnnent , -an<3 Involvement . The 
right hand variate "was loaded posi-ti-vesli^ with Desirable 
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Table4‘1 

Canonical Correlation Showing Relationships of Second 
Order Factors of Personal variables vith Second order 
Factors of Organizational Variables 



Set 1 

Set 2 

Variables 

Loadings 

Loadings 

Left hand set 



SFlj DPC 

0.78 

0.63 

SF45 SFAI 

- 0.71 

0.71 

Right hand set 



SF2s DCO 

0.22 

0.85 

SF5i aA 

- 0,89 

0.13 

SF7! CCT 

0.65 

- 0.45 


0.3485 

0.1215 

t, 2 

Rc 

0.1735 

0.0301 

Chi-square 

45.96 

8.78 


6 

2 

E 

^ 0.01 

^ 0 .05 

Variance LHS 

0.4162 

0.3146 

Redundancy LHS 

0.0506 

0.0095 

Variance RHS 

0.5526 

0.0672 

Redundancy RHS 

0.4500 

,0.013 5 
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Ghar’acterlstics of Organizations and negatively loaded 
vith Constraint of Change and Time, 

Question 19 

What is the stajength of association of Satisf action 
■with Job Situation as the criterion with the dimensions of 
person's environmental forces,, organizational^ and personal 
varidDles as the predictors? 

A multiple regression analysis was performed with 
Satisfaction with Job Situation as the criterion and all 
other as the predictors . The results showed that the 
overall regression was significant ^11(7 282 > ” 13 •4 9, 
p ^ .01) and explained a total of 25 per cent of variance. 

A short listed regression equation (T^le 70) consisting 
of four factors was significant 235) ~ 23.63, g ^ .Ol ) 

and explained 13 per cent of variance* All the individual 
predictors (except Creativity Fostering Environment off-the-Job) 
were positive significant predictors of Satisfaction with 
Job Situation. And could be interpreted as having their 
strength of association in the following order, Desirable 
Characteristics of Organization, Job Autonomy? and Job 
Feedback, Accomplishment, and Involvement? as shown by their 
respective beta weights. 
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Table 70 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Incorporating Second Oorder 
Factors of Personal, Organizational^ and Personas Environmental 
Forces* Vari^les as Predictors arxl Satisfaction with Job 
Situation as the Criterion 


variables 

r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1,285) 

SF2: DCO 

.44 

.40 

.44 

.19 

.04 

.01 

53,43** 

SF5: JA 

.24 

.17 

.48 

♦23 

.09 

.03 

10.03** 

SF4 .: JFAI 

.19 

.13 

<A9 

.24 

.11 

.05 

6.12* 

SP3s CFE(OFJ) 

,08 

.09 

.50 

.25 

.02 

.01 

2 . 97^^® 

Constant 





4.63 




ANOVA for regression 


Source 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 







Regression 

Residual 

522.07 

1572.75 

4 

285 

130.52 

5.52 

23 .65 

= .01 


ns = not significant £ at x *05 
*£ Y *05. **£ Y -01. 
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Question 20 

What is the strength of association of Desirable 
Characteristics of Organization "with Desirable Personal 
Characteristics, Creativity Fostering Environraent off -the-CTcib; 
Job feedback.. Accomplishment, and Attachment; Job Autonomy 
Creativity Fostering Environment on-the-Jdb , Constraint od| 
Change and Time, and Satisfaction -with Cob Situation? 

Table 71 presents the results of MRA in vjhicb Desir^le 
Characteristics of Organization was the criterion and all 
others were the peredlctor variables. The overall regression 
was significant (£ 7 , 282 ) ” 14.37, p f .01 ) and explained a 
total of 26 per cent of variance. A short listed regression 
equation consisting of two factors was significant (^^2 287) ~ 
4 9.89, £ ^ .01) explained 25 per cent of variance. All the 
predictors were individurlly significant and positive. 

They could be interpreted as having their strength of 
association in the following order Job Satisfaction and 
Creativity Fostering Environment on— the -Job . 

Question 21 

How the various second order factors differ on an 
average across the factors of ownership (private and pxislic ) 
and hierarchical levels (low, middle, and high)? 

To see the effect of ownership (private vs public) 
and hierarchical position (low, middle, and high) on the 
second order factors 2x3 (ownership x hierarchy) univariate 
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Table 71 

Multiple Regression Analysis Results Inco 3 rporatlng Secorri 
Order Factor Desir^le Characteristics of Organization as 
the Criterion^ and all other Second Order Factors as the 
Predictors 


Variables r 

beta 

R 


b 

Std . error 
of b 

-(1,287) 

SFS:; SJS .44 

.3 9 

.44 

.19 

3.98 

.52 

57 .66** 

SP6:; CFE(ONJ ) .33 

.26 

.51 

.25 

1.11 

.22 

24 .65** 

Constant 




32.34 




ANOVA for regression 


Source 

SS 


MS 

F 

E 

Regression 

55326.68 

2 

27663.34 

49.39 

^ .oi 

Residual 

15913 2.84 

287 

554.47 




^ , 01 . 




factorial analyses of var^-ance vere calculated. Significant 
results of ANOVAs that yielded at least one significant 
main effect are presented in Taible 72,' only one ANOVA 
yielded a significant interaction effect which was for 
Constraint of Change and Time as the dependent measure.. 

Results for this ANOVA would be presented in Table 73 and 
Figure 4. General description of the significant ANOVA 
results follows, 

ANOVA results for besirsble Characteristics of 
Organization showed that the main effect of ownersliip was 
significant 284) “ ^ .01), The cell means 

revealed that private organizations have more desir^le 
characteristics (M = 122.32) than their counterparts public 
organizations (M = 113,61), 

For Job Feedback/. Areomplishmenty and Involvement 
A NOVA results showed that both the main effects were 
significant. This meant that the respondents^ on an average, 
showed differential magnitudes of Job Feedback, Acconplishment , 
and Involvement; across the variable ownership and hierarchical 
position. Specifically respondents in public organizations 
had more (M = 13,56) Job Feedback, Accomplishment, and 
Involvement than their private organizations counterparts 
(M = 12.74, 234 ) = 4-61, £ ^ .05), The call means 

across the hierarchical level revealed that the top level 
respondents had significantly greater Job Feedback, 
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Accon[plisiTm 0 n.t , and Involvetnent (M = 14 *03) than their lov 
level respondents counterparts (M = 12,43^ —{2 284) ~ 6*03, 

For the variable Creativity Fostering Environment on 
the Job t be main effect of ownership was significant 
(F^l 284 j = 4 .69, £ X -OS). The cell means revealed that 
the respondents enjoyed Creativity Postering Environment 
on— the-Job more (M =* 29*24) compared to the respondents in 
public organizations .{M = 27*55 )• 

ANOVA results for the secorxi order factor, namely 
Constraint of Change and Time showed that the main effects 
were insigniticant (Table 73) but the interaction effect 
of ownership x hierarchy was significant (F ^2 284) ” 5.09, 

£ .01). Internal Comparison among means showed that more 

Constraint of Change and Time was experienced by the middle 
level respondents of private organization (M = 11.47) 
compared to middle level respordents of public organizations 
(M = 9,87) and high level respondents of private 
organizations (M = 9.52) respectively (Figure 4). 
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Figure 4 . Mean constraint of change 
and time as a function of ownership 
and hierarchical levels of role 
incumbents. 
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Differences Between Least and Most '^*Ef£eGtive“ 

Org aaiz ations 

The stiody included ten organizations in the sample* 
Unfortunately no '’objective** criteria of effectiveness 
could be incorporated. Hovjever, a perceptual measure of 
organizational effectiveness was included. To the extent 
that such measures can be treated as having some 
correspondence v;ith the objective measures, it would be 
interesting to see the organizational differences in terms 
of effectiveness. Subsequently the verifies found to be 
present in high magnitude among the more effective 
organizations could be evaluated against the variables vrlth 
high magnitudes in less effective organizations. 

An one way analysis of variance was calculated talcing 
the ten organizations as the treatment levels and the 
organizational effectiveness measure scores as the dependent 
measure. Results showed that the overall mean differences 
were significant (Table 74). The internal mean comparison 
showed that the Organizational Effectiveness means v;ere 
significantly different between organization nunbers (07) 
and (03),. Due to confidentiality requirement, the names 
of the organizations are not being disclosed, however, the 
broad descriptions of the organizations are presented in 
Appendix G, The 07 turned but to be least effective and 
08 turned out to be the most effective of the organizations 






on the criterion of the perceived organizational effectiveness 

measure. Other mean differences were not significant. 

once these two organizations were identified then one 

strategy could be to do a discriminant analysis with these 

two organizations as the criterion groups and all other 

variables as the classifying variables. The least effective 

organization o7 was designated as group 1 and correspondingly 

the most effective organization ©3 was designated as group 2. 

The specific purpose of the discriminant analysis was to 

identify the personal, organizational, and person's 

environmental variables discriminating between the less 

and the more “effective" orgairLzation. The results (Table 75) 

showed the variables that could significantly discriminate, 

2 

between the two groups (X. (26) ~ 112.65, £ v .01). They 
^'jere Satisfaction with Company Policies, Advancement 
Opportunity, Taslc Structure, Task Identity, Informal Wor"' . 
Mechanism, Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved, Environment Mastery, 
Decentralization, Competence Thema, Seniority, Passion for 
Distinctiveness, Expertise Recognition, Feedback and 
Accortplishment , Analogical Approach to Problem solving. 

Theory Y, Obedient and Willing to Accept Judgements, 

Analytical Approach to Problem solving. Innovation values 
(in Professional Environment), Personal Effectiveness, 

Passion for Innovation, Freedom for Divergent Thought (in 
Extrawork Environment ) , Personal Target Realization, Autonomy 




in Supervision, Specific Competence, Time Constraint; and 
Work Inclination and Control in order of classificatory 
strength as evidenced by their respective standardized 
discriminant function coefficients. 

The SDF could be thought to be loaded positively with 
Advancement Opportunity, Task. Structure, Environment Mastery, 
Competence Theraa, Passion for Distinctiveness, Feedback and 
Accomplishment, Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements; 
Analytical Approach to Problem solving. Freedom for Divergent 
Thought (in Extrawork Environment), Time Constraint; Work 
Inclination and Control; and loaded negatively vjith all 
other variables. Considerirg the nature and the respective 
arithmetic signs of the discriminating variables entered in 
the SDF , this function seemed to represent a relatively 
undesirable state of affairs in terms of greater nuirber of 
variables. Since the criterion variable, that is. 
Organizational Effectiveness was something desirable, one 
vJould expect this function to be present in less magnitude 
in the high criterion group, that is 08. The relative 
magnitudes of the centroids of groups in reduced space 
revealed the same (centroid of group 1 = l.GO, group 2 = 

- 0.85). The prediction results using this classification 
function showed that 98,61% per cent of "grouped" cases 
could be correctly classified. 


While there is no denying the fact that the discriminant 
analysis presents a more technically sound picture of the 
vari dales associated with the less and more ''effective*^ 
organizations. Hovjever , it may sometimes also be of 
interest to examine each and every variable in isolation 
of other variables (which might be mutually correlated) and 
see their variation on an average across the less and more 
” effective" organizations. To meet this end, one v7ay 
analyses of variance vjere calculated vjith o7 and o3 as 
the treatment levels and all the 5 9 varid^les as dependent 
measures separately. Table 76 presents the means and 
standard deviations of the variables that showed significant 
average difference across o7 and o8. 

Table 76 shows that the variables that had higher 
average magnitudes in the effective organization (08) were 
Work Inclination and Control (a factor of job competence), 
Nurturant Participative Leadership Style, Theory Y 
management practices, Wholistic Concern (a factor of theory 
Z ); all the desirable factors of climate, namely Expertise 
Recognition, Decentralization, Autonomy in Supervision, 

Skills Variety? and two of the three factors of job 
satisfaction, namely Satisfaction with Company Policies,- and 
Satisfaction with Job Security and Helping Others. 

The less effective organization (o7 ) on the other hand 
was marked by high average magnitudes of the variolas such 
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T^le 76 

Results of the one/way Analysis of Variance Shov/ing the Significant 
Mean Differences on Variables as a Fuiiction of Less and More 
“Effective” Organizations 


^ari^les Organization 1 (n = 3.3) - Organization 2 (n = 3 9) 

M Md ” ^ M Md ^ " !1(1,70) 


EM 

5.51 

2 .76 

1.97 

4.13 

2.07 

1.78 

9-84** 

WIG 

6.67 

3.34 

1.95 

7.56 

3.78 . 

1.62 

4.56* 

CPA 

11.94 

3.93 

1.90 

10.72 

3.57 

2.25 

6.07* 

TC 

4.91 

2.46 

2,01 

3 .90 

1.95 

1.80 

5.08* 

CTC 

5.36 

2 .63 

2*18 

3.92 

1.96 

1,77 

9.60** 

NPLS 

58.12 

2.91 

17,85 

68.90 

3.45 

12,87 

3-31** 

TY 

13.15 

3 .29 

2.93 

14 .4 9 

3.62 

2.34 

6.15* 

wc 

12.91 

2,58 

3 56 

15.49 

3.09 

2.95 

11.29** 

ETR 

15.61 

2.60 

4.76 

22i49 

3.75 

3 . 98 

44 ,63** 

D 

12.09 

2 .42 

4.03 

16.15 

3.23 

3 .66 

20 .14** 

AS 

5.30 

2 .65 

1.67 

6,49 

3 .25 

1.59 

9.50** 


8.64 

2.88 

1.82 

9.85 

3.28 

2.16 

6.48* 

SCP 

7.64 

2*55 

2.43 

10.49 

3.50 

1.19 

41.78** 

SJSHO 

6.36 

3 .18 

1.60 

8.00 

4.00 

0.86 

30.56** 

*2 ^ *05* 


.01. 







Note . The Md collumn represents the adjusted means rangiiig within 
five points obtained by dividing the mean in column M by the nurtber 
of items on which the means were based. The nunber of respondents 
in each organization is represented by n« 
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as Environment Mastery (■which probably could have been an 
exalted and misplaced sense of environment mastery, but 
this ©ould need verification), personal characteristic of 
being Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; and the two 
factors of role overload, namely Time Constraint and 
Constraint of Change, it seemed that the V 7 ork related 
positive and desirable features were indeed the hallmarlc 
of the more effective organization 08, A comparison between 

07 and 03 in terms of the significant variables is depicted 
in Figure 6. 



o Less Effective Organization 
■ More Effective Organization 
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Figure 5. Mean differences on significant 
variables differentiating between less 
and more effective organization. (Refer 
to the list of abbreviations for meaning 
of the abbreviations on the vertical axis). 



Chapter 4 


Discussion 

It would be recalled that this work was addressed to the 
structure and dynamics, and the possible antecedents and 
consequences o£ the three constructs, namely creativity, 
competence, and excellence. It was argued that surpassing 
the existing standards of performance could be a requirement 
in certain situations over and above being just effective. 
Although the construct of excellence does incorporate 
effectiveness it is construed to be something more than 
effectiveness. Effectiveness can be achieved even in the 
perspective of maintenance of status quo. Excellence on 
the other hand, implies a notion of going beyond and ^ove 
status quo. Something akin to block busting plus an 
implicit thrust on continuing achievements. To achieve a 
new height and to go on achieving newer heights on a 
regular basis is v/hat should form the coie of the construct 
of excellence. This is possible, it was argued, through 
a conjoint and dynamic impetus of the constructs of 
creativity and corrpetence, and of course a host of other 
relevant variables. 

Apart from creativity and competence, several other 
verifies were incorporated in this stvidy on the basis of 
their relevance (and novelty and confusion) to the framework 
of the study. As was hypothesized, the variables revealed 
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their multidimensional nature upon factor analysis. 

In the following section, the structure of the 
dimensions of variables in the study would be discussed 
first, then the dynamics of creativity, competence, and 
excellence vjould be discussed in the perspective of their 
mutual interrelationships as well as in relation to other 
variables. After discussing certain other salient issues 
and summing up the major findings, possible implications 
of the study would be dealt with. Thereafter certain 
limitations would be enumerated that were realized as this 
work drew to a close. Lastly, based on the insights gained 
during this work, few suggestions for future research would 
be offered. We now begin with the discussion on the structure 
of the dimensions of the variables in the study. 

In order to decipher the underlying dimensionality of 
various constructs under study, factor analysis was done. 
Primarily factor analysis was used as data reduction 
technique. However, it could eilso identify the underlying 
empirical dimensions of the various constructs. In this 
subsection an attempt would be made to discuss the structure 
of several dimensions that emerged as a result of factor 
analysis . 

Structure of creative thinking process . This form of 
questionnaire culminated into seven factors. They were as 
follows. (a) Analytical Approach to Problem solving. 
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(b) Incubation and Illumination^ (c) Optimizing Approach 
to Problem solving, (d) Nonconventional Ideation, (e) 
Associative Approach to Problem solving , (f ) Synthesizing 
Approach to Problem solving, and (g) Analogical Approach 
to Problem solving. Similar factors have been found by 
other investigators also. Creative thinking was 
conceptualized as an associative process of memory 
modification i.e,, levelling, sharpening, and accentuation. 
This was very much similar to the factor Optimizing Appro ach 
to Problem solving. Traditionally Incubation and 

Illumination have been considered to be the roots of 

/ 

creative process (VJallas, 1926). This factor emerged as 
a significant dimension of creative thinking process in 
the present study too. Harrington (1980) studied the factor, 
namely analogical thinking and metaphorical thinking. 

Structure of creative abilities . Factor analysis 
yielded one significant factor, namely Creative Abilities. 
Creative Abilities included ideational fluency, flexibility, 
originality, problem sensitivity, the ability to grasp the 
causes and visualise the consequences, the ability to 
elaborate, and the ability to restiructure problems. 

Structure of perceived job competence . When subjected 
to factor analysis this form yielded six dimensions of 
perceived job competence. They were as follows, (a) 
Competence Thema - it characterizes the overall, glcfcal 
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feelings attributed to a sense of coinpetence, Wagner and 
Morse (1975) have also found this factor (Competence Thema); 

(b) Feedback and Accomplishment - this factor characterizes 
a situation vjhere role incuntoents got feedback from the 
job and were also satisfied v^ith their task accomplishment. 

This in turn would lead them to feel competent; (c) 

Environment Mastery - this factor could be thought of as a 
capacity to interact effectively with one’s environment. 

White (1959) propC'Sed that there is a basic even biological 
urge or drive in all individuals to influence and master 
their environment, Wagner and Morse (1975) have termed 
this factor as confidence; (d> Job Involvement - this factor 
represents a situation where there was a match or congruence 
between individual's capabilities and job requirements, 
consequently role incuirbents felt job involvement; (e) 

Personal Target Realization — this factor characterizes the 
feelings of competence in terms of personal target realization; 

(f ) Work Inclimation and Control — the structure of this 
factor could be thought of as representing a situation in 
which role incuntoents were intrinsically motivated towards 
the job and did not care for contingencies like pay etc. 
to persue the jdb. They did have control over their environments 
and this feeling of control and work inclination seemed to 
enhance their sense of competence. 
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Structure of excellence . Three significant factors 
emerged -when this form subjected to factor analysis. They 
■were as follow (a) Quality Conscious Entreprenuerial 
Excellence - this factor characterized a situation in which 
role incuntoents were quality conscious and were ready to 
take risks in their jobs, (b) Excellence Recognition - this 
factor represented a situation where role incuntoents felt 
that they were being recognized for their excellent v^orks, 
and (c) Output Excellence - the structure of this factor 
could be visualised as the objective standards of excellence. 
Quality and quantity together would determine the criteria 
of excellence of an output. 

Structure of person’s environmental forces . This form 
yielded eleven factors, namely (a) Feedback and opportunity 
(in Preprof ess ional Environment),' (b) Stimulation, 
Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment); (c) Esteem 
for Pioneers, creators, and Innovators (in Preprofessional 
and Professional Environment); (d) Innovation Values (in 
Preprofessional Environment); (e) External Facilitation (in 
Extrawork Environment; (f ) Autonomy and Result Orientation 
(in Extrawork Environment , and Childhood Environment ) ; 

(g) Freedom of Belief and Action (in Extrawork Environment), 

(h) Penalty for Shabby Performance (in Professional 
environment); (i) Freedom for Divergent Thought (in 

Prof essional Environment ) ; (j) Stimulation for Creativity 
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(in Extrawork Environment, (k) Innovation Values (in 
Professional Environment), Taken together all these factors 
signify the impact of person's environmental forces as a 
whole. 

Structure of biographical information . This form 
yielded one significant factor, namely Seniority, Seniority 
referred to the length of an employee's continuous service 
in an organization. 

Structure of intrinsic motivation . This form culminated 
in only one significant factor, namely Intrinsic Motivation, 
As it is evidenced by the name itself, intrinsically 
motivated people are said to be engaged in a particular task 
if they view their task engagement as motivated primarily 
by their own interest and involvement in the task (Amabile^ 

1 983 ) . 

Structure of locus of control . Factor analysis 
yielded one significant factor, namely Internal Locus of 
Control. Initially two factors emerged which could be 
thought of as representing internal and external locus of 
control respectively. But the second factor was not included 
being a single item factor. 

Structure of need for pioneering .- The factor 
analysis resulted in two significant factors that is, (a) 
Passion for Innovation, and (b) Passion for Distinctiveness. 
Both the factors in a way represented a situation where the 
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role incuntoent tiad a passion for doing new things and also 
had a passion for distinctiveness or uniqueness. 

Structiore of need for self-actualization . This form 
culminated into one factor that was named Need for 
Self-actualization. The factor structure coul<i be thought 
of as representing a situation in which role incurrtoents had 
a keen desire to actualize their potential. They were self 
motivated and tried to find meaning in social relationships 
and jobs. They wanted to est^lish themselves as a person 
with sense of fulfilment. They valued job satisfaction more 
than incentives like pay etc. Maslow (1954) found need for 
self-actualization at the top in his need hierarchy model. 

Structure of personal characteristics . This form 
yielded four significant factors^ namely (a) Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter/ (b) Quiet, Bashful, and 
Reserved; (c) Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic / and (d) 
Obedient, Willing to Accept Judgements. 

Structure of self-esteem . Out of the various factors of 
the construct self-esteem only one was retained, namely 
Self-esteem. This factor may be said to have the feeling 
of confidence and positive, realistic estimation of oneself. 
Self-esteem is a well known phonenomenon. It has been used 
in many studies in different perspectives. But in 
conceptualizing the self-esteem confidence had been the 


common thread 
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Structure of climate . This form yielded four significant 
factors, described as follows, (a) Expeirtise Recognition 
characterized a worlc situation that was full of Expertise 
Recognition, The organizational climate was such in which 
knowledge and expertise were highly valued. The main 
concern of the management was to develop specialized 
competence and expertise in order to achieve the high 
standards of performance, (b) Decentralization, (c) Autonomy 
in Supervision both represented the structural aspect of the 
organization, and (d) SldLlls Variety could be thought of as 
representing a situation where role incuitbents required to 
have variety of skills i.e., nonspecialized capability of 
doing things well. Skills Variety ha«l emerged as a 
significant factor of climate but in literature it has been 
described as a potent dimension of the concept of job 
characteristics (Oldham & Hackman, 1976), 

Structure of job characteristics . This form culminated 
in two significant factors, namely (a) Advancement 
Opportunity, and (b) Task Identity. Advancement Opportunity 
characterized a situation where the role incurtbents had 
opportunities to use their abilities the way they wanted 
to. They had been recognized for their good work. Task 
Identity could be thought of as representing a situation 
where role incurtbents had derived pleasure from accoixplishing 
a worthwhile piece of work. Oldham and Hackman (1976) have 
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identified five measurable characteristics of jobs, namely 
(a) 310.11 variety, (b ) task identity, (c) task significance, 
(d) autonomy, and (e) feedback. 

Str ucture o f leadership styles . This form yielded one 
significant factor, when subjected to the factor analysis! 

The factor was named Nut ur ant Participative Leadership 
Style. It was interesting to know that nurturant and 
participative styles of leadership were not different. 

Structure of role clarity . This factor consisted of 
items that represented Role clarity in the sense that role 
incunbents were clear about their roles and what was expected 
of them in the organization. 

Structure of role overload . Two significant factors 
emerged as the result of factor analysis. They were named 
(a) Time Constraint, and (b) Constraint of Change. 

Structure of task structure . Shavj’s (1963) scale was 
used to measure task structure. Factor analysis yielded one 
factor, namely Task Structiare. 

Structure of theory Y . Factor analysis yielded one 
significant factor of theory Y. Theory Y philosophy of 
management assumes that people are not lazy and unreliable 
by nature. It postulates that people could basically be 
self -directed and creative at work if properly motivated. 

Structure of Theory Z . Tvjo significant factors 
emerged as the result of factor analysis, (a) Wholistic 
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Concern that included interpersonal trust among the members 
of the organizations, familiarity, nonspecialized areas of 
work, strict promotional policies, and supportive and 
creativity fostering climate, (b ) Informal Work Mechanism 
that included control mechanism marked with peer pressure, 
informal contacts, mutual understanding etc. 

Structure of organizational effectiveness . This form 
culminated in oilly one significant factor, namely 
Organizational Effectiveness. It represented organizational 
effectiveness in terms of getting things done on the job, 
comping with unexpected problem, running smoothly with 
minimum confusion, and helping people who work get their 
job done. 

Structure of job satisfaction . This form yielded three 
significant factors, namely (a) Satisfaction with Company 
Policies, (b) Intrinsic Job Satisfaction, and (c) Satisfaction 
with Job Security and Helping Others. 

Structure of personal effectiveness . This form yielded 
one significant factor that was named Personal Effectiveness. 

Having described the structure of the dimensions of the 
variables, we now turn to the discussion on the more salient 
issues addressed to in this research. 

Theme of the study . Today many organizations find 
themselves operating in a dynamic environment marked by 
rapid technological change. Social and political changes 



taking place throughout the world create a constant demand 
for new product and services as well as the expansion of tine 
existing one. The organization therefore faces the problem 
of creating an environment and a set of managerial policies 
which will not only get primary task performed effectively 
but in addition, will stimulate innovation and creativity. 
Apparently innovation and creativity on part of the 
organization as well as on part of the role incunbents 
would be called for to stay ahead in the business. In such 
a situation identification of new thrust areas, their 
visibility, prospects for their implementation, and the 
resultant innovative product and services would be required 
to cater for the consumption needs of the constituents of 
the environment, as well as for the survival and growth 
needs of the organization itself . Thus one of the key areas 
in this context appears to be that of creativity . creativity 
mediated by corrpetence may be thought to be resulting in 
excellence. In order to grow in the face of internationally 
high competitive set up, it has become necessairy for any 
organization to erq>hasize more on quality and quantity of 
work. This would enable an organization to obtain the 
standards of excellence which could be thought of as a 
necessary prerequisite for organizational growth and survival 
Unless an organization hires role incunfoents wbwD are creative 
competent, and excellent, the problem of organization's 
stagnation might not be solved. 
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It ’Would be recalled that this research focused on 
the construct of excellence which was postulated to be 
beyond effectiveness and was construed to mean surpassing 
of the existing performance standards. A nuntoer of 
antecedents were identified and explored. Two other variables 
that could be postulated to be closely linked with excellence 
were creativity and conpetence. Owing to the conceptualization 
considering these three variables as closely knit, the data 
analyses were designed to explore the antecedents and 
consequences of these three variables as well as the 
interrelationships among themselves. 

If one were to make successive linkages between these 
three variables just for conceptual clarity sake, they could 
occur in the sequence of creativity, competence, and 
excellence; as has been mentioned in the introduction section. 

Dynamics of creativity . Coming to creativity, all the 
dimensions of this variable appear to be positively related 
with all the variables that could be subsumed under the 
categories of personal, organizational, and person's 
environmental forces with the notable exceptions of the two 
factors of climate, namely Decentralization and Autoix^my' in 
Supervision. These two variables had negative loadings in 
the variate (refer to first CC result Table 6) that was 
composed of all other verifies loading positively on it. 
Except for these two variables, it appeared that all other 
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variables loading positively on it. Except for these t^o 
variables r it appeared that all other variables should he 
present in high magnitude in order to have correspondingly 
high creativity. Even in aero order correlations, these two 
variables showed negative relationships with nxDSt of the 
verifies including dimensions of creativity (Appendix C). 

Both Decentralization and Autonomy in Supervision 
appear as variables with positive consequences in the 
literature. It is difficult to reason out why these variables 
have negative relationships with creativity (and other 
variables). However, a possible ^planation may be as 
follox’js. Creativity in organizational context and at the 
time point when data were collected, has to be viewed as 
more of a private endeavor since creative effort and activity 
would often run counter to the structured way of doing 
things that an organization prescribes by design. 
Organizational emphasis on creativity is yet to attain 
popularity. In modern work organizations, every role 
incurnbent has got to do an organizationally assigned duty. 
Except in the case of an organization with exceptionally 
good research and development emphasis, it is unlikely that 
creativity at individual level would be promoted by design. 
Organizations can be quite demanding so far as the 
performance is concerned. With Autonomy in Supervision and 
Decentralization usually also comes a pressure to perform 
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and accountability, Natuirally in such a situation a person 
would feel solely responsible to maintain the existing 
performance standards by operating within the organizational 
protocols. The idea is that there could be difference 
between organizational effectiveness and personal 
effectiveness. In fact the zero order correlation 
coefficients (Appendix C) did show that these two variables 
were positively related to Organizational Effectiveness 
whereas the direction of relationship was negative in case 
of Personal Effectiveness. Probably with Decentralization 
and Autonomy in supervision^ an executive tends to focus 
more toward productivity and routine activities of the group 
he or she supervises rather than the creativity aspects of 
personal interests. In fact, Inkson^Schwitter , Pheysey/ and 
Hickson (cited in Payne & Pugh, 1976) did also find negative 
correlation between decentralization and perceived inno-'^ative 
behavior. 

Some of the variables that have been found related 
positively with creativity elsewhere also are as follows. 
Intrinsic motivation was found to be conducive to creativity 
by Amabile (1985). Lef court (1976) conjectured that 
innovative mind grows among those who think themselves to 
be the free agents and makers of their own fate. In other 
words this suggested that there could be a positive 
relationship between Internal Locus of Control and creativity 
as has been found in the present study. 
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Need for novelty or Pioneering Motivation has been 
found to be related positively with creativity (Barron, 

195B; Golovin, 1959; Houston & Mednick, 1963; Schaefer, 

1967; Sprecher, 1959). In the present study two factor’s, 
namely Passion for Distinctiveness, and Passion for Innovation 
(factors of need for pioneering) were found to be positively 
related with creativity. Need for Self-actualization could 
be thought to be one of the most distinguishing feature of 
creative persons (Maslow, 1954). 

Creative individuals have been found to be determind, 
persistent, and self-starter (Barton, 1955? Torrance, 1965). 
Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved (a factor of personal 
characteristics) was found to be related positively v/ith 
creativity. However, in the literature these characteristics 
have been judged to have negative effects on creativity 
(Torrance, 1965). Considering the results of this study it 
seems that personal characteristics sioch as Quiet, Bashful, 
and Reserve would facilitate creativity. May be because 
creative thinking requires involvement of a person in 
isolation from other individuals, one needs to bo reserve and 
quiet. Further Bashful may not necessarily mean shy in 
nature, rather it could also be inte 3 rpreted in terms of 
the reluctance for mixing with others. 

A related finding was that should someone wish to focus 
on a segment of creativity aspects then the dimensions like 
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Inc^±)ation aiid Illumination; Nonconventional Ideation, 
Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. Analogical Approach 
to Problem solving could possibly be thought to be related 
to climate dimension STdLlls Variety, and the personal 
characteristics dimension Quiet, Bashful, and Reseved (refer 
to CC 2, T^le 6) . 

The discriminant analysis results with the dimensions 
of creativity as the criteria (refer to Tables 9, 10, 11, 

12, 13, 14, 15/ and 16) showed that a nunfcer of antecedent 
variJ^Dles could significantly discriminate between the high 
and low magnitudes of various dimensions of creativity . 
Therefore depending on situation specific needs of low or 
high creativity it should be possible to use vari^Ies in 
the study for diagnostic purposes. For example, it should 
be possible to screen a respondent high on a particular 
dimension of creativity on the basis of the knowledge of 
relevant discriminating variables. 

The analysis of variance results showed that the 
dimensions of creativity did not differ significantly on an 
average across ownership and hierarchical position. This 
meant that creativity could be expected to be found both in 
pioblic and private organizations and at all the three 
hierarchical levels in almost equal magnitudes. 
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Dy narai c s of c ompot. enc e . Another variable closely 
linked to excellence was competence. Gompetence had been 
conceptualized in terms of three measures i.e«, job competence y, 
generalized competence, and specific competence* These three 
taken together comprised the domain of construct of competence - 
The canonical correlation results (Table 7) showed that 
different factors could be thought to be related to specific 
aspects of competence * The left hand set of the first CC 
composed of verifies that would relate to what may be 
called generalized and personalized competence (a 
contoination of factors of overall job competence reflecting 
the corrpetence emanating from the content of the person, as 
agaiiist job competence per se that reflects corrpetence based 
on extra- person job aspects). The second left hand variate 
would relate to job competence and third left hand variate 
would relate to Generalized Competence in main. It was 
interesting to note that Autonomy in Supervision, factor of 
climate again had a negative loading in the first left hand 
variate loading just as it had in case of creativity. 

Prcbcbly the similar reasonings could hold as well for 
explanatoiry purposes. Further > in the second canonical 
correlation Decentralization and Autonony in Supervision 
had positive loadings in the left hand variate and the right 
hand variate was loaded positively with jcb competence. 

This could be thought of as supported to the reasoning that 
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Decentralization ard Autonomy in Supervision were 
facilitative of organizationally assigned roles* 

Some of these variables that have been found to be 
positively related with competence by other investigators 
also are as follows. Internal Locus of Control has been 
found to be related positively with competence (Broedling, 
1975; Joe, 1971; Lefcourt, 1966; Prociuk, & Breen, 1974; 
Tseng, 1970; Wright & Holman, 1980X. Coopersmith (1967) 
found that individuals with high self-esteem were more 
competent than low self-esteem individuals* Role clarity 
was found to be positively related with perceived competence 
(McEnrue, 1934; Peters & O'Conner, 1930). 

Discriminant analysis results (Tables 17, 18, 19, 2C, 

21, 22, 23, and 24) showed that a number of variables viouXC. 
significantly discriminate between high and low magnitudes of 
various dimensions of competence. This knowledge could 
gainfully be used for diagnostic purposes. 

The analysis of variance results (Table 35) were 
significant for four out of eight dimensions of competence. 
These were Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, Job 
Involvement, and Generalized Competence. Competence Thema 
and Environment Mastery were found in greater magnitudes on 
an average in private organization role incumbents whereas 
Job Involvement was found more in ptblic sector respondents. 
Job Involvement was found in greater magnitude among high 
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hierarchy level role incunbents coinpared to their low 
hierarchical level counterparts. Generalized Cortpetence 
was found in greater magnitude in high hierarchy level 
respondents compared to middle level respondents. Thus 
private sector respondents were more competent in global 
sense (high on Competence Thema and had greater Environment 
Mastery), Considering the responsibility of piiblic sector 
undertaking it should be worthvjhile for public sector 
management to focus on the variables positively related 
to Competence Thema and Environment Mastery that are laclcLng, 
The private sector could do well by locating an acting upon 
the variables associated with Job involvement. Also Job 
Involvement and Generalized Competence were relatively low 
at lower hierarchical levels. Considering the positive 
nature of these verifies the management should act upon the 
correlates of these variables in order to enhance their 
magnitudes among low levels role incunbents. Such 
information, can be obtained from canonical correlation 
results (Table 7), discriminant analysis results (Tables 
17, 13, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24), and correlation 
coefficients (Appendix C), 

Dynamics of excellence . Excellence, the major thrust 
variable in this research had yielded three underlying 
dimensions upon factor analysis. The dimensions were 
Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial Excellence, Excellence 
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Recognition^ and Output Excellence. The first dimension 
was comprised of' components (Appendix B, Table B4 ) that 
could be crucial for any growth and diversification oriented 
organization. The second dimension reflected more of a 
desirable referent who is recognized as an excellent person 
worth emulating. Such excellence could be double edged. 

If it is used to further good ani desirable cause, it vjould 
provide an additional charm and weight to other aspects of 
excellence and effectiveness. However, it may become a 
replica of mere management, if other positive aspects 
conducive to work and output are absent. The third 
dimension Output Excellence could be taken as the index of 
excellence comprising qualitative and quantitative excellence. 
The Canonical correlation results (T^le 3) showed 
that most of the variables included in this had positive 
loadings on the first left hand variate which was related 
to the right hand variate consisting of all the three 
dimensions of excellence. “Exceptions" were Quiet, Bashful, 
and Reserved; Nurturant Participative Leadership Styles, 
Decentralization, Autonomy in Supervision; Autonomy and 
Result orientation (in Extrawork Environment and Childhood 
Environment); and Penalty for Sh^by Performance (in 
Prof ess ional Environment ) . 
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These v/ere the vari^les with relatively lovj loadirigs 
and therefore could be interpreted as having low contribution 
to the variate. The second GC result showed that the right 
hand variate reflected a situation having high Excellence 
Recognition with low Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Ejccellence. This was the case of image management without 
the necessary content^ something that should be treated 
as negative and superficial. As can be seen from the table 
this was related to left hand variate comprising mostly 
variables with negative loadings. In a way the second CC 
result was in tune v;ith the first meaning that the variables 
having liigh positive loadings in the left hand variate of 
the first ^ would be thought to be conducive to excellence 
dimensions comprising the right hand variate, one might 
conjecture that the first and the third dimensions of 
excellence were the more desirable dimensions. The second 
dimension would be desirable only when present in 
conjugation with the other two. 

Multiple regression analyses were done with dimensions 
of excellence taken separately as criterion and all other 
vari^les as predictors. The results (Tables 40, 41, and 
42) showed that of special interest could be creative 
abilities which turned out to be most potent predictors 
for two of the dimensions, and Generalized Competence vjhich 
was a common predictor for all the three dimensions. 
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Therefore it seems that Creative Abilities and generalized 
Competence could be regarded iirportant for excellence and 
■were also important predictors of Personal Effectiveness 
(T^le 39) . 

The analysis of variance results (Table 35) showed that 
Excellence Recognition was present in the higher magnitude 
among the private sector role incuntoents. This was 
supportive of the popular notion that the private sector 
eicecutives are usually smarter and more presentable than 
the public sector executives. This may be due to the fact 
that the private sector executives have to be result oriented 
and have to get going mostly on their own without any firm 
and permanent back-up assurance that a px±ilic sector 
executive might be having in at least some cases. The output 
Excellence was higher among the high hierarchical level 
executives compared to the middle hierarchical level 
executives. There is possibility that this finding points 
to a tautology in the sense that liigher level role incumbents 
have reached up to that position because the^' have been ^le 
to show excellence in terms of quality and quantity and 
that because they are at high level therefore they show high 
Output Eiccellence. An interesting fact was that while the 
high level executives were liigher on Output Excellence than 
the middle level executives, the difference was not 
significant from. the low level executives. If one considers 
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sheer anvount of time that is available to show Output 
Excellence as the crucial factor behind then the difference 
should have been higher between low and high executives V7hich 
rs not the case. In some sense the middle level appears to 
be a disadvantagsad group. Probably this is so because of 
the dual responsibility of dealing with lower as well a^s 
higlier level executives simultaneously that cuts into 
independence and authority as well as role clarity cornpai'ed 
to high and low level executives. 

As mentioned earlier the constructs of creativity , 
competence, and excellence are closely linked vari^les and 
would assume that order if one were to arrange them in the 
sequence of occurrance. In this sequence, excellence may 
be thought as the end culmination of creativity and 
competence. Thus it becomes worthwhile to examine the 
relationship of creativity and competence dimensions with 
the dimensions of excellence. A canonical correlation 
analysis to this effect wjas done (T^les 2 9, 30, and 31) the 
results of which showed that only one significant CC could 
be obtained. The dimensions that could be taken as 
important in relation to excellence v;ere creativity 
dimensions such as Creative Abilities, Analytical Approach 
to Problem solving; Incxibation and Illumination/ optimizing 
Approach to Problem solving.. Associative Approach to Problem 
solving. Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving, and 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving? and Competerce 
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dimensions such as Competence Tbema, Environment 
Mastery, Personal Target Realization, and Generalized 
Competence . 

The discriminant analysis results with the dimensions 
of excellence as the criteria (refer to Table 32, 33, and 34) 
showed a number of dimensions of creativity and competence 
that could discriminate between high and low magnitudes of 
various dimensions of excellence. 

The discrimination between liigh and low magnitudes of 
the dimensions of e:ccellence could also be made in terms 
of several other variables belonging to various constructs 
or sectors (refer to Tables 25, 26, and 27). 

Since excellence is a relatively nevj vari^le-, being 
tested eitpirically possibly for the first time in this 
research, probably no earlier empirical findings would ^ist 
that could be cited either in favour or against the present 
findings . 

Dynamics of person related variables . Considering the 
individual as the unit, this unit may be conceptualized as 
an eirtoodiment of a number of variables that comprised the 
Sector c of the conceptual model employed in this research. 
The individual may be amenable to the impacts of the 
environment and the immediate organizational variables whose 
influences surround the person. To examine the relationships 
of environmental forces and organizational variables 



(Tables 2 and 55) with personal variables tvjo canonical 
cori'elation analyses were done relating the Sectors a and 
b with Sector c* 

The relationship between Sector a and c (T^le 2) could 
be interpreted to mean that better environmental inputs 
could be conducive to the culmination of certain desirable 
person level variables such as creativity, personalized 
competence, personal characteristics including determinejd, 
persistent/ and Self-starter; Couirteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic; Intrinsic Motivation, Self-esteem, Internal 
Locus of Control , Need for Pioneering including Passion for 
Innovation, Passion for Distinctiveness^ and Need for 
Self-actualization. This finding highlighted the positive 
impact of various environmental forces except for the 
vari^le Penalty for Sh^by Performance (in Professional 
Environment). This varicble had relatively low loading on 
the respective variate. Since punishment is widely accepted 
as a method that produces less desirable results compared 
to rewards, the management mi^t consider replacir^ the 
Penalty for Shabby Performance (in Professional Environment) 
with some positive reinforcers. 

In the conceptual scheme the organization related 
variables and person related verifies that is Sector b and 
G were postulated to be relationally independent, 
pr act ic ally i n real 1 if e situation v ari ab 1 es ar e s eldom 



indepenclent. Although at conceptual level it may be neater 
to treot Sectors b and c as independent, for exploratory 
p poses the relationship becween the two was examined 
through canonical correlation analysis (Table 55). The 
resul-cs showed that the two Sectors were indeed correlated. 
Results could broadly be interpreted to mean that organization 
related verifies such as Task Structure, Role clarity, 

Tneory Y, Theory Z, job characteristics, and factors of 
c„imate including Expertise Recognition and Skills Variety; 
v^uld be related to person related vari^les such as 
cicotivity, personalized competence. Internal Locus of 
Control, Self-esteem, personal characteristics including 
Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, 
and Altruistic; , Obedient*, Willing to Accept Judgements; and 
Need for Pioneering including Passion for Innovation and 
Passion for Distinctiveness. Therefore it seemed that the 
Sdlient organization related variables could be manipulated 
With o View to have desirable corresponding increase in 

on related verifies, it should, however be noted that 
theoretically it is incorrect to presume any a priori cause - 
effect relationship on the basis of correlational results. 

T..e idea could certainly need further testing before 
determining whether, organization related variables have more 
of a causal standing conpared to person related variables, 
however, if the redundancy index can be taken as any 
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indication (which is again questionable) then the redundancy 
index for the organization related variables was higher. 
Whether this could mean greater variance being controlled 
by the person related variables in the organization related 
varidoles coiold have to be verified through further testing. 

Dynamics of person related outcomes . When the main 
unit of analysis is person^ as was the case ini this research, 
then the person level outcomes may be taken as the ultimate 
culmination of all the antecedent variables including person 
related characteristics and organizational dynamics. 

Therefore the relationship of personal outcomes need to be 
examined with other varidoles occurring earlier in the 
sequence. Excellence V7as postulated to be a part of personal 
outcomes. Other personal outcome variables v;ere personal 
effectiveness and job satisfaction. Since creativity and 
competence are supposed to play major roles in terms of 
personal outcomes the relationship of these two variables 
was examined with personal outcomes apart from the 
relationships of all other variables with the personal outcomes. 

Relating personal outcomes with creativity and 
competence . Canonical correlation results relating 
dimensions of creativity and conpetence with personal 
outcomes showed (Tcble 37) that two significant CCs could 
be obtained. The variables having high loadings in the 
right hand set of the first CG were personal Effectiveness, 
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■che three dimensions of excellence, and Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction. The important variables in the corresponding 
left hand set were the dimensions of creativity such as 
Creative Abilities, Analytical Approach to Problem solving/ 
Incubation and Illumination; Optimizing Approach to Problem 
solving. Associative Approach to Problem solving. 

Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving, and Analogical 
Approach to Problem solving; and the dimensions of competence 
such as Competence Thema, Environment Mastery, Personal 
Target Realization, and Generalized Conpetence. Therefore 
these variables may be thought to be related to Personal 
Effectiveness, dimensions of ejccellence, and Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction. In the second CC the right hand variate had 
high loadings corresponding to Intrinsic Job 
Satisfaction and Satisfaction with Company Policies. 

This variate represented satisfaction. The corresponding 
left hand variate was loaded vdth Job I nvolvement; and 
Feedback and Accomplishment; both of them were the dimensions 
of competence. This sijggested that competence may be related 
with satisfaction. In other words competent people could 
be more satisfied. Since satisfaction is one of the important 
outcomes the management may like to think of ways and means 
of screening in and training up competent people. 

Relating personal outcomes with other variables . While 
it is important to relate creativity ai^ competence with 
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personal outcom® dearly there would be a nunber of other 
variables that oould be associated with personal outcomes. 
This was explored through relating all other variables with 
personal outcome variables (Table 53). The results showed 
able 53, that all variables, except factors of role 
overload, tw factors of climate (Decentralisation and 
Autonomy in Supervision), a«J some factors of person's 
environmental forces (epcKppe & pe); ep(ewe),- aro(£«e & CE),- 

(EWE), Psp(Pi,), were Important for personal outcome 
variables as evidenced in the first cc results. The second 
cc results oould be interpreted to mean that Job Involvement, 
Nurturant Participative leadership style, , holistic Cor«er„ 
Advancement Opportunity, Expertise Recognition, 
Dece.:trallsatlon, Autonomy in supervision, stimulation. 
Encouragement, and Peedbach (in Worlt Environment); and 
organizational Effectiveness could be thought to be 
conducive to Job satisfaction. However, this satisfaction 

would be in isolation from personal effectiveness anj 
excellence. 

A nunber of supplementary analyses aimed at the detail 
investigation of the relationships of the personal outcomes 
■-th verifies under the categories of person's environmental 
forces, person related verifies, organization relate! 
variables, and organizational effectiveness were done 
(rahrlesSl, 3, s, 49 , 50 , 51, 54 , 38). Although the exact 
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nature of the relationship of the variables -with personal 
outcomes did vary across analyses depending on whether one, 
tv7o , or three categories of verifies were used in a 
particular analyses, the broad pattern of relationship 
remained somewhat similar to that described above. Of course 
for details reference may be made to respective tables. 

Dynamics of organizational effectiveness . Just as the 
person level outcomes could be thought of as the culmination 
of the impact of organizational dynamics on person, 
similarly the organization level outcomes could be thought 
of as the culmination of the impact of organizational 
dynamics on organization, organizational outcome was included 
in the form of Organizational Effectiveness in this study. 
Organizational Effectiveness seems to be an important 
variable from the organization's point of view. Thus it 
would be of vital importance to explore the significant 
predictors of Organizational Effectiveness. The multiple 
regression analysis was done V7ith Organizational Effectiveness 
as criterion and all' other variables as the predictors. 

The results (T^le 46) suggested that Organizational 
Effectiveness could be predicted to a considerable extent 
(49 jjer cent) by the short listed variables. However, the 
major contributions were made by Expertise Recognition (a 
factor of climate), and Wholistic Concern (a factor of 
theory Z). Other factors contributed to relatively less 
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extent to the prediction of the criterion, and Nonconventional 
Ideation, and Personal Target Realization were the negative 
predictors * 

In suirmary, a work climate where the role incumbents' 
ejcpertise is recognized and the concern of management is 
toward a wholistic , that is, tota l welfare of the employees 
\-Jould be more conducive to Organizational Effectiveness. 

The factor of Wholistic Concern (yielding the highest beta 
weight) included items that represented social support and 
est^lished emotional release mechanisms;, job rotation, 
careful thought before awarding major promotion, high trust 
toward the organizational mei±)€rs, and emphasis on 
fostering initiatives and creativity by allowing individual 
freedom of action . Thus it appears that a v;ork conducive 
climate with major concern described above are relatively 
crucial for Organizational Effectiveness. Aspects like 
Nonconventional Ideation, and Personal Target Realization 
could be considered as having negative effect in the sense 
that anything that is disjointed from the tradition and 
attains only a personal orientation may not be conducive to 
effectiveness of the organization. Results of regression 
analysis with Organizational Effectiveness as the criterion 
and personal, and organizational variables taken separately 
as predictors also produced somewhat similar results vjith 
iainor variations, the details can be had from (Tables 
47 and 48) . 
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Variations across oAAjn e rship and levels of hierarchy » 

The analysis of variance resialts showed that the private 
organizations were more organizationally effective. This 
could be a matter of concern for public sector management. 

The reason becomes apparent when one considers the fact that 
several variables were high in magnitude on an average in 
private organizations. These variables include Quiet, 

Bashful, and Reserved;, a factor of personal characteristics. 
Seniority, Iffholistic Concern a factor of Theory Z, Advancement 
Opiportunity a factor of job characteristics; Expertise 
Recognition, shills Variety factors of climate; Stimulation, 
Encouragement, and Feedback (in work Environment) a factor 
of person's environmental forces. Satisfaction with Company 
Policies, and Intrinsic Job Satisfaction; factors of job 
satisfaction, and Organizational Effectiveness. Out of these 
except Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved* factor of personal 
characteristics, all others were positively correlated to 
Organizational Effectiveness. Some of them had reasonably 
hivgh correlation such as Wholistic Concern, Advancement 
Opjportunity , Expertise Recognition, and Satisfaction v/ith 
Coirpany Policies (Appendix C ) . The public sector management 
should do well by concentrating upon organizational 
effectiveness together with these correlates. For all the 
variables mentioned above only the main effects were 
significant in the analysis of variance* only one variable 
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that is. Constraint of Change a factor of role overload 
(something considered to be a part of strain and viewed 
negatively) was such for vjhich the interaction effect of 
ownership x hierarchy turned out to be significant. Internal 
comparison among the cell means of interaction showed that 
the respondents who vjere high in hierarchy level and in 
public organizations, on an average reported experiencing 
more Constraint of Change than the respondents belonging to 
the high hierarchy level in private organizations. This 
again showed that respondents of public sector organizations 
were experiencing more constraint (of change) than the 
private sector respondents even if it vjas true only in case 
of higher level executives. The items comprising this 
factor reflected a situation where respondent is constrained 
may be because it becomes difficult to cope vjith changes and 
most jobs are rush jobs. This may be due to the lacb of 
advance planning. These constraints are obviously 
detrimental for effectiveness which is reflected also in a 
negative correlation between Constraint of Change and 
Organizational Effectiveness (Appendix C)» Private 
organizations again scored better in terms of this variate. 
Thus there is ample reason to believe that private 
organizations have certain positive features, and the public 
organizations should make efforts to catch up. 
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Desir^le persona The construct and the dynamics . This 
work focused on creativity / conpetence/ and excellence under 
the presumption that they are organizationally relevant 
variables and individuals possessing them could be assets 
to the organizations even if in certain situations only. 

The dimensions of creativity, competence, ard excellence 
v>7ere made to form as composite construct termed as desirable 
person . The construct of desirable person had all but the 
aspects of job competence comprising it. It v;as loaded 
positively with Creative Abilities, Personal Target 
Realization, Associative Approach to Problem solving. 
Optimizing Approach to Problem solving. Competence Thema, 
Analogical Approach to Problem solving. Synthesizing Approach 
to Problem solving. Quality Conscious Entrepreneurial 
Excellence, Output Excellence, Analytical Approach to Problem 
solving. Environmental Mastery; Incubation and Illumination; 
Nonconventional Ideation, Excellence Recognition (Appendix 
D), It appeared that person possessing all these qualities 
could indeeid be an asset* In order to see the strength of 
association of the variables that could be taken to be the 
predictors of desir^le person , multiple regression analyses 
vjere done. Ircportant and positive predictors turned out to 
be Internal Locus of Control; Determined, Persistent, and 
Self-starter? Seniority; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; 

Task Identity, Wholistic Concern; Courteous, Popular, and 
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Altruistic* and Stimulation for Creativity (in Extrawork 
Environment) a factor of person's environmental forces 
(T^le 56), 

Out of these the environmental forces related variable 
that is. Stimulation for Creativity (in E>ctrawork Environment) 
could be diagnosed at entry point , the person related 
verifies such as Internal ■ Locus of Control; Determined, 
Persistent, and Self-starter; Seniority; Quiet, Bashful, 
and Reseirved; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; could be 
diagnosed or enhanced through training, and organization 
related variables such as Task Identity and VIholistic Concern 
could be manipulated upon by design in order to have the 
role incumbents who could be classified as the Desirable 
Person. It may be noted that separate regression analyses 
were also done with Desirable Person as the criterion and 
personal (Table 57), organizational (Table 58), and person's 
environmental forces' variables (Table 59) as the predictors. 
The variables that emerged as common to the regression with 
all vari^les (described above) were Internal Locus of 
Control; Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; courteous. 
Popular, and Altruistic; Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; and 
Seniority (personal variables) . Task Identity , (organizational 
variable ) , and Stimulation for Creativity in Extrawork 
Environment (person's environmental forces* variable). 

Since these factors turned out to be significant variable 
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wise as well as in the regression equation with all variables, 
■cherefore these variables may deserve special attention on 
the part of the management. 

The ownership x hierarchy analysis of variance for 
desire le person did not yield significant results. This 
makes sense because theoretically a desirable person may not 
be a property of specific ownership or hierarchical level. 

A relook at the conceptual scheme . A "path analysis" 
was made by forcing the dimensions pertaining to a particular 
Sector in one factor by which procedure five forced factors 
postulated to be representing the five Sectors were obtained. 
Bivariate variations among the Sectors were decoixposed 
through path analytic procedure. Although it was by ix> means 
a rigorous path analysis for model testing, it did suggest 
that the explicitly made linkages were reason^ly good. 
However, the "causal" variables could, predict only 20.37 
per cent of variation in organizational outcome and 25.36 
per cent variation in personal outcomes. Thoiogh not very 
high these could be said to be of reasonable magnitudes in 
comparison to the results that are usually obtained in this 
kind of survey research. Of course, more rigorous 
scheraatization of causal linkages and path analytic testing 
would certainly be warranted for better understanding in 
terms of a generalizable model. 
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Using the composite scores of the Sectors b, c, d, and 
e? interaction effects of Sectors b, c^and d were sought to 
be seen on personal outcomes that is. Sector e. A 
hierarchical stepwise multiple regression equation vjas formed 
with interaction terms consisting of the composite scores 
of Sector b, c, and d. The main effects of b, d, and c 
were significant for the criterion variable (composite score 
of Sector e) . However, the interaction terms were 
insignificant. This meant that the organizational variables, 
organizational effectiveness, and personal variables, v/ould 
have main effects of an additive model type on personal 
outcomes. Also, the personal variables were more strongly 
associated with personal outcomes (which was expected) 
nevertheless, the value of organizational variables, and 
organizational effectiveness (in that order of strength) for 
personal outcomes like effectiveness, satisfaction, and 
excellence, could not be ignored. 

Delving beneath the surface; Structure of the second 
order factors . This study started off vjith the inclusion 
of three hundred and forty seven items encompassing twenty 
three variables which ultimately were reduced to variables 
that performed the basis for the major portion of analysis. 

A second order factor analysis (principal factoring and 
oblique rotation with iterations) was done taking the sixty 
primary variables as the input variables. Taking the stands 
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siiTiilar to that taken for the identification of "primary'' 
factors eight "second order" factors were obtained. The 
structure of the factors obtained were as follows. 

Structure of second order factor 1 . This factor 
consisted of two primary factors i.e., ASAPS and DPS . It 
could be thought of as representing a situation xi/here the 
role incumbents were determined, persistent, and self-starter. 
They had been involved in associative thinking. This factor 
could be referred to as Desirable Personal Characteristics. 

Structure of second order factor 2 . Factor was corrposed 
of five primaiy factors that is, NPLS , Wc , ETR , SV, and OE . 

It was named as the Desirable Characteristics of Organization. 
The structure of this factor represented a situation where 
role incur±>ents had been worlcing in such an organization 
that was effective. In such an organization the dominant 
coalition could be said to have nurturant participative 
leadership style, wholistic concern for their subordinates, 
the value had been given to the role incumbents having 
expertise and skills variety. 

Structure of second order f actor 3 » This factor was 
corapoaBed of FO ( PPS ) IV (PPE), EF ( EWE) , FBA (EWE ), and 
SC ( Et JE ) . It was named as Creativity Fostering Environment 
off -the- job. The factor characterized a situation where 
role incumbents had been getting feedback, opportunity, and 
stimulation for creativity in their extra professional life. 
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Also ti.ey had enjoyed eicternal facilitation, innovation 
values; and freedom of belief and action in their off the 
job si -cu at ion. 

Structure of second order factor 4 » This factor iras 
labelled as Job Feedback;, Accomplishment, and Involvement. 

The faouer consisted of two primary factors i.e,, FA and JI 
represented a situation where role incumbents had received 
feedback on their work efforts. They did have a sense of 
accoi.'iplishment . These role incumibents also had job 
I nvo Iv ement . 

Structure of second order factor 5 » The factor 
consisted of D and could be thought of as represent! ivj n 
situation where the role incumbents had job autonomy in terms 
of decentralization and autonomy in supervision. The 
f actor vjas named as 'ob Autonomy , 

Structure of second order factor 6 . This factor 
represented a situation \i;here role incumbents were working 
in an organization that was marked by stimulation, 
encouragement, and feedback; freedom for divergent thought 
and innovacion values. The factor could be labelled as 
Creativity Fostering Environment on-the-Job. 

Structure of second order factor 7 . This factor 
consisted of TC and CTC . It was named Constraint of Charge 
and Time. It could be thought of as representing a 
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situation where role incuntoents experienced role overload 
in terms of time and change. 

Structure o f second order factor 8 . This factor composed 
of IJS » and SJSHO named as Satisfaction %^ith Job Situation, 

The factor structure characterizes a situation where role 
incuirbents were satisfied with their involvement in 
or'ganizations' decision maTcing and helping others. 

The second order factors were conceptualized to occupy 
places in a conceptua3. scheme depicted in Figure 3 , p. 345 • 
Explorations were made regarding the relationslxips among 
second order factors as described in the result section 

The dynamics of second order personal outcome . The 
strength of association of Satisfaction with Job Situation 
(Sector e, Fig’ure 3) as the criterion with the second order 
dimensions of person's environmental forces, personal, and 
organizational factors as the predictors was examined through 
multiple regression analysis. The results (Table 70) showed 
that Desirable Characteristics of the Organization, Job 
Autonornyv and Job Feedback, Accomplishment, and Involvement, 
were the significant predictors in that order of strength 
of association. This meant that a situation consisting of 
the following verifies would be conducive to Satisfaction 
with Job Situation, Organizational Effectiveness, Nurturant 
Participative Leadership Style, Wholistic Concern, Expertise 
Recognition, Skills Variety, Decentralization, Autonomy in 
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Supervision/ Job Feedback, Accomplishment, and Involvement. 
The variables comprised three second order variables, nanely 
Dco, and JFAI and therefore in order to enhance 

Satisfaction with Job Situation these three variables should 
be taken care of by the management. 

Relating second order personal variables with second 
order person* s environmental forces, organizational and 
person related outcome . Out of just the second order 
personal variables the JFAI turned out to be a significant 
predictor of Satisfaction with Job situation. JFAI vjas 
consisted of Feedback and Acconplishment; and Job Involvement. 
This second order factor had turned out to be significant 
predictor also in conbination with the second order factors 
of person's environmental forces, personal, and organizational 
variables. These are the conponents of job related 
competence. Altliough the shared variance with Satisfaction 
with Job Situation is only three per cent nevertheless, it 
would be advisable to arrange for a higher magnitude of this 
variable Job Feedback, Accomplishment, and Involvement 
considering its condixjive effect on satisfaction with Job 
Situation, 

Relationship between the second order factors of person's 
environmental forces and personal factors vjere examined 
through CC (Table 67) and the results showed that Creativity 
Fostering Environment off-the-Jcb and Creativity Fostering 
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Envirc>nment on-the-Jdb could be thought to be related to 
Desirable Personal Characteristics ( PPG ) . The variables 
comprising DPC were Associative Approach to Problem solving; 
and Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter. These 
factors were related to the Creativity Fostering Environment 
on-the-vJob and Creativity Fostering Environment off — the-nJob . 
This brought out the significance of Creativity Fostering 
Environment as a whole. 

Two significant CCs were obtained while relating the 
second order organizational factors with the second order 
personal factors. The first CC represented a somewhat 
negative situation with the presence of Constraint of Change 

* 

and Time and absence of Job Autonomy. These were related to 
a situation lacTcLng in Job Feedback, Accomplishment, and 
Involvement* and marked with Desirable Personal Characteristics. 
It appeared that the management could do -better by decreasing 
Constraint , of Change and Time and increasing Job Autonoiry'. 

The second ^ reflected a positive situation and therefore 
management would do better by decreasing CCT and increasing 
DCO . 

Predicting desirable characteristics of organization. 

As a completely separate and supplementary analysis the 
secoid order factor called the Desirable Characteristics of 
the Organization was related as the criterion with all other 
second order factors as the predictors (Table 71) tlirough 
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multiple regression analysis. The results showed that 
Satisfaction v^ith Job Situation and Creativity Fostering 
Environment on-the-Job were the significant predictors. 

Thus it appears that management could do better by focusing 
on these second order factors or the first order factors 
comprising them. 

Variations in second order factors across ownership 
and levels of hierarchy . In order to see the variations on 
an average of the second order varisbles across ownership 
and hierarchy 2x3 (ownership x hierarchy) analyses of 
variance were calculated for all the eiglit second order 
factors. Four out of possible eight analysis of variance 
yielded at least one significant effect. The results showed 
(T^les 12 , and 73) that the private organizations were 
higher on the Desirable Characteristics of the Organization 
and also on the Creativity Fostering Environment on-the-Tob . 
Thus the private organizations were higher than the public 
organizations on these two desirable second order variables. 
Ho^vever, public organizations were higher on Job Feedbaclc, 
Accomplishment, and Involvement also the respondents of Mgh 
hierarchical level were high on this variable oompared to the 
respondents of low hierarchical level. More Constraint of 
Change and time was experienced by the middle level 
respondents of private organization coitrpared to middle 
level respondents of piablic organization and high level 
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respondents of private orgairLzations respectively. The 
results on the v/hole suggested that the public organizations 
need to increase Desirable Characteristics of the Organization 
and Creativity Fostering Environment on— the-Jdb . VJhereas 
X^rivate organization needed to increase Job Feedbaclc, 
Accomplishment, and Involvement. Also lower level respondents 
should have JFAI comparable to high level respondents. 
Considering- the negative nature of Constraint of Change and 
Time, management in general should do something to keep its 
level low especially private organizations at middle level 
and x^uioliG organizations at high hierarchy levels. 

I dentifying characteristics found in an "effective** 

0 r g aniz at io n » Attempt was made to locate the vari^les that 
are found in high magnitudes on an average in more effective 
organizations. Out of the ten organizations included in the 
samrile two extreme outliers in terms of the perceived 
organizational effectiveness measure were identified. 
Organization o7 was the less and o3 was the more effective 
organization. Two approaches were adhered to in order to 
identify the variables that could discriminate between or 
differentially associated with the less "effective” 
organization of and the more effective organization 03. 

The first approach was to perform a discriminant 
analysis using 07 and 08 as the criterion groups and all 
other vari^le as the classifying variables. The discriminant 
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analysis resulted in a standai'dized discriminant function 
vfnicii was largely "negative" in character (T^le 75) and as 
expected the centroid of this function was found to be higher 
in magnitude in less effective organization 0 7. If the 
unstanderdized classification function could be tahen as an 
index then the less effective organization 07 could be 
thought of as marked by the presence of (in greater magnitude) 
the variables, namely Feedback and Accomplishment; 

Environment Mastery / Work Inclination and Control; 

(dimensions of competence). Analytical Approach, to Problem 
solviiig, (dimension of Creative thinking process). Obedient, 
Willing to Accept Judgements, (dimension of personal 
characteristics). Passion for Distifictiveness, (dimensicm 
of need for pioneering) Task structure. Time Constraint 
(dimension of role overload). Advancement Opportunity 
(dimension of job characteristics), and Freedom for Divergent 
Thought in Extrawork Environment (dimension of person's 
environmental forces ) . 

Correspondingly, the more effective organization 08 
could be thought of as marked by the presence of (in greater 
magnitude) the variables, namely Competence Theraa, Personal 
Target Realization, Specific Competence (which were the 
dimensions of competence); Analogical Approach to Problem 
solving (dimension of creative thinkincj process),* Quiet, 
Bashful, and Reserved j (dimension of personal characteristics). 


Senicr-Lty„ (dimension of biographical information). 

Passion for Innovation (dimension of need for pioneering). 
Theory- Y, Informal worTc mechanism (dimension of Theory Z), 

Task identity (dimension of job characteristics),* Expertise 
Recognition, Decentralization, Autonomy in Supervision 
(dimension of climate) ? Innovation values in Professional 
Environment (dimension of Person's environmental forces). 
Personal Effectiveness, and satisfaction with Company Policies 
(dimension of Job satisfaction). 

The second approach to locate the variables '’belonging** 
to less and more "effective” organizations was based on 
calculating one way univariate analysis of variance with C7 
and 03 as the two treatment levels and all other variables 
as dependent measures (taken separately). The characteristics 
in terms of the variables found in high magnitudes on an 
average in the effective organization that is, 08 (see 
Appendix G for description of 03) were as follows. Work 
Inclination and Control; (a factor of job competence), Nurturant 
participative Leadership Style, Theory Y management practices, 
Wholistic Concern (a factor of theory Z); all the desir^le 
factors of climate, namely Expertise Recognition, 
Decentralization, Autonomy in Supervision, Skills Variety; 
and two of the three factors of job satisfaction, namely 
Satisfaction with Conpany Policies; and Satisfaction with 
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Job Security and Helping Others. 

Although it is difficult to establish the causality, 
that is / it can not be said in definite terms whether 08 was 
effective due to the presence of these factors or these 
factors vjere present because the 08 was an effective 
organization. However, if one considers the effectiveness 
as an outcome variable and others as antecedents or mediating 
variables then it would seem reasonable enough to malce a case 
for the desir^ility of the above mentioned verifies, that 
is to say, organizations may do well by arranging for eniiancing 
the magnitude of above variables. 

Creativity in thought and action often may bo a route 
to or a necessary ingredient for the flourishing of a 
business enterprise but it is not conceivable that a successful 
business v/ould ever be founded or managed with the single 
end objective of merely being creative, creativity in 
business should not be worshipped for itself . An exaggerated 
emphasis on creativity may sometimes lead to negative 
consequences, like change of policies and strategies for the 
sake of change, developing an unthinking preference for the 
new over the old, and assumption that everything untried is 
automatically worth trying. It is suggested that one should 
be creative on the right things in the right areas at the 
right time to mix the proven and the novel as to attain an 
optimum, harmonious ensemble (Ramo, 19B3). 
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There could be two aspects of organizational creativity 
(a) creative managers and (b) management of creativity. 

These two aspects seem to be related but they have different 
connotations. It is not necessary that same person can do 
the both. It is possible that individually a manager has a 
thrust for creativity and he or She also has creative 
potential ^ but it is also possible that he or she fails to 
manage his or her own potential into action. There comes 
the question of management of creative potential. Nevertheless, 
creative organization being dominated by virtue of nev; ideas 
that are implemented could be characterized by change, it is 
always clear that creative organization looks for new means 
to achieve old goals. This is known as innovation. 

Innovation is the process for change. Management, these days, 
is highly concerned with responding to change, v/hich is 
taking place at a high pace. This calls for the effective 
and innovative problem solving which involves the balance 
of creative thinking (analogous to divergent thinking) and 
critical thinking (analogous to convergent thinking). These 
two types of thinking should be treated as complementary rather 
than contradictory (Isaksen, 1983). 

Creativity and innovation although have their roots in 
common but can be easily differentiated from one another. 
Zaleznick (1983) pointed out that innovation is making 
changes or introducing novelty , such as new customs , manners , 
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and things. Innovation is largely traditional and grows cut 
of accumulated knowledge existing within a social system, 
whereas creativity requires a mental act, that frees 
individual from the boundaries of common knowledge, (p. 38 ), 
Creativity involves vertical mode of thinlcing that is from 
highly structured and disciplined to loose, associative, 
and syrribolic. Innovation involves horizontal mode of thinking 
characterized by use of analogies and past experiences. 

Concluding remarks . The varidDles creativity, competence, 
and ejccellence although apparently “desirable** may best be 
thought to be having a contingent nature regarding their 
effectiveness. Meaning that a particular variable like the 
present one may or may not be desirable tov/ard effectiveness 
across situations and time for the simple reason that the 
organizational dynamics is corrposed of system of components 
that may vary in terms of structure, process, requirements, 
and capabilities. For instance a particular department may 
require highly creative people (say if it is a department of 
R & D) v;hereas another department (say production) may' 
require to have people low on creativity , So in what magnitude 
a criterion variola would be desirable would depend on 
situational specifics. However, it would be in the interest 
of the dominant coalition to identify such verifies as 
would maximize the criterion variable. 



Summarizing findings related to creat.ivit.y . On the 
basis of the various analyses performed talcing creativity 
as critei'ion vari^le the following variables in a way seemed 
to be responsible for the presence of creativity in a larger 
magnitude. For example Internal Locus of Control; 

Determined, Persistent, and Self-starter; Courteous, Popular, 
and Altruistic; Passion for Innovation, Passion for 
Distinctiveness, Innovation Values (in Professional 
Environment); Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; Freedom for 
Divergent Thought (in Professional Environment) and Wholistic 
Concern. These variables occurred as potent variables 
almost in each analysis. Moreover, some variables occurred 
thrice or more could also be considered important ones. 

These were as follows. Theory Y, Innovation Values (in 
Preprofessional Environment), Need for Self-actualization, 

Task Structure, Informal Work Mechanism, Task Identity, 
Expertise Recognition, Skills variety; Feedback and Opportunity 
(in Preprofessional Environment), External Facilitation (in 
Eixtrawork Environment ) . 

Summarizing findings related to oompetence . on the 
basis of various analys s performed taking competence as 
criterion, the following variables qould be thought of as 
responsible for the larger magnitude of competerce such as 
Stimulation, Encouragement, and Feedback (in Work Environment); 
Internal Locus of Control, Passion for Innovation, 

Advancement Oppoi'tunity , Autonomy in Supervision/ Obedient, 
Willing to Accept Judgements; Freedom for Divergent Thought 



(in Professional Environment), Stimulation for Creativity 
(in Extrawork Environment); and Task- Identity . Some other 
verifies such as Intrinsic Mtjtivation, Need for 
Self-actualization; Courteous, Popular, and Altruistic; and 
Innovation values (in Preprofessional Environment) could also 
have ramifications for the enhancement of competence. 

Summarizing findings related to excellence . On the 
basis of the various analyses performed taking excellence 
as the criterion, the following variables seemed to be 
irnpoirtant for the presence of excellence in larger magnitude 
such as Internal Locus of Control, Need for Self-actualization; 
Quiet, Bashful, and Reserved; Courteous, Popular, and 
Altruistic; and Generalized Competence. However, certain 
other variables were also there that were important but not 
to extent as the earlier described ones. These variables 
included Informal Work Mechanism, Advancement Opportunity, 

Task Identity; Stimulation for Creativity (in extrawork 
Environment); Creative Abilities; Determined, Persistent, 
and Self-starter; Passion for Innovation, Passion for 
Distinctiveness, Wholistic Concern, Skills Variety, Competence 
Thema, Environment Mastery, Associative Approach to Problem 
solving, and Synthesizing Approach to Problem solving. 

The Summing Up 

The study was taken up with a view to understand the 
structure and dynamics as well as certain antecedents ar^ 
consequences of the three hithertofore alnwst unexplored 
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varieines in organizational framework and in Indian setting. 

Tnese variolas were creativity, competence, and excellence. 

Tx.e results indicated that these variables may be the 

important components having ramifications for a nurrto.r of 

,yv-rson reloted and possibly also for organization related 
outcornes . 

ij-ic studi- could specify (a) the empirical dimensions of 

constructs under study, (b ) interrelationships between 
d:'.men3ions of txvo or more constructs , (c ) the variables, that 
could significantly identify the low from high magnitudes of 
the dimensions of creativity, competence, and excellence, 
and (d) the effects" of the type of organizational ownership 
and the hierarchical position of the executives on the 
dimensions of verifies in the study. 

The salience of the variables or the dimensions ustid 
in cne study was, to some extent, also evidenced by the 
prediction of a generated concept of the desirable person. 

Some of the highlights of the study could include the 
following. Creativity, competence, and excellence could be 
treated as variables of import in organizational dynamics. 
They do seem to have significant consequences at the 

individual level and presumably also at the organizational 
level , 

The constructs of creativity, competence, and excelleiice 
may gainfully be understood in conjugation with the other 
variables in the study. 
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I:i addition to process vari^les^ the structural 
variables also seemed to be important; therefore intervention 
attempts should take into account the differences in terms 
of ownership of the organizations and the hierarchical 
levels. 

Implications of the Study 

The present investigator feels that the study has been 
successful in showing the importance of creativity, competence, 
and excellence in the organizational dynamics even though 
traditionally creativity might mean going off the set track 
and excellence may be construed as the rate busting from 
the point of the view of the organizational designers as well 
as some of the organizational mentoers. The study could also 
specify the nature of pre^cise relationship among the various 
dimensions of creativity, competence, and excellence. 

Therefore this knowledge may be gainfully used if 
contirigcncies are taken into account , That is to say that 
in each and every situatioii ai-d for each and every role 
incumbent, exceptionally high creativity, competence, and 
excellence may not be desirable and therefore if one knows 
the desir^ility, a suitable screening can be made to have 
matching magnitude of creativity, competertee, and excellence 
according to contingency requirements. 

Several variables were identified that could successfully 
discriiainate between high and low levels of dimensions of 
creativity, competence, and excellence which could prove to 
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be rather useful tc the personnel manager for diagnostic 
purposes in selection, placement, promotion, or dismissal 
of a role incumbent. 

It needs to be pointed out that owing to rich data 
base and intricate results, the findings of theoretical 
importance are so numerous that dealing with each of them 
once again at this point would amount to a voluminous 
rei^eitition of the facts and their relevance, that have 
already been enunciated at appropriate places in the 
discussion section. It is suggested that discussion (and 
prefer^ly also the results) should be reviewed with, an eye 
to the theoretical implications of the study. 

Limitations of the Study 

A critical examination of the method and interpretations 
is likely to reveal certain limitations of the study, 
especially for generalizing the findings. Some of the 
obvious limitations are as follows. 

1. The sequencing of variables as antecedents and 
consexiuences was done more for conceptual clarity in 
classification rather than for actual. The investigator was 
aware of this, but a sequential chain of cause and 

effect (which) is inadequate to stimulate the true complexities 
of ... the social system which we are typically trying to 
describe. Such simple a - affects b - hypothesis fails to 
catch the complexities of parallel processing, bidirectional 
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Y/ and reverberating feedback that characterizes 

both cognitive and social organization "(McGuire, 1976, 

P. 37). 

objective criterion" was met for the measurement 
ceicain v.--ri^les such as performance and effectiveness 
as well as creativity, competence, and excellence. 

3. A perusal of Table 1 would reveal the hetrogeniety 
Of the organizational and respondents' sampling something 
v^ich is traditionally supposed to be less than perfect. 

The investigator was perceptive of this fact. However, 
tnere were two considerations for going ahead with this kind 
sample. Firstly, the practical constraints under which 
this study was being conducted made it difficult to 
homogenize the sample (e.g., in terms of product, mix, size 
ere). Secondly the heterogeneity of the sample might be 
thought to be a positive feature rather than a drawback 
sending itself to the wider general iz ability of the findings. 
Such a stand has been taken elsewhere also (Khandwalla, 1983, 
1935, Singh, 1986). While the generaliz ability may still 
remain arguable, it has to be admitted that the sampling was 
bone the way it was done more due to practical limitations 
in truly random sampling. The sample of the study imposed 
certain limitations toward wider generaliz ability of the 
finaj...gs for which a more comprehensive and stringent 

sampling procedure could have been worthwhile. 
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. This study started off with the inclusion of three 
hundred forty seven items (including additional measures 

of competence) encompassing twenty three variables which 
ultimately were reduced to sixty variables that formed the 
base for the major portion of analyses. Though there could 
be Gorae inherent difficulties attached to any specific 
approach to a research problem-, the approach taken in this 
study may reveal certain features that could have been 
"improved*' upon. For instance instead of using a priori 
ccncejTtualization of a construct, writhing items to fit into 
chut construct, and subsequently subjfscting that very scale 
only to factor analysis; would naturally yield the item 
CO nf it jurat ions contained in and constrained by the structure 
of that very scale treated in isolation of the other variable 
or cr . istructs . There is a possibility that the latter could 
nave interacted with the former construct. There would have 
been at least a theoretical possibility of getting a factor 
structure closure to the real life setting if some alternative 
could be evolved. An alternative approach could have been 
to factor analyse all of the three hundred and forty five 
items taking them together and then identify the factors or 
the dimensions emerging out as representatives of the various 
c< i istructs that could be a representation of real life 
varicbles, however, the constraints of analytical tools and 
techniques under which the present researcher had to work. 
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did net allow to go in for such an approach. Further/ it 
is ackif'VJl edged that considering the number of variables 
ultimately included in the study/ the sample size may be 
considered as somevjhat small. Traditionally / one would 
prefer to have about thirty cases for each of the variables 
in a research where analytical techniques such as those 
used in this study are used. Thus a substantially larger 
Scjinple size would have been warranted. Again due to the 
constraints/ it could not be possible. An attempt, however, 
was made to rescue the situation wherever possible by using 
methods and criteria of variable selection so as to heep the 
nuitber of included variables to a minimum. Also comparable 
analyses were done using "second order” factors which vjere 
GOhi,'idcr<Stly fewer in number. Nevertheless, a larger 
sample size would have been much better. 

S uggestions for Future Research 

The results obtained and limitations realized during 
tiiG course of accomplishment of this study were compelling 
enrucii. to make one think for an extension of this research 
using alternative approaches and considerations. Some of 
the ix>ssible ones could be as follows. 

1. Sequential causal ordering of the constructs for 
model testing may be better understood using path analytic 
techniques, including eacli and every variable and dimensions 
tiiorc<'>f in the model . Thus the study may be extended on the 



exisi.ing data base may further be explored using an all 
encompassing path analysis. 

2. Similar projects may be taken up in other types 
of organizations with differing products mix, service 
organizations, common - weal organizations, and mutual 
benefit associations. 

3 . Although it is a difficult proposition in 
organizational research, a better sarrpling procedure that 
would come closest to random sampling, and a considerably 
larger sample size would be highly desir^le. 

4 . The study could be done in the longitudinal design 
on time series data. 

5* Research using active manipulation of the variables 
of creativity, competence, and esccellence in the field 
setting may yield substantially more useful data. 

6. The objective or hard criteria could be sought and 
employed for validation of the thrust verifies* 

7* Interactive effects of relevant variables could be 
examined on thrust variables aid their respective outcomes 
could be explored. The variables in this study need to be 
ca:plored in light of the relevant contingency variables 
such as technology and environment, among others. 
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but not the , 

® It would be recalled that 

lence, one of the thrust variables in this study, v;as 

ctnceplualized as going b^ond effectiveness, owing to 

constraints, this study could not -concretely. e>ca.„i„o 

Whether being high on excellence ai • 

dimensions did necessarilv 

ving ahead of the effectiveness level. Through 

interventions or longitudinal or time series type data,- 

issue would need to be sett-i cr^ 

uo ne settled in concrete terms for 

proper understand! nrr -a-p x.-u , 

j . the construct of excellence 

^nd its consequences. 
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Appendix A 

Measures Used In the Study 


The following res]x)nse categories Mere used for all 
tue forms in the questionnaire except where specif ical].y 
mciitioiied otherwise. 


To almost no extent 
To a small extent 
To some extent 
' To a great extent 
j To very great extent 


• • , 1 « 
• , • 2 * 

• • • 3 • 

• • * 4 • 

• • « 5 * 


The respondents were required to respond by writing 
the appropriate number representing the above categories 
that would describe the respondent's position most closely. 
Ti*e nunibers were to be written on a line drawn in the left 
hand margin adjacent to the item nunber. 

Form l i Creative Thinhing Process Questionnaire 

When someone is faced with a problem, (s)he tries to 
solve it b^ some way or the other. Given below are some 
ways of solving a problem. Please indicate to what extent 
you apply them by assigning the appropriate nunber. 

1. I factor the problem into sub-problems . 

2. I seek relationship among components of the problem. 

3. Incubation (inciibation is the letting go of the 


problem by the conscious mind and allowing it to ferment 
boiow the level of consciousness. ^ 
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4. Illumination (illumination is being struck by a 
st-lution ineureka — like experience* 

5. I substitute parts of the solution by more useful 
parts. 

6. I add useful components to the solution, 

7. I delete unnecessary ingredients of the solution. 

8. I modify the elements of the solution. 

9. I search for solutions that are opposite to the 
ones that are conventionally advanced. 

10. I distort or ignore problem constraints to 
facilitate the conceiving of far out possibilities. 

11. I develop a ■worl'Cing definition of the problem. 

12. I list objects and procedures. 

13. I use associative thinking to bring to consciousness 
more and itiore far out alternatives. 

14. I high light contradictory elements in the problem 
situation or take extreme situations and try to explain them. 

15. I use broad conceptual model to organize the 
information. 

16. I build a model of the situation, and manipulate 
its crucial varicblos to see outcomes, as in a simulation. 

17. I make use of symbols, categories, stereotyping, 
aphorisms, metaphors, and titles. 

18. I evaluate solutions to reach further rather than 
for negative self —evaluations. • 
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19. I restructure the original problem by reinterpreting 
tne constraints. 

20. I allow the mind to synthesize imaginary solutions. 

21. I question the basic assumption on which the 
current approach rests, 

22. I get involved with the problem by magnifying 
the negacive consequences of not finding the solution or 
by empathising, or experiencing fully the magnitude of the 
problem. 

23. I verbalise the problem. 

24. I list components of the problem. 

25. I familiarise myself with the problem through 
analogies with known situations. 

26. I use charts and diagrams. 

27. I prefer symbolic representation of components and 
their relationsliips. 

28. I define issues, constraints, varif^les. 

29. I impose constraints on the problem for example 
by making assumption, by establishj-iig evaluation criteria. 

30. I select out alternatives by evaluating alternatives 

31. I work backwards step by step from an ideal 
solution to current reality . 

32. I put in one place the various strands of thought 
coiicerning a problem. 

33. I incubate (sleep over a problem). 
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34. I refine the solution. 

35. I alter the relation between the components of the 
solution. 

36. I formalise the criteria of evaluating the solution. 

37. I list the steps by which I can go from the 
current situation to a potential solution. 

33. Preparation (Preparation involves the investigation 
C'z ohe problem in all directions, including a full 
understanding of what the problem is, the constraints within 
which it has to be solved, detailed analysis using known 
procedures etc . ) 

3 9. Verification (verification is the evaluation or 
verification of the solution, its refinement, the worlcing out 
of its implications etc.). 

Form 2i Creative Abilities Questionnaire 

Please indicate to what extent do you possess the following 
abilities. 

40. Ability to come up with a number of solutions to a 

given problem. . 

41. Ability to provide a large variety of solutions, to 
a given problem. 

42. Ability to come up with unusual but appropriate 
responses. 

43. Ability to spot the uncommon to be sensitive to 
feelings, ability to sense problems. 
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44. Ability to grasp the causes and visualise the 
C'' ' ns equ cnc es , 

45. Ability to cl^orate on a theme. 

46. Ability to restructure problems. 

Fcrrn 3; Perceived Job Competence Questionnaire 

47. This job offers me a chance to test myself and 
my ai'.iilities . 

48. This type of work offers subjective rewards: 

'i’y.e job is valuable to me for no other reason than I like 
to dc it, 

49. Doing this job well is a reward in itself. 

50. I can get so wrapped up in my work that I forget 
wtiat time it is and even where I am. 

51. Mastering this job meant a lot to me* 

52. I go home the same way I arrive in the morning 
feeling I have not accomplished a whole lot. (R) 

53. A difficult problem in this job is not knowing the 
results of one’s action. (R) 

54. No one knows this job better than I do. 

55. If anyone here can find the answer^ I am the one. 

56. My talents, or where I can concentrate my 
attention best are found in areas not related to this job. (R) 

57. If the work were only more interesting I would 
be motivated to perform better. (R) 
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58. I meet my own personal expectations for experties 
in doing this job. 

59. I would make a fine model fox* an apprentice to 
emulate in order to learn the skills he would need to succeed, 

60. This job is manageable and any problems tend to 
be optimally solved. 

61. Even though the v;ork here could be rewarding, I 
am frustrated and find motivation continuing only because 
of my pay check. 

62. I do not know why it is but sometimes when I am 
supposed tc be in control I feel. more like the one being 
manj.pul ated , 

63. Problems here are easy to solve oix:e you understand 
the various consequences of your actions, a skill I have 
acquired, 

64. Considering the time spent on this job I feel 
thoroughly familiar with my tasks. 

65. I honestly believe I have all the skills 
necessary to perform this task well, 

66. I do not know as much as my predecessor did 
concerning this job. 

67. Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes- 
unrecognized no matter hov; he tries. 

63. Sometimes I feel like I am not getting anything done. 

69. This jcb makes me tense and anxious. 
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— — — Quest.inr.n;.y^ 

ve learned from the people I serve and I am a 

great supporter of unparalleled an 3 ii+- 

p t-J.xe±ed quality, services, and 

ct»..lity, things that 'work and last, 

■71 . I greatly value anfl cherish autonony ancJ liberty 
ertrepreneurship (undertaKLnj something that needs 
CG'ciage or that offers difficulty). 

72. I think its the responsibility of the organization 
to encourage my practical risk taking and support good 
tries of mine. 

Put the number of your choice on a small line to the 

^';-i.t '.jf each statement. 


Less than 20% 
Less than 40% 
Less than 60% 
Less than 80% 
Almost 100% 


of people in the 

II 

tl 

II 

n 


organization ... 1 . 



73. I am regarded as a sincere person by, 

74. The percentage of people having complete faith 
in me would be. 


7S. The percentage of people who admire my way of 
doirty things or would like to do the things the way l do 

would be. 
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76. I have been ^le to shoxv my excellence to people 
qualified to evaluate rty worth. 

77. I have been able to show my excellence in the 
qualify of vjork/service I generally engage in. 

78. I have been able to show my excellence in the 
quantity of vJork/service I generally engage in. 

79. I have great respect for the individuals as 
individuals (because I believe that they are the root source 
f f quality and productivity gain). 

80. Hy disposition toward work may be said to have a 
bia s for actio'n , (i.e. I have a tendency to identify the 
or -liloms , come up with an answer and implement it also, I 
like to experiment with novel ideas. 

31 . I think that I should be treated as source of 
ideas rather than a manual worker. 

32. I maintain regular contacts ancJ interaction with 
my juniors and colleagues and my assessment of them would 
generally be guided by factors like quality, service, 
neatness, ard values . 

83. Though I value excellence in performance, I would 
be reluctuant to try rry' hands on the assignments/jobs that 
are conplctely unknown to me. 

34. My life style could be described as simultaneously 
having loose tight properties i.e*, neither too rigid nor 
flcr^cible to the extent of carelessness. 
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35. An important characteristics of ray personality 
is my innovativeness that often reflects in the tilings I 
do or in the characteristics ways I do them. 

Forir. 5? Person* s Environmental Forces Questionnaire 

The follovjing items pertain to the characteristics of 
tlie environment at different stages of your life such as 
ch:.ldhood, school, social, and work environment etc. Please 
read the item and indicate as to what extent a specific 
attribute is present or absent in the environment at various 
stages of your life by putting the appropriate number 
representing the alternatives given below in the respective 
col umns . 

36. Opportunity to master techniques relevant to my 
interests in childhood environment. 

87. Availability of detailed feedback on my creative 
efforts in school environment. 

33, Opportunity to master techniques relevant to my 
interests in school environment. 

89. Degree of stimulation (there is always something 
new to do, experience, or know, one is called upon to respond 
to new tasks and challenges) in present work environment, 

90. Encouragement and reward to my creativity in 
present Work environment . 

91. Avail^ility of detailed feedback on my creative 
efforts in present work environment. 
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• Esteem for pioneers, creators, ai^ Innovators in 
cidldhood environment, 

93. Esteem for pioneers, creators, and innovators in 
school environment , 

94. Esteem for pioneers ot'o^ih 

t creators, and innovators in 

pxoj'eiit social environment. . 

9o. Esteem for pioneers, creators, and innovators in 
present work environment. 

96. Penalty for shabby performance in activities of 
your cMn choice in childhood environment. 

97. commitment of high status admired figures to 
■ tLvity and innovation and their communication of 

expectations to me In childhood environment . 

Eraphasis without being committed themselves of 
high status admired figures to creativity and their 
co.Tunuhications of expectations to me in childhood environment 

99. Corniitraent of high status admired figures to 
creativity and innovation and their communication of 
expcctat-ions to me in school environment. 

100. Emphasis without being committed themselves of 

high status admired figures to creativity and their 

c<.>minunicstions of expectation®? t-o m« i v, i 

cpv.pt.c-c aprons to me in school environment. 

101. Availability of physical and financial facilities 
to piirsue interests and hobbies in childhood environment. 



1C;2. Availability of physical and financial facilities 
to pursue interests and hobbies in school environment. 

103. Availability of physical and financial facilities 
to pursue interests and hobbies in present social 
ervironment . 

1C4 . Absence of j^temature critecism of rny creative 
ideas in school environment. 

105. Absence of premature criticism of my creative 
ideas in present social environment. 

106. Absence of premature criticism of my creative 
ideas in present work environment. 

107. Freedom of belief aixl action in childhood 
environment. 

103, Freedom of belief and action in school environment. 

109. Freedom of belief and action in present social 
envirr. nment . 

110. Degree of stimulation (i.e., there ifj always 
something new to do, experience, or know, one is called 
upon to respond to new tasks and challenges) in present 
social erwi ro nment . 

111. Penalty for shabby performance in activities of 
your own cdioice in present social environineat • 

112. Penalty for shabby performance in activities of 
your own choice in present work environment. 

113. Availability of diverse viewpoints and freedom 
■cv't hold any divergent view in present social environment . 



114. Availability of diverse viewpoints and freedorn 
to held any divergent view in present worh environment. 

115- Degree of stimulation (i.e., there is alv^ays 
something nevj to do, experience, oi' know, one is called upon 
to respond to new tasks and challenges) in childhood 
environment. 

116. Encouragement and rev/ard to my creativity in 
childhood environment. 

117. Degree of stimulation (i.e., there is always 
something to do, experience, or know, one is called upon to 
respond to nev; tasks and challenges in school environment. 

113. Encouragement and reward to my creativity in 
senool environment . 

119. Commitment of high status admired figures to 
creativity and innovation and their communication of 
expectations to me in present social environment. 

120. Emphasis without being committed themselves of 
h-..g)i status admired figures to creativity and their 
communications of expectations to me in present social 
environment . 

121. Commitment of high status admired figures to 
creativity and innovation and their communication of 
expectations to me in present work environment. 

122. Emphasis without being committed themselves of 
high status admired figures to creativity and their 
ccminunication of expectations to me in present work 


environment 



123 . Absence of premature criticisra of my creative 
ideas in childhood environment. 

124. Availability of detailed feedback on my creative 
efforts in childhood environment. 

125. Availability of diverse viewpoints and freedom 
to hold any divergent view in childhood environment . 

126. Availability of diverse viewpoints and freedom 
to hol<a any divergent viev; in school environment. 

127. Penalty for shabby performance in activities of 
your own clioice in school environment. 

128. Encouragement and reward to my creativity in 
present social environment. 

129. Availdaility of detailed feedback on my creative 
efforts in present social environment. 

130. Opportunity to master techniques relevant to my 
interests in persent social environment. 

131. Opportunity to master techniques relevant to my 
interests in present \7ork environment. 

132. Freedom of belief and action in present work 
envxronment . 

133. Availability' of physical and financial facilities 
to pursue my interests and hobbies in present work 


environment 
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Biographical Information Questionnai re 

134. Length of service in this organization (in years)'-- — 

135. Length of service in the present position — — 

13 6. Number of positions above your position in 

tnis organization (hierarchy of position) — — - — — 

13 7. Your age (in years) — — 

138. Education (a) Last academic degree • 

(b) Professional degree 

13 9. Nuitber of promotions in this organization > 

140. Nurrber of promotions in terms of higher position 

oo far since the very first job you got (including the 
first job) 

141. Total length of service 

142. Number of contributions made, patents, rewards, 
merit, certificates etc. Please specify 

Patents 

Rev/ards 

Honours 

Certificates 

Any other 

143 . Approximate gross salary per annxam & basic per 
month . 

144. Approximate no. of dependents (noneerning family 

merrtoer) . 

145. Nature of job (technical pr nontechnical) . 
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Intrinsic Motivation Questionnaire 

146. I take pride in doing my job as well as I can. 

147. I feel unhappy when my work is not up to my 
usual standard. 

148. I like to look back on the day's work with a 
sense of a job well done. 

14 9. I try to think of ways of doing my job effectively. 

150. I feel a sense of personal satisfaction when I 
do rny job well . 

151. My opinion of myself goes down when I do my 
job badly. 

Fr om 3t Locus of Control Questionnaii-e 

152. When I make plans ahead I usually get to carryout 
things the way I expected, 

153. I feel pretty sure my life would work out the 
way I want it to. 

154. I would say life is too much a matter of luck 
to plan ahead veiry far. 

155. I feel that the problems of life are sometimes 
too big for roe to live roy life pretty much the way I want to. 
Form 9; Noi-.d for Pioneering (';uestio.nn.kLro; . 

156. I strongly prefer a hobby that is quite novel 
and stretches my imgination. 

157. one of my greatest antoitions for my child (present 
or prospective) is, that the child should grow up to do 
something novel ajx3 imaginative. 




IbS. At worlc I would very much like to be regarded as 
a person wno often comes up with original ideas and opportunities 

159. With ray spouse (present or prospective I , I 
prefer to be a partner, in some exciting, novel line of 
activ..t,v. 

160. on a holiday I prefer to learn or do something new 
or distinctive. 

161. If I am to be given a gift of a book for my 
birtiiuay , I would greatly prefer it to be a book of 
biographies of original individuals and discoverers. 

162. At a party, I prefer to meet individuals vjith 
unus '.ol interests and points of view. 

163. My inain aim in life is to do something rather 
unique. 

164. If I had a choice of dream, I vJould i:>refer a 
area a in v/hich I make a fundamental discovery. 

165. At home I greatly prefer to be a the "idea man" 
alwa\3 thinking up nev; or better ways of doing things. 

Form lOt Hoed for Self-Actualiz rtion. Duestionn-rLre . 

166. I strongly prefer a hobby in which I feel 
totally ai:> sorbed. 

167. one of my greatest anbitions feu- my child (present 
or prospective) is that the child should grow up to have a 
deep sense of self-fulfilment. 



168, At ■work I would very much like to be regarded as 
a perse n v;ho cares more for job satisfaction than for money 
or positron. 

169, With my spouse (present or prospective), I prefer 
to seek a relations'nip in which each supports the other at 
realising our individual potentialities. 

170, If I am to be given a gift of a book for my 
birc.xiay, I \4ould greatly prefer it to be a book stoout 
people wno followed their inclinations even at the cost of 
vK'-ae'^ cr position, 

171, On a holiday I prefer to do things that expand 
awareness of ixiyself and the world I live in. 

172, At a party, I prefer very much to meet 
iivtiviuuals wno are spontaneous and say what they genuinely 
“eel, 

173, My aim in life is to develop fully all my 
pc t e i it ialities, 

174, If I had a choice of dream, I would prefer a 
dream in which I re-e>cperience vividly the moments of my 
tjrtratcst joys and sorrows, 

175, A.t home I greatly prefer to follow my own path 
of self -tlevelopment even when:,ist meets •with': "the, criticism 
< f f amily members . 



E5i™_ Personal Characteristics Questionnaire 


I -im: 


176. 

a self-starter. 

177. 

persistent 

173. 

determined 

179, 

reserved 

180. 

bashful shy 

181. 

quiet 

182. 

courteous 

133. 

popular (\vell liked by others) 

134. 

altruistic (helpful in nature) 

135, 

always asking questions 

136. 

stubborn 

187. 

obedient 

133. 

willing to accept judgements 

189. 

visionary 

190.. 

haughty (arrogant, having or showing a high 

Opinion of 

oneself) and self-satisfied. 

191. 

courageous in convictions 

192. 

independent in thinlcing 

193 . 

unwilling to accept say so 

194. 

willing to take risk. 

195. 

adventurous 

196. 

preoccupied with tasks. 

197. 

confident 


193 


assertive 
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199. 

curious 

200. 

intirltive 

201* 

emotionally sensitive 

202. 

fond of striving distant goals 

203 . 

Independent in judgement 

204 . 

fond of attempting difficult tasks 

205. 

t imid 

206. 

domineering 

207. 

negativistic 

208. 

physically strong 

209. 

talkative 

210. 

sophi Stic at ed 

211. 

fond of doing work on time. 

P'>r,a 12s 

Self-Esteem Questionnaire 


Put the nunber which most accurately describes 
your stand, 

212. I know how to do what is expected of me. 

213 . There are several ttxings I can point to as being 
special skills or unique ^ilities. 

214. I think I have a good sense of who I am and what my 
li^u is about, I can be realistic about ray limits and ray 
capabilities. 

215. I think luck or fate is very real. 

216. I make a written list of personal goals. 
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217. When I compare who I am with who I hoped to be 
at tills stage in my life and/or career, I feel discouraged. 

218. I do something for someone else (out group 
rneuber) which no one knows. 

219. I believe that almost anyone could do my job 
just as well as I. There's nothing that unique ^out my 
c ■ nuribution. (r) 

220. I believe that I am not meeting my life's 
■initicions because of factors outside • my control. (R) 

221. I am fearful about making mistakes and get the 
f tiding that one wrong move will mean the loss of prestige 
1 liave gained in my work so far in my career. (R) 

222. The best part of my job is that I know how to do 
it. I would be concerned about doing a job with more 
rcs’xjnsibility because I would not want to try something and 
fail at it. (R) 

223. I try something new that required different 
s;d.lls t r involved activities that are unfamiliar to me. 

224. Most often I am able to accoirplish a personal 
goal or objective. 

225. I believe that if I really try and have the right 
traxiiing there isn't anything I can't do. 

226. People who work hard get what they want, others 
who don't, complain. 
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■i- o v/h<3t extfint saob t+-' 

Oi'gar^2,,tion. 

them, is the ma’ targets set, or eccelling 

main concern hare. 

223. Relevant inform-+--! 

'■’tion is made available t-fi ai i 
wro need it enH varrarie to all 

It --It. a.e M..,, 

. ..e .a„a,..3 .3 .o 

‘J^-A.-.op vspecialized coraoet-en 

competence and expertise. 

231 . Kncn-?ledge and expertise ar-« 

hare. tecogruzed and highly 

‘tlghXy h^nsted 

^ «3 . People have to as. theli superiors helore thev 

Co almost any thing here in thi<^ rd 

in this organization. (r) 

=3-!. Even small matters have to be referred t„ = 

ifcirerrea to someone 

‘Ugner up for final answer, (r) 

23 5 ♦ ThGiro c3n 

_ i" anyone's job until 

ti *. superior approves it* (r) 

236 . Any decision made bv us has i-r. 

us nas to have supervisor's 

hji-'roval , (R) 

237. instructions are issued by the bosses and are 

OH^^c-ctfed to be carried out without doi 

wirnout delay or protest. (r) 
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238, Managers usually refer the problems to and looTc 
tor s.-Lutions from their seniors. (R) 

23 9, Supervision here is usually to check mistakes. (R) 

240. Most people v;ho are doing a particular job are 
cap^le of doing many other jobs equally well in this 

o rc ani z atio n , 

241. During his probation period an employee is made 

U- gain experience on a variety of jobs/desks/counters/duties 
before he occupies the position he primarily had been 
appointed for. 

242. Most of us have enough inputs to handle a 
different Job if a situation arises. 

243 . Managers here have high concern for one another 
ajKJ help each other spontaneously when such help is needtad, 

244. In resolving conflicts, appeal is made to 
priix:iples and organizational ideals and the largest good 
of tne organization. 

24 5. The main concern of managers here is to hoLp each 
other, di-velop greater skills for advancement of the 
orgasiization. 

24 6. Trusting and friendly relations are highly valued 
247. The ability to get along well with others is 


hi 0 illy rewarded here. 
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248, When confronted by a risky situation, managers 
uere seek their friends for guidance and support. 

24 9. The main concern of the managers here is to 
utjVvlcp generalized competence and generalized expertise. 

250. Knowledge and expertise in a wider variety of 
srcills and job aspects are highly rewarded here* 

251. Those who can handle a wider variety of job 
i-ispects are highly trusted here. 

252. It is generally believed that a person should be 
able to harKlle most of the job aspects even if he is 
pi'imaril'^' assigned a specialists job, 

253. Consolidating ones own personal position and 
.'.nf luc.-nce seems to be the main concern here. 

254. In a conflict situation those who are stronger, 
frreo their point of viev/ on those who are weaker. (R) 

255* Managers here are mainly concerned about 
£ollcn-ing the laid dovm rules and procedures. (R) 

256. Employees here prefer that their mistakes should 
usually bo checked. (R) 

Form 14 t Job Characteristics Questionnaire 

To what esetent the following are available in your job. 

257. The freedom to choose your method of working. 

253. The recognition you get for good work.. 

259. Your opportunity to use your abilities. 

260. The feeling of doing something which is not 
trivial but really worthwhile. 
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261- Doing a whole ant 3 ^ , 

^ o=mplete piece of work. 

Chance of promotion. 

* 04 . Beinq abl(=> a 

, When actualiv d ■ P^=^°rmance, right 

actually doing the job. 

265. The amount of variety in ^ 

ixeoy in your job. 

266. The attention oaid 

head Of your 

thennrt (i.e., Suptd./chief supt.) 

He maintains partnership i„ the group. 

^68. He helps his s*ordinates in this career planning. 

nrctor ■ =*o-^fnates to grow up and assume 

groator responsibility. 

270. He makes his subordinates feel f-ee 

,. £eex tiee even to 

‘-‘xsacjree with him. 

271. He provides all information to his srbcrdlnates 
uho let them Jointly find the solution of a problem. 

2«. He helps his s*ordinates even in the family 


matters. 

273 

eqa;fil . 

274 


He interacts with his subordinates as if they ar 


He goes by the Joint decision of his group. 

275. He treats all group me*ers as his ejual . 

276. He believes that sAordinates acquire sen. 

Gf ‘a good leader responsibility under +--hr^ 

^ i-xoy under the care and guidance 

of a good leader. 
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27/. He opeiily shovj.s affection to those subordinates 
■iho work hard, 

273, He gives as much responsibility as Ms 
siibordinates can handle. 

279. He grants full freedom and autonomy to Ms 
siiiordinates so that they can work hard, 

280. He encourages free and frank interaction among 

iViCiifo fiJrS • 

281. He believes that all of us have more or less esqual 
potentialities . 

2B2. If the subordinates need help^ he helps as much 
as he can, 

283. He feels responsible for the wellbeing of his 
subordinates. 

234. He is a friendly type. 

235. He finds time to listen to the personal problems 
of the subordinates. 

286. He has affection for his subordinates. 

Form 16 1 Role Clarity Questionnaire 

287. I am clear what others expect of me on my job. 

288. on my job, whatever situation arises, there are 
established procedures for handling it. 

289* I get enough facts and information to vjork my best. 

290. I can predict what others will expect of me 


tomorrow in my jcto 
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Liiii'L R ole Over Load Questionnaire 

291. I do riot get enough time to finish my assignments. 

292. I can give better performance if some more time 

is avail.S>le at my discretion. . 

293. Speed of technical change creates problem in 
my job, 

294. A large proportion of my job is a rush job. 

295. I do not have sufficient nuraber of people to 
carryout uhe assignments. 

1 8; ■ Task Structure Questionnaire 

The task/job I am supposed to accomplish is one in vdiich; 

296. The degree to which the correctness of the 
decisions can be demonstrated. 

297. The degree to which the requirements of the task 
are clearly stated ^ 

298. The degree to which the goal can be reached by a 
variety of procedures* (R) 

299. The degree to which there is more than one correct 
Golntroh. (R) 

F orm i9t . Theory Y Questionnaire 

I think that the management believes that: 

300. People do not inherently dislike work. 

301. People do not like rigid control and throats if the 
organization's goals are to be met. 

302. under proper conditions, people do not avoid 


rkjs:x3nsibility . 
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3C3 . People want security but also have other needs 
f-.-'.-'h as self-actualization and self-esteem. 

■- Theory Z Questionnaire 
I think that; 

3t„4. There exists a set of mechanisms in the 
...1 gajiization to provide for the social sujpport and emotional 
-ci*„rts;e necessary for emotional equilibrium. 

305. Most people do not remain within one functioning 
o j»^:Cially but rather rotate between areas so that they 

bee.' familiar with both the people and the problems across 
the company, 

306. h great deal of careful thought and inspection 
.. icn tui before anyone receives a major promotioii. 

307. The management may be said to have a great amount 
of trust in the organizational mentoers. 

308. One of the objectives of this organization is to 
foster initiatives and creativity by allowing the individual 
great freedom of action in attainining objectives well. 

309. For getting things done it is informal contacts 
ratiior than formal requests or order that is used here. 

310* Compared to the formal, the iiiformal mechanisms 
of CfUitrol are used such as self-motivation, peer pressure, 
work values, informal contacts, and mutual understanding. 

311w In this organization individual responsibility 
is important, its the individual and not any group that 
v/ould be credited or discredited for good and bad performance. 
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312, The organization has facilities and opiport unities 
enough to retain me in its service until the time of' my 
retirement . 

313. Termination of an employee for anything less than 
a major criminal offence in this organization is less lihely. 

314 » The decision making process is such 'where almost 
Gver>. one honestly understands everyone elses, point of view 
a-.t* irrespective of the agreement or disagreement with the 
ccitecnsual decision ali^nost every one supports the final 
dt.cision, 

315, The understanding between an enployee and the 
«-;mployer is that the connection between them involves only 
vnoue activities directly connected with the completion of 
specific job. 

316, People tend to take a broad interest in each other 
and it. is coirroon to find supervisors who feel that it is 
part, of their job to know about their subordinates. 

317, Although explicit performance measures (make 
pri.fits or sales or the nuirber of assignments fulfilled) 
arc important, it is rare that anyone’s career "made** or 
’’bro'iten** on those nunfoers. 



^J^J_°£2gnj£atlonal Eff ectlven^^. 'n uestlonnalre 
Please rate your organization's effectiveness by 
seleotinc, an appropriate nurtoer. 


! Not effective at all 
i Not too effective 
i "^airly effective 
j Ver^’ effective 

I 

' Extremely effective 



lioi'j effective is your organization as a whole at. 
318. Running smoothly vjith minimum of confusioii. 
315, Gettincj things done it is supposed to do t 
3 20. Helping people who work get their jcb done 
321* Coping with unexpected problems. 

Job Satisfaction Questionnaire 
Please indicate: How satisfied are you with the 


fcllo’ixng statements by using appropriate nuntoer. 


Very dissatisfied 

Dissatisfied 

Neutral 

I 

I Satisfied 

I 

! Very ■ satisfied 


« « • i « 
• « « 2 « 
« « * 3 • 

♦ • • 4 • 

• • ♦ 5 • 


322. Amount of responsibility you are given* 
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3 23 . Your rate of pay . 

324. Your chance of promotion. 

325. The way your firm is managed 

326. Opportunity to make decisions. 

327. Oppc'.rtunity to achieve something worthwMle. 

323. Your job security. 

329. Opportunity to help otheS-s with personal problems 
3.C v.’crk, 

330. Physical work conditions. 

331. The freedom to choose your own method of working. 

332. Yv'.ur fellow workers. 

333. The recognition you get from good work. 

334. Your immediate boss. 

ISS* Opportunity to use your ^ilities. 

336. Relations of management and workers. 

337. The attention paid to suggestions you make. 

338. Your hours of v?ork. 

33 9. The amount of variety in your job. 

340. Chaix:es to learn new things. 

341. Power and prestige in the job. 

F< rm 23 1 Personal Effectiveness Questionnaire 
How effective are you at: 

342. Getting things done on the job. 

343. Helping you get things done on the job. 

344. Arranging for work to go as smoothly as possible 

345. Coping with unexpected problems-* 
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Appendix B 

Factor 

T^ole B1 

!lgct ^^_attern of Thinv-it. 

Thin]o jig_ Process Questionnaire 

Factors and loadings 

Item m, ~i I ”7"' " ~~ 


• 74 

• 68 
•07 

**•03 
-•01 
• 01 
•13 
.05 
-.05 

-as 

ao 

'•04 

••04 

.03 

•02 

.02 

•Os 


.07 

•04 

o 

o 

-.00 

.03 

-.01 

-.10 

.01 

.07 

.11 

.07 

.03 

.03 

.00 

-.01 

.01 

.69 

-.01 

-.12 

-.02 

-.19 

-.03 

-.03 

.05 

.63 

.01 

.04 

.01 

.22 

.00 

.01 

-.11 

.08 

.55 

.09 

.03 

a 4 

-.11 

.29 

.02 

-.07 

.77 

-.01 

-.00 

.04 

-.08 

.11 

.01 

.02 

.63 

.05 

.13 

.02 

.13 

-.15 

-.01 

.02 

.71 

-.12 

.04 

-.07 

.01 

— .07 

-.10 

.03 

.01 

-.56 

.17 

.05 

-.04 

-.02 

- a.2 

.16 

.09 

-.58 

.03 

-.08 

-.12 

-.07 

.07 

.07 

•06 

, —.03 

•66 

.08 

-.01 

-ai 

.04 

•06 

.06 

.06 

.89 

-.12 

-*08 

—.03 

.04 

.01 

.04 

-.09 

.61 

.04 

-.08 

.27 

-.05 

,00 

-.01 

-.09 

-.01 

.70 

-.02 

-.02 

.04 

.01 

.17 

.02 

. -f 03 

.65 

-.17 

.05 

-•05 

.03 

.01 

t ' f .02. 

a 4 

.11 

, -.61 

—.03 

-.08 

a 4 

' .05 ^ 

-.04 

.07 

.04 , 

-.65 

.01 

.06 


(tabic continues ) 
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l able B 1 { continu ed 


Factors and. loadings 


Itf'in, , 

no . 1 

7 








- — 



3 

4 . 

• 5 

6 

7 

8 ^ 

9 ^ 

unclassified items 








13 

19 

.06 

.07 

.09 

-.02 

.00 

.04 

-.06 

-.31 

.31 

.25 

.'05 

# l 6 

.05 

-.00 

.•28 

.29 

-.17 

-#04 

20 

.08 

-.01 

.01 

*••46 

#13 

.25 

-.02 

.10 

.08 

21 

.18 

-.09 

-.06 

-.32 

.2 9 

.18 

-.05 

-.12 

-.13 

22 

.06 

.03 

-.00 

-.40 

, .09 

.10 

-.21 

.02 

-.01 

23 

«26 

.12 

.05 

•44 

-.03 

.13 

• .14 

.04 

.09 

24 

.24 

.11 

-.03 

-.21 

.22 

.05 

-.09 

.11 

-.10 

25 

.31 

-.05 

.12 

-.03 

.07 

.09 

.03 

.29 

-.12 

2 o 

.41 

.04 

-.04 

.12 

.03 

.09 

-.3 9 

-.07 

*13 

27 

.4 9 

-.10 

.09 

-.04 

-.01 

.04 

-.28 

.16 

-.02 

28 

•41 

.03 

.12 

.02 

.15 

-.01 

-.12 

-17 

-.13 

29 

.20 

.07 

.10 

.19 

-.05 

.05 

-.17 

.18 

-.30 

30 

.37 

.00 

.03 

-.19 

.07 

-.01 

-.10 

.10 

-.28 

31 

.23 

-.03 

.05 

-.18 

.03 

-.04 

-.32 

.03 

-.17 

32 

*04 

.09 

.13 

-.08 

,18 

.20 

-.27 

-.09 

-.06 

33 

.03 

.35 

-.03 

-.15 

-.01 

.05 

-.14 

-.25 

.3 9 

34 

-.03 

.04 

.44 

.01 

.07 

.25 

-.09 

.23 

.10 

35 

.05 

*02 

.3 9 

-.42 

-.06 

.05 

-.02 


*• #13 


(table continues ) 
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T abl o B1 (continucsd ) 


Item iK> 




Factors 

and loadings 




. 1 

2 

3 

. 4 

5 

6 

.7 

8^ 

cP 

Uitelass 

if ied 

items 








36' 

.01 

.03 

,22 

-.20 

.05 

.16 

-.17 

-.30 

-.38 

37 

m 03 

.13 

.31 

,02 

.15 

,00 

-.21 

-.12 

-.40 

38 

.19 

'% iJL> jL 

.12 

,09 

.14 

-,00 

.05 

.12 

-.34 

39 

.04 

.43 

.05 

.18 

,10 

.30 

.09 

-.08 

-.32 

EV WIT 

12.39 

2.44 

1,82 

1.63 

1,4 9 

1.32 

1.20 

1 .07 

1,01 

PV' WIT 

31.3 

6.3 

4.7 

4.2 

3.3 

3.4 

3.1 

2.7 

2.6 

EV IT 

11.92 

1.93 

1.33 

1.13 

1.03 

0.35 

0,74 

0^61 

0.65 

PV IT 

59,0 

9,6 

6.3 

5.6 

5.3 

4.2 

3 .7 

3.0 

2.7 


EV WIT *= Eigen value without iteration, 

PV WIT = Per cent of variance without iteration, 

EV IT = Eggen value with iterations. 

PV IT * Per cent of variance with iterations. 

ut * Unusecl Factor c’uc to high loading of only one item and otlier 
reasc-ns mentioned on page 114 and 115. 
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Table B2 


F_^tor Patter n of creative Abilities Questionnaire 


Factor and.. loadings 


Item no. 


41 .74 

42 ,60 

43 .63 

44 .63 

45 .73 

46 *66 

Eigen value WIT 3 .63 

Per cent of variance V^IT 51 »3 

Eigen value IT 3 .1 

Per cent of variance IT 100.0 


WIT « without iterations. IT = with iterations. 
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* ' TIjI '!! ! E ?3 

'^''-ictrir r Itt-.'rn r^-P n 

rn o f PfiX’CRlV'^H ry 

^ : £l '^Q^ ^.Com petence Questionnai re 



Factors and loadings 


Iter :, m . i . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

4 7 


.63 

-- ,10 

.17 

.14 

- .08 


.12 

4 3 

4 3 

.52 

.73 

- .02 

- .02 

.15 

- .07 

.06 

.10 

-- .07 

- .01 

mm 

,06 

.05 

SO 


.50 

- .02 

.09 

- .12 

"• . 04 


#02 

51 

.72 

.05 

- .09 

- .04 

~ .09 

mm 

#09 

52 

- .06 

.61 

.01 

.11 

- ,06 


,05 

53 

- .05 

.69 

- .06 

.17 

- .07 

' 

.01 

54 

- .09 

.02 

.64 

- .00 

~ -08 

/m 

,12 

55 

.04 

- .03 

,83 

- .03 

.07 


,08 

56 

.21 

.23 

.06 

.50 

.04 


* Z 1 

57 

.03 

.09 

1 

o 

.54 

- .03 


.03 

53 

.22 

- ,01 

.14 

.16 

- f 6 i 


,09 

59 

.20 

- *05 

.09 

- .06 

- .60 


,02 

60 

.08 

.07 

.01 

- .19 

“• .61 


,02 

61 

.09 

“ ell • 

- o 04 

.01 

- .01 


.76 

62 

Unciassif ri»d items 

- .12 

.09 

“ .06 

- .03 

~ .10 


. 64 ; 

63 

.10 

- .10 

.13 

.10 

.4 4 

mm 

,01 

64 

.41 

f 32 

.06 

.33 

- ,17 


h 02 


(table continues ) 
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Item ao- 


65 

66 

67 

68 
69 

Blgen value wit 
% of variance wit 
value it 

% of variance it 


Factors and loadings 


6 


.19 

.32 

.12 

•• ♦26 

- .23 

- .03 

,07 

.48 

"• 2 

- .04 

.17 

.17 

- .09 

.18 

.01 

.11 

.19 

.26 

.03 

.43 

.06 

- .02 

.12 

.34 

.22 

.24 

- .03 

♦1 6 

.3 5 

.21 

5.00 

3 .52 

1 .4 6 

1.3 5 

1.14 

1 .04 

21.8 

15.3 

6 .4 

5,9 

4.9 

4.5 

4.4 9 

2.97 

0.94 

, 0.79 , 

0.63 

0.60 

43.3 

28.6 

9.1 

7.6 

6.6 

4 ,8 


WIT = without Iterations, it = with iterations. 



Pattern 


nee 


Questionnaire? 


Factors and loadings 


Itim no. 

1 

2 

3 

4^ 

70 

.70 

.12 

.01 

- .01 

71 

.75 

.04 

.07 

.04 

72 

73 

.66 

- .11 

- .11 

- .15 

.04 

.65 

- .05 

.03 

74 

in 

a 

• 

.79 

* 

o 

- .09 

75 

.03 

00 

# 

- .14 

- .01, 

76 

.05 

.58 

- .09 

- .05 

77 

- .18 

.09 

- .84 

- ,.14 

78 

.10 

.13 

“* * 68 

.08 

79 

- .01 

.09 

.09 

- .95 


Unclassified iteins 



.36 

.11 ■ 

‘ - .09 

- .06 

B1 

,42 

• - .08 

.06 

- .32 

82 

.08 

.07 

- .20 

- .4 2 

83 

.09 

- .10 

- .11 

- ,02 

34 

.11 

- ,14 

- .17 

- .17 

85 

.23 

.09 

- .49 

- .02 

Eigen value WIT 

4.31 

2.27 

1.14 

1.07 

% of variance wit 

30.0 

14,2 

7.1 

6.7 

Eigen value IT 

4,33 

1.79 

0.67 

0.66 

% of variance IT 

58.8 

24.4 

-9.1 

7.6 


UIT s ■without Iterations. IT = with iterations, 
u =® unused factor due to high loading of only one item. 





Factors and loadino 



( t abl e continues ) 



Factors and loadings 
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(table continues ) 



Factors and io3diogs 




Table 


actor Pattern of Biographical ln£ or mat-ion Questionnaire 



Factors 

and loadings 


Item no. 

1 

2 ^ 

3 ^ 

4 ^ 

134 

.83 

.02 

.17 

- .18 

135 

.72 

.01 

ii 2 iX 

.05 

136 

- .03 

.79 

.04 

.05 

tinclassif ied items 

137 

.67 

- .35 

.24 

.37 

133 

.04 

- .08 

- .26 

- .06 

139 

.22 

- .09 

.66 

- .61 

140 

- .08 

- .45 

.51 

.05 

141 

.63 

- .34 

.30 

.34 

142 

.01 

- .03 

- .05 

— »16 

143 

- .12 

- 1.00 

- .09 ^ 

•• #xo 

144 

.10 

- .05 

.32 - 

*05 

145 

- .27 

♦OS 

- .02 

.12 

Eigen value WIT 

4.01 

1.72 

1.28 

1.10 

% of variance WIT 

33.4 

14 .4 

10.6 

9.2 

Eigen value IT 

3.82 

1.47 

0.73 

0.70 

% of variance IT 

57.8 

22.2 

11.0 

9.5 , 


*. -j+-oY-a^-inns. IT =* with iterations- 
WIT * without iterations, i 

j to hiah loading o£ only one iterii 

u “ tinused factor due to 
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Tci->le B7 

Factor Pattern of Intrinsic Motivat-lon Questionnaire 


Item no. 

Factor and loadings 

1 

146 

• 66 

147 

.63 

148 

.60 

14 9 

♦ 6B 

unclassif ied items 


150 

*4 9 

151 

*48 

Kigen value WIT 

2.74 

% of variance WIT 

45.7 

Eigen value IT 

2.11 

% of variance IT 

100.0 


WIT ** vilthout iterations. IT = with iterations. 



Table B8 


Factor Pattern of Locus of Control Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 


Item no» 1 2^ 


152 

.69 

.10 

153 

.61 

- .09 

154 

- .01 

*66 

unclassified item 



155 

.01 

.3 9 

Eigen value WIT 

1.39 

1.23 

% of variance WIT 

34.8 

30*8 

Eigen value IT 

0.75 

0.66 

% of variance IT 

57.0 

43.0 


VIIT = without iterations. IT = with iterations, 
u * unused factor due to high loading of only one item. 



Table B9 


Factor Pattern of Need 

for Pioneerina Quesionn.=iire 



Factors 

and loadings 

Item no. 

1 

2 

156 

.64 

.07 

157 

.77 

.19 

153 

.64 

.06 

159 

.62 

.05 

160 

- .62 

.67 

161 

*00 

.50 

Unclassified items 



162 

.30 

.24 

163 

.47 

.13 

164 

.3 5 

.37 

165 

.3 5 

.40 

Kigen value WIT 

3.98 

1.10 

% of variance WIT 

39.8 

, 11.0 

Eigen vali« IT 

3 .38 

0.49 

% of variance IT 

87 .3 

12.7 


WIT “* 'wittiout iterations. IT - with iterations. 


T.^le BIO 


Factor Pattern of Need 

for Self - 

Actualization Questionnaire 



Factors 

and loadings 

Item no* 

1 


166 

• 66 

.09 

167 

• 64 

- .03 

168 

.72 

- .08 

169 

.67 

- .01 

170 

- .11 

.70 

UiKiIassif led items 



171 

.05 

.47 

172 

.30 

.34 

173 

A 5 

.24 

174 

.07 

.37 

175 

.47 

- .00 

Eiyen value WIT 

3.28 

1.22 

% of variance WIT 

32.3 

12 .2 

Eigen value IT 

2.61 

0.66 


„IT = without iterations. IT = with iterations. 

. = unused factor due to hi,h loadi,^ of only one item. 


Tai-.l^. Ell 

Pattern of Personal characteristics Questionnaire 


I tan no . 

1 

2 

176 

.57 

♦16 

177 

.56 

.07 

173 

• 

03 

0 

1 

.12 ■ 

179 

- .01 

.60 

IBO 

- .03 

.63 

131 

.06 

.70 - 

132 

.02 

.04 

183 

* '04 ** 

.01 

184 

.07 - 

.03 

185 

- ,01 

,12 

186 

,18 

.17 - 

137 

.02 

.10 

183 

- .05 

.06 

139 

- .02 “ .05 

190 

- .06 

.04 • 

Unclassified items 

191 

.36 

- *23 

192 

•38 

- .20 

193 

.21 

- .06 


Factors and loadings 


3 

4 ^^ 

5 ^ 

6 

7 ^ 

8 ^ 

9 ^ 

.18 - 

.06 - 

.18 - 

.12 • 

.01 - 

iOl ^ 

.15 

.03 ~ 

.12 ■ 

.12 

.02 - 

.07 - 

.18 T 

.01 

.12 ' 

♦OS 

,01 

,09 - 

.06 

.13 - 

.06 

CO 

o 

• 

.01 

.19 

.24 

.04 - 

,07 - 

.04 

.03 - 

as - 

' ,02 - 

.10 -■ 

.08 

,20 

.12 

CO 

o 

• 

.03 - 

.10 

.20 

.01 -r 

-.03 ^ 

.14 

• 68 - 

.01 

,08 

.08 - 

.03 - 


.07 

.68 - 

.00 

• .04 - 

.01 - 

.01 - 

.06 - 

.08 

.67 

.13 - 

■ ,14 

.09 - 

.01 

.16 

.01 

.00 - .68 

.02 “ 

.01 - 

.14 “ 

• •(y- ^ 

. .03 

. .07 

.12 

.54 

.00 

.01 

,20 - *03 

,09 - .06 ~ .07 

• 64 

.08 - 

,05 

.05 

,04 

.00 

.02 

,58 - .04 

.01 - *01 

,03 - .20 - .06 - 

- ,02 - .56 - .01 - *03 

- .10 

.03 

.12 

.14 - .03 

.58 • 

- .02 

.04 ■ 

- .06 

. 10 ' 

.12 ■ 

-* •16 

- ,09 

- .10 

. 07 ' 

- .08 

.25 

as 

.01 

- ,00 

- .19 

- .04 

- .32 “ 

.14 

.09 

.06 

.01 

~ .03 


(table continues ) 


1 1 . Bll ( continued ) 


Factors and loadings 


1 1 . • ! no * 

1 

2 

3 

4 ^^ 

5 ^ 

6 

7 ^ 

8 ^ 

9 ^^ 

IM 

.18 - 

.25 

,27 - 

.28 

.03 - 

.07 

•19 

,32 - 

.25 

1 :)5 

.42 

.03 

.15 - 

,38 - 

.09 - 

,13 

,10 

.23 - 

.07 

1 LH ) 

.38 

.01 

.06 

,03 - 

.10 

.09 • 

- .3 2 

.09 

.17 

137 

.32 - 

.09 

.07 ~ 

.00 

.06 - 

.07 

- .03 - 

*02 - 

.43 

19 B 

,07 

.08 ■ 

- .07 - 

.22 - 

.04 - 

.02 

- .31 

.04 - 

*41 

199 

.15 - 

.01 

- .11 - 

.47 - 

.06 

.25 

- . 03 

.07 - 

.14 

200 

.16 - 

.07 

.04 - 

.34 

.16 

.08 

- .3 0 - 

. .19 - 

.01 

201 

- .01 

.03 

.10 - 

*23 

.05 

.21 

- .33 

.15 

*13 

202 

.13 - 

.07 

.13 - 

.18 

.01 

.11 

- .2 9 

.07 

*05 

203 

.13 - 

,09 

.22 - 

.12 

.22 

.06 

- ,01 

.01 " 

■ *43 

204 

.14 - 

.35 

.03 - 

,15 

,06 

.18 

- ,04 

•14 •* *24 

205 

.01 

.26 

.01 - 

.06 

,17 - .05 

- .07 

*27 

.26 

206 

,11 • 

,06 

- .08 

,22 

•21 *01 

- .31 

,3 6 - .13 

207 

- .02 . 

.34 

.02 - 

' .06 

.33 

- ,04 

,05 

.15 

,20 

200 

« .02 

.04 

•31 - 

■ .03 

.00 

.13 

.05 

.10 

- .41 

209 

- .13 “ .12 

.16 - .23 

.36 

- .13 

- ,06 

.09 

- .05 







ftr.ible conti^iauGS ) 



V Ik. Pll (continued ) 


11... •'1 rr^. 



F actors and 

loadings 




1 

2 

3 

4’^ 

5^ 

6 

7^ 

8^ 

9U 

210 

.04 

.17 

.24 

.09 

,18 

.00 

- .38 

- -05 

- .26 

211 

•01 

.00 

,23 

.05 

- .14 

.27 

- .16 

.08 

- .23 

m uiT 

,10 

3.29 

2.11 

1.67 

1 .3 5 

1.27 

1.23 

1.14 

1.05 

PV VOT 

22,5 

9.1 

5.9 

4.6 

3.7 

3.5 

3 .4 

3.2 

2.9 

EV IT 

7.68 

2.76 

1.57 

1.1 

0.31 

0*74 

0.65 

0.61 

0.50 

PV IT 

46.3 

16.9 

9.6 

6.9 

4.9 

4.5 

4,0 

3.7 

3 .1 


EV VIIT “ Eigen value without iterations. 

EV IT » Eigen value with iterations. 

PV MIT ® Per cent of variance without iterations, 

PV IT per cent of variance with iterations. . 
u =* unused factor due to reasons mentioned on page 114 and 115 



Table B12 


F actor Pattern of Self - Esteem Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 


Item no. 

1 

2^ 

3^ 

4^^ 

5^ 

6^ 

212 

.68 - 

.02 - 

• .13 

.02 

.14 - 

.07 

213 

.63 - 

.02 

.02 - 

..06 - 

■ .23 

.13 

214 

.69 - 

,04 

.01 

.01 

.15 

.07 

21S 

.02 - 

.72 - 

- .08 - 

.00 

.04 

.19 

216 

- .09 - 

,02 

.59 

.05 - ^*03 - 

. .12 

217 

- .08 

* 03 • 

- .13 

.73 ■ 

- .13 

^.10 

218 

.03 - 

.07 

.07 - 

.06 

.53 

.10 

UtTclassified items 







219 

- .00 

. .01 

- .01 

*03 

- ,02 

.33 

220 

.03 

.14 

.11 

.4 9 

.21 

,21 

221 

.13 

.47 

-» .08 

.07 

,08 

.16 

222 

- .17 

.26 

- .02 

.02 

.06 

.20 

223 

,.12 

,09 

.53 - 

* *14 

- .10 

.31 

224 

.11 

.05 

• .06 

.28 

- .43 

- .14 

225 

.46 

.09 

.06 

*01 

- .07 

- .03 

226 

.24 

- .10 

,17 

.31 

.06 

- ,05 

Eigen value WIT 

2,69 

1.98 

li32 

1.13 

1.09 

1.07 

% of variance WIT 

17.3 

13 .2 

8.8 

7.6 

7.2 

7.1 

Eigen value IT 

1.98 

1.4 

0.74 

0.51 

0.46 

0.25 

% of V ari anc® IT 

36.4 

25.8 

13 .6 

9.4 

8.5 . 

6 *4 


WIT “ witnouu - 

1 t or- due to Mgb loading of only one it era ^ 
u “ unused factor due to no-yv 


Tfible R13 


F k cto r Patt->~!rn of Climate Questionnaire 



iMc- PI 3 (continued ) 


F actors .:.and -loadings 


iLU'-n nt . 





u 

u 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


.44 

- .03 

- .11 

.29 

- .30 

.02 

2/, 6 

.43 

- .05 

- .03 

.18 

.28 

- .02 

247 

.3 5 

- ,03 

-- .06 

.25 

- .21 

- .17 

24 3 

.04 

,05 

- .15.. 

.47 

- .02 

- ,23 

24 9 

.18 

- ,03 

- .05. 

.38 

.06 

- .26 

250 

.3 5 

.02 

.10 

.18 

- .07 

- .47 ■ 

251 

.3 9 

.00 

.08 

.14 

.01 

- .50 

252 

.05 

- .09 

.05 

,34 

.11 

- .3 7 

253 

.12 

.37 

.24 

- .12 

- w3 7 

- .02 

254 

.03 

.22 

.32 

,02 

- .43 

- .04 

255 

- .05 

.05 

.4 9 

;02 

- .06 

- .11 

256 

- .01 

- .06 

.41 

- ;03 

.19 

.15 

Eicjan value VJfIT 

9.67 

4.37 

1 .39 

1.22 

.1.04' 

1 .01 

% of variance WIT 

32.2 

14,6 

4.6 

4.1 

3 .5 

3 .4, 

Eigon value IT 

9.26 

3 .89 

0.34 

0.69 

0-55 

0,47 

% of Vfiriance IT 

58.9 

24.7 

5.4 

4.4 

3 .6 

3.0 


WIT “ without iterations. IT with iterations, 
u = umsea S actor due to high loading of only one item 
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7rii;ie hU 

Pattern of Job Characteristics Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 


xte.a i"K>. 

1 

2 

3^ 

257 

.74 

.02 

- .18 

253 

.66 

,03 

.24 

259 

.69 

- .03 

.14 

2f>0 

- .07 

.77 

- .01 

2ul 

- .08 

.72 

.00 

2fj2 

- .02 

.03 

.79 

Quclausif ied items 




2e.3 

.24 

.47 

.01 

264 

.3 7 

.33 

- .02 

265 

.08 

.32 

.06 

266 

.36 

.25 

.32 

Eigen value WIT 

3 .91 

1.14 

1.01 

% of v--ir lance WIT 

39,1 

11.4 

10.1 , 

Eigen Value IT 

3 .38 

0.62 

0.69 

% of variance IT 

73 .6 

13 ,6 

12.8 


WIT = without iterations. IT - with iterations, 
u unused factor due to high loading. of only one item 



Pattern of Leadership styles Questionnaire 


Factor and loadings 


lLG:n no. 

1 

2i,l 

.68 

20T 

.83 

2u9 

.82 

270 

.75 

271 

.78 

272 

♦ 66 

273 

.78. 

274 

.75 

27S 

.80 

276 

.82 

277 

,77 

273 

.75 

279 

00 

280 

.82 

281 

.75 

282 

,84 

2i33 

.84 

284 

.78 

285 

.74 

286 

.82 

Eigen value WIT 
% of variance WIT 

Eigen value IT 
% of variance IT 

lITf « wXtfibut itcritions. 1 

12, .68 

62,9 

12.21 

100..0 

= .wi’th it-crations-, -- --- - • 
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TdDle Bl6 

Pattern of Role Clarity Questionnaire 


Factor and loadings 

Item no. 1 

237 .61 

283 .54 

239 .65 

unclassified item 

2 90 ,43 

Eigen value WIT 1,92 

% of variance WIT 48.1 

Eigen value IT 1.25 

% of variance IT 100.0 


WIT ** without iterations. IT = with iterations. 


T^le Bl7 


Factor Pattern of Role Overload Questionnaire 


Item no. 


Factors and loadings 


291 

292 

293 

294 

Unclassified item 

295 

Kigen value VJIT 
% of variance WIT 
Eigen value IT 
% of variance IT 


.73 
.94 
- .05 
ai 

,40 

2.29 

45,7 

1-33 

80.0 


.05 
- ,11 
.66 
.50 

.09 

1.01 

20.3 

0.46 

20,0 


WIT ** witbout iterations. IT = with iterations 
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Table B18 


Factor Pattern of Task 

structure Questionnaire 



Factor and loadings 

Item no. 

1 

296 

,64 

2 97 

,73 

2 93 

.53 

Unclassif i<id item 


299 

.45 

Eitjen value WIT 

2.03 

% of v-ariance wit 

52.0 

Eigen vaiije IT 

1.43 

% of variance IT 

100,0 


WIT » without iterations. IT = with iterations. 



DO y 


T le B19 

ivtpr Pattern of Theory Y OuesH r,nn.-,- 


Item no. 

Factor and loadings 

1 

300 

.64 

301 

.68 

302 

♦ 73 

303 

.65 

Kigen value wit 

2.3 6 

% of variance wit 

59.0 

Eigen value it 

1.81 

% of variance it 

100.0 

WIT * without iterations 

. IT = with iterations. 



'i ^ le P,20 


qf_j^heory Z QuestionnP^i 


li. ix># 

Factors ard 

1 2 

loadings 

3^ 

4^ 

-5 Chi 

.63 

- .02 

- .04 

00 

305 

.61 

.13 

.12 

- .28 

3 C'fc 

.61 

- .00 

- .01 

.02 

:J07 

.70 

- .09 

.04 

.10 

lOd 

♦66 

.16 

- .10 

.03 

309 

- .04 

.61 

. -12 

-.05 

310 

.03 

.90 

- .12 

,10 

311 

- .05 

.02 

,76 

- .11 

UiK:i«iasif ied items 





312 

.40 

- .11 

.17 

.30 

313 

.08 

.13 

,.04 

.3 9 

314 

,33 

.13 

*13 

.40 

315 

.03 

.00 

.46 

,14 

316 

,4 9 

.18 

• 16 

.09 

317 

,21 

.32 

,12 

- .26 

value WIT 

4.76 

1.40 

• 

VO 

1.03 

¥4 of variance WIT 

34.0 

10,0 

8.5 . 

7.4 

Kiyen value IT 

4.24 

0.89 

0*64. 

0-44 

% of variance IT 

68.2 

14 .3 

10.3 ; 

7.1 


WIT *“ without iterations. IT = with iterations, 
u "* unusod factor due to reasons mentioned on page -114 and 115 



04iJ. 


V.it'.le 121 

EffertlvP.nA^.^ nnP.c^-ionnP^-irP 


I i^'n no • 

•?1S 

119 

120 
121 

KiTjfij v,aue WIT 
% of v.iriancR WIT 
EigRo value IT 
% of. variance IT 


Factor and loadings 
1 

.79 

.86 

.66 

.60 

2.70 

64.9 

2.16 

100.0 


WIT “ without iterations. IT = with iterations 




B22 


of Jo b Satisf action Questionnaire 


Factors and loadings 


1 nC‘ . 

lU 

2 

3 

4 

Ml 

.61 

.02 

.18 

- .13 

:sn 

.02 

.59 

.01 

- .04 

3 2^ 

- .18 

.73 

,19 

.08 

iiS 

.21 

.61 

.04 

.04 

3 26 

.20 

- .08 

.66 

- .01 

'ill 

- .06 

.10 

,76 ■ 

.12 

3 23 

- .04 

.09 

.05 

.56 

ilJ 

,03 

~ .04 

.16 

,62 

IJiiclassif i<*d items 





330 

.3 9 

.22 

- .11 

-27 

331 

.4 9 

.12 

.11 

.20 

332 

.33 

.09 

.04 

.18 

333 

.43 

.45 

- .02 

.04 

3 34 

.3 9 

.21 

- .09 

.19 

33S 

.70 

- .02 

.42 

- .16 

33 6 

.37 

.15 

.12 

.13 

337 

.40 

.38 

.14 

- .01 

33 3 

.41 

- .06 

.04 

.32 

33 9 

.27 

■ - .13 

.32 

.28 


(table continues ) 


iviblc^ P22 (continued) 


Factors and loadings 


Item no. 


2 

3 

4 

3^.0 

- .03 

,09 

,46 

,25 

341 

.14 

.23 

,45 

.02 

Eigen value WIT 

7.79 

1.41 

1.20 

1.16 

% of. variance WIT 

39.0 

7.0 . 

6.0 

5.8 

Eigen value IT 

7.30 

0.92 

0.71 

0.65 

% of variance IT 

76.2 

9,6 

7.4 

6.8 


WIT witiiout iterations. 

IT “ witl’i iterations, 
u ** unused f actor due to high loading of only one item 
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le P23 


P^ tern of Personal .-» 


Itorr. no. 

Factor and loadings 

1 

342 

.72 

343 

.75 

344 

.69 

34 S 

.55 

Eiqen value WIT 

2.38 

% of v-wriance WIT 

59.4 

Eigen value IT 

1.4 

% of variance IT 

100.0 


VIIT “ without iterations. IT = with Iterations. 
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^ ^ Pertaining to Variables 




A 

AAPS 

1.00 






I 

21 

28 

If 00 





3 

CAPS 

42 

24 

1.00 




4 

t4CI 

15 

29 

27 

1.00 




ASAPS 

37 

23 

48 

28 

1.00 


*:s 

SAPS 

38 

25 

45 

28 

33 

1.00 

7 

ANAPS 

41 

35 

40 

40 

45 

43 

n 

CA 

34 

24 

51 

33 

55 

39 

9 

CT 

23 

24 

42 

17 

40 

26 

io 

PA 

- 03 

- 13 

" 09 

- 19 

- 03 

- 09 

11 

m 

16 

26 

13 

19 

27 

21 

12 

JI 

03 

- 03 

- 02 

- 16 

- 02 

- 12 

13 

PTR 

31 

30 

38 

16 

43 

36 

14 

WIC 

H> 04 

- 20 

- 03 

- 22 

- 02 

- 10 

lb 

GC 

00 

08 

13 

- 02 

03 

03 

16 


•m 00 

- 04 

14 

02 

- 08 

02 

17 

UCXE 

26 

20 

21 

15 

35 

23 

Mean 


6.56 

5*51 

13 .70 

5.69 

10.37 

6.38 

SD 


1.65 

1.65 

2,89 

1.70 

2.10 

1.74 



0.77 

0.61 

0.82 

0.59 

0.76 

0,74 

Nu« of 

itMm 

2 

2 

4 , . 

2 

3 

2 
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SI .No 

. Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 . . 

5 . 

6 

18 

EXR 

18 

14 

19 

- 03 

25 

20 

19 

OEX 

24 

13 

32 

04 

31 

27 

20 

FO (PPE ) 

17 

12 

16 

13 

33 

15 

21 

SEP (WE ) 

09 

11 

13 

12 

20 

16 

22 

epci(ppe & 

PE) 25 

10 

26 

15 

24 

11 

23 

IV (PPE ) 

19 

15 

20 

24 

23 

25 

24 

EP (EWE ) 

07 ’ 

11 

08 

16 

18 

15 

25 

ARO (EVJE Sc CE ) 06 

12 

01 

01 

02 

10 

26 

FBA (EWE ) 

14 

09 

08 

10 

18 

03 

11 

PSP (PE ) 

- 02 

12 

02 

17 

01 

11 

23 

FOT (PE ) 

16 

08 

17 

17 

23 

21 

29 

SC (EWIS ) 

22 

09 

16 

11 

34 

16 

30 

IV (PE ) 

24 

24 

35 

27 

35 

31 

31 

S 

- 05 

14 

- 01 

07 

03 

06 

32 

IM 

19 

07 

31 

- 01 

2 9 

08 

33 

ILC 

24 

19 

32 

11 

31 

37 

34 

PI 

27 

22 

42 

18 

31 

30 

35 

PO 

20 

21 

38 

28 

24 

31 

36 

NSA 

13 

02 

26 

07 

31 

03 

37 

DPS 

22 

12 

35 

27 

45 

20 

38 

QBE 

07 

15 

10 

23 

02 

18 

39 

CPA 

21 

13 

31 

17 

32 

14 

40 

OWAJ 

06 

11 

25 

15 

09 

19 
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SI .No . 

Variables 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

41 

SE 

10 

12 

20 

14 

34 

10 

4 2 

etr 

10 

19 

13 

08 

15 

15 

43 

D 

~ 04 

03 

- 08 

- 16 

~ 13 

07 

•X 

AS 

- 07 

- 13 

- 24 

- 21 

- 18 

- 15 

45 

SB 

06 

23 

21 

21 

19 

25 

46 

AO 

08 

14 

16 

14 

15 

16 

47 

TI 

21 

11 

33 

16 

35 

17 

48 

NPLS 

10 

19 

12 

16 

14 

12 

49 

RCL 

13 

22 

29 

18 

28 

27 

SO 

TG 

09 

12 

14 

21 

08 

05 

51 

CTC 

06 

11 

18 

16 

11 

14 

52 

TS 

16 

20 

31 

21 

31 

26 

53 

TY 

20 

19 

24 

11 

25 

22 

54 

wc 

12 

26 

16 

14 

22 

18 

55 

IWM 

14 

21 

12 

22 

29 

20 

56 

OE 

05 

07 

08 

- 10 

12 

~ 01 

57 

SCp 

00 

05 

03 

- 09 

07 

03 

58 

US 

- 04 

05 

09 

06 

14 

08 

59 

SJSHO 

01 

00 

02 

- 07 

06 

- 04 

60 

PE 

13 

13 

31 

15 

38 

20 
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Appendix C ( continued 3 


SI • 

Variables 

7 

8 

.9 . 

. 10 

11 

12 

1 

AAPS 







2 

II 







3 

GAPS 







4 

NCI 







5 

ASAPS 







6 

SAPS 







7 

ANAPS 

1.00 






8 

CA 

35 

1.00 





9 

■CT 

27 

46 

1.00 




10 

PA 

- 17 

00 

- 04 

1.00 



11 

EM 

30 

36 

35 

- 09 

1.00 


12 

JI 

- 10 

- 10 

06 

36 

- 08 

1.00 

13 

PTR 

29 

58 

55 

06 

38 

00 

14 

WIC 

- 09 

- 00 

- 06 

30 

- 19 

27 

15 

GC 

04 

15 

13 

14 

07 

08 

16 

SC 

- 02 

- 02 

04 

- 02 

02 

02 

17 

QCEE 

30 

42 

23 

07 

22 

- 04 

18 

EXR 

12 

28 

31 

06 

21 

07 

19 

OEX 

13 

45 

35 

02 . 

20 

- 03 

Mean 


5.66 

24.73 

17.61 

7.13 

5,47 

6.12 

SD 


1.74 

4.06 

3.58 

1 .35 

1.97 

1.93 

Alpha 


0.73 

0.84 

, 0.79 

0.70 

0.71 

0.51 

No. of 

itema 

2 

,7 

5 

2 

2 

2 
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Si •No . 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


Variables 


PO (PPE ) 21 

SEP (WE ) 18 

EPCKppe & PE) 16 
IV (PPE ) 24 

EP (EWE ) 1 9 

AR0(EWE & CE) 12 


a 

30 

22 

29 

29 

23 

11 


12 

24 

11 

10 

05 

02 


10 


11 


12 


26 

PBA (EWE ) 

27 

PSP (PE ) 

28 

PDT (PE ) 

29 

SC (EWE ) 

30 

IV (PE ) 

31 

S 

32 

IM 

33 

ILC 

34 

PI 

35 

PD 

36 

NSA 

3 7 

DPS 

38 

QBR 

39 

CPA 

40 

OWAJ 

41 

SE 


11 

26 

01 

02 

03 

00 

16 

30 

16 

20 

33 

13 

41 

40 

28 

08 

06 

12 

18 

37 

38 

31 

41 

35 

27 

46 

34 

30 

30 

25 

04 

40 

35 

37 

52 

37 

12 

04 

10 

17 

49 

33 

10 

20 

22 

12 

44 

27 


- 05 

17 

- 03 

03 

10 

17 

- 03 

11 

- 05 

- 06 

18 

- 04 

- 10 

17 

- 03 

- 01 

01 

01 

- 02 

07 

- 11 

- 15 

04 

- 07 

- 01 

07 

- 01 

04 

18 

- 05 

- 13 

13 

- 06 

~ 10 

19 

05 

04 

14 

-* 02 

- 02 

30 

- 03 

0 

1 

15 

- 04 

- 12 

12 

- 14 

00 

07 

- 02 

- 06 

22 

- 04 

- 17 

12 

- 15 

- 03 

19 

- 06 

- 13 

- 03 

- 15 

- 00 

18 

- 13 
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SI .No ♦ 

Variables 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

42 

ETR 

16 

13 

19 

11 

05 

16 

43 

D 

- 11 

- 12 

- 11 

12 

- 06 

21 

44 

AS 

- 17 

- 24 

- 20 

14 

- 09 

18 

45 

SV 

31 

20 

29 

- 04 

15 - 

■ 02 

46 

AO 

14 

20 

23 

09 

15 

17 

47 

TI 

17 

43 

28 

17 

15 

07 

48 

NPLS 

22 

08 

16 

- 06 

11 

08 

49 

RCL 

20 

38 

32 

00 

14 

02 

50 

TC 

18 

06 

15 

- 24 

14 

14 

51 

CTC 

12 

00 

07 

“ 13 

02 

05 

52 

TS 

23 

40 

31 

- 01 

14 

03 

53 

lY 

18 

23 

18 

- 05 

09 

06 

54 

wc 

33 

17 

21 

- 03 

17 

■04 

55 

XWM 

26 

22 

17 

^ 03 

11 

02 

56 

OE 

09 

09 

13 

08 

- 00 

20 

57 

SCP 

05 

08 

14 

06 

01 

22 

5S 

US 

10 

15 

19 

15 

17 

27 

59 

axsHo 

05 

06 

07 

01 

- 02 

06 

60 

PE 

18 

47 

34 

02 

16 

05 
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SI .No . 

variables 

13 

14 

.15 

16 

17 

18 

13 

PTR 

1 .00 






14 

WIC 

- 10 

1.00 





15 

GC 

28 

04 

1.00 




16 

SC 

- 04 

- 07 

- 01 

1.00 



17 

QCEE 

37 

- 07 

19 

04 

1.00 


18 

EXR 

29 

06 

26 

- 03 

22 

1.00 

19 

OEX 

40 

03 

22 

02 

41 

33 

20 

FO (PPE ) 

27 

05 

- 07 

- 04 

17 

15 

21 

SEF(WE ) 

23 

14 

08 

02 

10 

14 

22 

Bra(PPE & 

PE) 26 

05 

05 

- 05 

18 

07 

23 

IV(PPE ) 

24 

- 01 

06 

05 

22 

03 

24 

EF(EWE ) 

23 

- 06 

01 

- 06 

21 

07 

25 

ARD(EWE & CE) 17 

03 

09 

02 

17 

■* 00 

26 

FBA (EWE) 

19 

- 04 

04 

- 08 

17 

03 

27 

PSP (PE) 

04 

- 12 

- 04 

- 08 

05 

05 

20 

PDT (PE ) 

30 

05 

12 

- 02 

21 

10 

29 

SC (EWE ) 

31 

02 

- 01 

- 04 

31 

13 

30 

IV (PE ) 

34 

01 

05 

02 

26 

10 

31 

S 

08 

- 12 

05 

- 01 

05 

05 

Mean 


10.43 

6.54 

3.75 

2.09 

10.78 

14*94 

SD 


1.91 

1.80 

1.3 7 

1.14 

1.91 

2.69 

Alpha 


0*51 

0.66 

NA 

NA 

0.70 

0.81 

No* of 

items 

2 

2 

NA 

NA 

3 

4 
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SI .No . 

Variables 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

32 

IK 

29 

1 

o 

to 

11 

04 

27 

27 

33 

ILC 

46 

- 04 

25 

05 

29 

39 

34 

PI 

38 

- 07 

17 

08 

29 

20 

35 

PD 

18 

- 16 

06 

03 

24 

13 

36 

NSA 

30 

- 06 

10 

05 

29 

26 

37 

DPS 

34 

- 06 

11 

02 

30 

17 

38 

OBR 

03 

- 15 

- 06 

05 

06 

04 

39 

CPA 

35 

01 

02 

05 

26 

34 

40 

OWAT 

17 

- 09 

08 

09 

08 

25 

41 

SE 

28 

- 01 

09 

10 

19 

18 

42 

ETR 

17 

10 

07 

- 04 

14 

12 

43 

D 

- 05 

30 

05 

- 04 

- 14 

00 

44 

AS 

- 17 

20 

- 04 

- 04 

- 15 

- 06 

45 

SV 

19 

- 02 

04 

- 00 

20 

14 

46 

AO 

25 

11 

04 

■ 09 

16 

20 

47 

Tl 

37 

- 01 

15 

04 

31 

21 

48 

NPLS 

19 

07 

- 07 

- 07 

18 

- 08 

49 

RCL 

34 

- 01 

16 

04 

26 

26 

50 

TC 


- 19 

- 04 

- 02 

01 

08 

51 

arc 

03 

- 16 

- 01 

- 04 

00 

04 

52 

TS 

38 

03 

11 

- 01 

29 

21 
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Appendix c (continued ) 


•No • 

variables 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

53 

TY 

22 

05 

05 

04 

24 

22 

54 

WC 

22 

05 

03 

- 05 

20 

16 

55 

IWM 

23 

- 02 

05 

- 03 

27 

05 

56 

OE 

03 

23 

- 02 

08 

12 

13 

57 

SCP 

14 

21 

07 

- 05 

10 

10 

58 

US 

19 

11 

05 

- 07 

17 

lb 

59 

SJSHO 

12 

09 

07 

03 

16 

13 

60 

PE 

37 

- 00 

31 

12 

34 

31 
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Si # 

Variables 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

19 

OEX 

1.00 






20 

FO (PPE ) 

09 

1.00 





21 

SEP (WE ) 

21 

12 

1.00 




22 

BPCI (PPE & PE ) 

16 

35 

17 

1.00 



23 

IV (PPE) 

15 

49 

04 

43 

1.00 


24 

BF(EWE) 

09 

54 

07 

29 

51 

1.00 

25 

AR0(EWE & CE) 

03 

29 

09 

08 

17 

27 

26 

FBA<EWE) 

11 

53 

07 

40 

37 

40 

27 

PSP (PE ) 

06 

10 

14 

14 

06 

13 

28 

PDT (PE ) 

18 

17 

33 

34 

26 

23 

29 

SC (EWE ) 

14 

59 

05 

34 

50 

38 

30 

IV (PE ) 

23 

25 

44 

42 

43 

28 

31 

S 

09 

- 09 

20 

- 09 

- 07 

- 02 

32 

IM 

29 

12 

09 

22 

07 

12 

33 

ILC 

34 

18 

08 

08 

15 

18 

34 

PI 

35 

20 

07 

25 

25 

21 

35 

PD 

18 

08 

03 

19 

14 

07 

36 

NSA 

25 

07 

- 01 

17 

07 

is 

37 

DPS 

23 

20 

15 

21 

18 

18 

Mean 


7.55 

8.26 

9,63 

12.34 

11.01 

8.73 



1.34 

2.90 

2.54" 

4.02 

3,87 

2.97 

Alpha 


0.76 

0.83 

0.71 

0.87 

0.89 

0.81 

No • of 

items 

2 

3 . 

2 

4 

.4 

3 
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SI .No . 

varidDles 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

38 

Q3R 

13 

03 

01 

- 00 

05 

04 

39 

CPA 

23 

19 

14 

20 

16 

16 

40 

OWAJ 

23 

03 

25 

00 

-03 

- 07 

41 

SE 

22 

13 

12 

19 

15 

18 

42 

ETR 

16 

- 00 

49 

04 

04 

- 07 

43 

D 

01 

- 13 

16 

- 09 

-15 

- 15 

4 4 ' 

AS 

- 13 

— 07 

05 

~ 03 

- 12 

- 10 

4 S 

sv 

23 

07 

35 

- 01 

08 

03 

46 

m 

26 

14 

49 

13 

04 

10 

47 

T1 

35 

11 

25 

28 

17 

20 

48 

NPLS 

08 

12 

33 

07 

06 

05 

49 

RCL 

33 

14 

40 

16 

14 

18 

so 

TC 

- 04 

12 

09 

05 

- 06 

01 

51 

CTC 

02 

08 

- 02 

- 03 

05 

- 04 

52 

TS 

28 

15 

31 

30 

24 

21 

53 

TY 

19 

08 

17 

12 

10 

05 

54 

wc 

20 

14 

37 

10 

03 

02 

55 

IWI^ 

17 

11 

22 

16 

16 

07 

56 

OE 

18 

07 

31 

03 

- 03 

- 01 

57 


12 

- 08 

38 

01 

04 

- 02 

58 

T TC 

24 

09 

36 

- 01 

05 

04 

59 

SJSHO 

23 

06 

07 

03 

00 

03 

60 

TE 

38 

13 

15 

14 

21 

14 
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SI .No . 

Variables 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

25 

ARO (E^IE & CE ) 

1.00 






26 

FBA (EllE ) 

18 

1.00 





27 

PSP (PE ) 

11 

10 

1.00 




28 

FDT (PE ) 

22 

19 

17 

1.00 



29 

SC (ENE ) 

21 

47 

'll 

18 

1 .00 


30 

IV (PE) 

19 

20 

13 

45 

24 

1.00 

31 

S 

- 03 

- 18 

- 01 

08 

- L7 

09 

32 

IM 

02 

16 

- 00 

17 

18 

22 

33 

ILC 

08 

15 

- 07 

12 

17 

23 

M 

TI 

11 

17 

01 

09 

23 

34 

35 

PD 

- 05 

06 

06 

05 

08 

25 

36 

NSA 

- 01 

18 

- 04 

12 

11 

19 

37 

DPS 

06 

22 

- 02 

18 

25 

33 

33 

CBR 

01 

- 04 

12 

- 05 

- 03 

05 

39 

CPA 

00 

15 

- 02 

14 

23 

29 

A 0 

OWAJ 

- 03 

- 01 

08 

01 

- 00 

12 

A 1 

SE 

- 06 

29 

- 06 

14 

14 

20 

42 


- 05 

00 

02 

02 

04 

21 

43 

D 

- 04 

- 20 

- 07 

- 00 

-.13 

- 04 

Mean 


8.43 

9.74 

4.67 

6.12 

12,38 

12,34 

SD 


2 *42 

2.89 

1,99 

1.87 

3.61 

3.52 

Alpha 


0.68 

0.77 

0.78 

0.70 

0.83 

0.83 

No. of 

items 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 
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Appendix C (continued ) 


m 

variables 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

3.0 

44 

AS 

- 02 

- 07 

- 08 

- 07 

- 10 

- 15 

45 

sv 

09 

02 

08 

10 

10 

26 

46 

AO 

01 

12 

01 

23 

05 

24 

47 

TI 

02 

22 

- 01 

18 

20 

26 

48 

NPLS 

06 

10 

12 

14 

12 

18 

4 9 

RCL 

08 

17 

09 

21 

19 

34 

5C 

TC 

- 02 

04 

09 

- 06 

i 

8 

13 

51 

CTC 

02 

02 

11 

- 11 

03 

06 

52 

TS 

04 

13 

05 

28 

21 

38 

53 

'A' 

08 

12 

01 

20 

15 

21 

54 

wc 

03 

02 

08 

12 

12 

18 

55 

IWM 

05 

10 

06 

10 

10 

18 

56 

OE 

- 01 

- 01 

03 

05 

- 02 

09 

57 

SCr 

09 

00 

00 

03 

01 

03 

58 

US 

00 

03 

04 

11 

10 

16 


S,TSH0 

03 

06 

- 00 

00 

08 

01 

60 

PE 

11 

16 

03 

20 

20 

26 
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SI #No # 

VaricSsles 

31 

32 

33 

. 34 

35. 

36 

31 

S 

1.00 






32 

m 

05 

1.00 





33 

ILC 

03 

30 

1.00 




34 

PI 

09 

44 

• 36 

1.00 



35 

PD 

- 03 

21 

23 

35 

1.00 


36 

NSA 

- 07 

54 

27 

.54 

26 

1.00 

37 


00 

36 

36 

38 

26 

36 

38 

QBR 

04 

- 04 

- 02 

14 

15 

02 

39 

CPA 

- 01 

33 

29 

34 

24 

42 

40 

OWAJ 

18 

20 
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47 
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45 
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18 

09 
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Factor Pattern 
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Appendix D 

_the Second order Foro^d 

Creativity, Competence, 

Factor Analysis of 

cLDCl EcGllPTlrjP A 
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Factor matrix Factor score coefficients 
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Appendix G 

Summary Descriptions of the Ten Organizations in the Sample 

Organization no. 1 (01) 

Organization no. 1, a private sector textile 
manufacturing organization was established in the year 1921. 
liiere is a total of 4275 employees ircluding 109 officers, 

163 supervisors, and 161 other staff mentoers. This 
organization has been the best run amongst its other 
comparable competitors. The plants in tliis organization 
are equipped with modern technological features. They are 
quite adaptive to changing systems inside as well as outside 
the organization. The organization claims to produce the 
best quality fabrics at cheapest rates. The production rate 
is 80 thousand meters per day. The organization’s v^eaving 
macliines are highly sophisticated. At present organization 
is facing some problems in sales and marketing. The 
organization is not being a'' le to cope with these problems 
very efficiently, still it is trying its very best. Morv.ovor, 
this organization has made a ma jor thrust on diversif ic ution. 
Dwing to this orientation much emphasis is being given to 
quality control department. In summary, this organization 
may be described as a private sector textile manuf acturiiTg 
organization which is trying to penetrate into newer 
oroduct areas wMch attempting to maintain its stability 
In terms of functioning and viability. 
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Organization no. 2 (02) 

Organization no. 2 is a private sector organization 
establisned in the year 1961. The major thrust is on 
synthetics yarn and fabrics. This organization is 
diversifying in the area of nylon yarn and fabrics, polyster 
yarn and fabrics, accrelic fibre, etc. They have been able 
to make an impact in the area of synthetics fibres. The 
plants are well equipped with advance modern machines and 
uptodate knowhow. The organization may be described as a 
private sector tcsxtile manuf acturing organization of 
relatively short independent history of existence. The 
organization is doing rather well considering the fact thit 
it has to operate in the Mgh fashion market with changealnle 
trends and preferences. 

Organ-' nation no. 3 (03) 

Organization no. 3, a jute manufacturing organiz at ..on, 
was established in the year 1929 as a private owned concern 
aixl was incorporated under Indian companies Act VII of 1913 
as a private company Ltd, on March 7th, 1937. It was then 
converted into a public company in 1955. The history of 
the last 33 years is a record of cautious conservation and 
at the same time progressive expansion. Today the company 
claims to possess one of the most modern and well equipped 
Juee mills in India. This would be evident by the fact 
that the mill is now equipped with 6100 spindles, 555 looms 
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per shift ami there are three shifts per day. The main 
products are Hessian, sacking bags, grain bags, and cement 
bags. The company has also installed broad looms and allied 
machinery to manufacture carpet - baking cloth for regular 
export to the U*S.A. The company has a total number of 
about 3600 employees iiicluding staff and officers. The mill 
is equipped with three airconditioning plants (the only jute 
mill to have these many). The diversification of producticn 
is widely recommended these days to keep the Jute Industry 
alive. The management is also conscious of the anticipa'cexi . 
fall in demand of the traditional jute items and is 
considering the proposals for manufacturing laminated goexJs, 
Jute tapestry, union fabrics and other lines of production, 
which may be in high demand in the future. The company is 
also facing tough competiti.n from the manufacturers of 
polythene bags . But tlie marked emphasis on team spirit and 
v7holistic concern would be evident to anyone who cares to 
take a good look at the functioning of the company. In 
summary, the organization may be described as a private 
sector organization operating in a traditional product area 
but trying to diversify in face of anticipated problems that 
may arise due to changes in the environmental forces such 
as introduction of newer raw material and changing consumer 
preferences- 
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Organization no. 4 (o4 ) 

Organization no. 4, now a public sector textile 
manufacturing organization was established in the year 
1836. It is a composite unit with the installed capacity 
of approximately 56/ 184 spindles, and 1277 looms including 
96 automatic looms and canvas looms. It is also equipped 
with lintlted processing equipment for bleaching, dyging, 
printiixj , and raising etc . The company has remained a 
marginal unit for a long time and the management during the 
past two decades has not cared to allocate sufficient 
finances for replacement/ rehabilitation, and modernization 
of the machineries. There has also been a want of proper 
planning. The unit is a completely sick unit under the 
direct control of National Textiles Corporation. At 
present the only objective nehind running this unit seems 
to maintain the employees. For last two years neither 
promotions nor new enterics have been made. In summary, 
it may be described as a pulDlic sector textile manufacturing 
organization running in loss. 

Organization no. 5 (05) 

The organization no, 5, a textile mill, was 
established originally in 1861, It has a long history 
about more than hundred years. Initially it was a private 
company, then it conve"‘ted to public limited cortpany with 
a history of many ups and downs, as late as 11th June, 1931 
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on the share holding basis it was converted into a public 
sector organization. There are 9200 employees in which 
1200 are the managers and the supervisors. The company 
manufactures cloth in the bleached^ dyed^ and the finished 
state and has got international reputation for the quality 
cf its Turkish towels, filter cloth, mineral khaki drill, 
cellular, shirtings, and tentage. The plants of this 
organization are traditional. They are of course adopting 
iTodern technology also in certain spheres, within their 
limited resources they are not in a position to respond to 
the technological advancement rapidly. Their major thrusts 
are on khaki drill, turkish towels and new thrust areas 
are the polyster blended fabrics for which new machinery 
has been imported with advanced technology. This 
organization may be described as a public sector textile 
man^if acturing organization operating primarily with a v ..ry 
limited range of products and one that has just initiated 
the process of upgrading its technologies. 

Organization no. 6 (06) 

Organization no, 6 v/as established in the year 1972 
as a private limited company under the Act for the 
manufacture of highly sophisticated industrial machinery 
required for processing synthetic yarn. The company was 
converted into a public limited company in 1978, The 
company has entered into foreign technical collaboration 
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agreement in 1982 with Piaggio and C.S.P.A. of Italy who are 
the renowned manufacturers of Scooters in the world, under 
the terms of foreign collaboration the company has introduced 
the latest versions of scooter using sophisticated modern 
t€x:hnology. The company has grown rapidly, in terras of 
financial viability. The organization may be described as 
the private sector automobile manufacturing organization 
with a relatively short history of establishment.- The 
organization may be said to have done rather well especially 
in face of the facts that it entered a scooter that had 
been earlier dominated by other established manufacturers 
and that technologically more sophisticated machines are 
continually invading the marlcet. The company maintains 
that the success has come about largely due to strict quality 
control , ability to manage ■ .'ell and a desire to provide the 
consumers better machines at competitive terms. 

Organization no. 7 (07) 

Organization no. 7 was set up in the year 1972 to meet 
the demand and supply gap of 2 wheelers in the Indian market. 
The company is a public sector organization. It has been 
incurring losses ever since its inception, however > the 
situation had deteriorated to the worse in last 2-3 ye.ars. 
The blame is put on the the fact, by organization, that the 
two wheeler market had become extremely competitive with 
several new manufacturers entering the field and that nevjor 
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braiids of efficient scooters, mopids, and motor-cycles -with 
latest technology have entered the market. The company is 
facing problems because of having the most obsolute plant 
and technology. The only area in wMch the unit has been 
successful to some extent is the production of a well 
known 'three wheeler' autorickshow. The organization may 
be described as the public sector automobile manufacturing 
organization with a relatively short history of establishraont • 
The organization has run into deep problems despite the 
fact that the entire original eqiaipments were imported and 
the costs were met by the government. 

Organization no, 8 (08) 

The organization no. 8 was established on 3rd November, 
1967 as a multi-unit cooperative organization with broad 
objectives of augmenting fertilizer production, ensuring 
fertilizer availability at farmers* door- steps, 
strengthening cooperative fertilizer distribution system 
and educating, training, and guiding the farmers for 
improving agriculture productivity. 

This unit started commercial production in March, 1981. 
This unit is a modern fertilizer complex having a 900 TPO 
Ammonia plant and a 1500 TPD Urea plant. A steam and power 
plant is provided to meet the requirements of main process 
units. The main thrust of this organizations' vactivities 
is on increaing agricultural productivity through balanced 
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fertilization and transfer of modern agriculture technology. 
It’s innovative approach has given a new dimension to 
agriculture by which the benefits of development percolate 
to the grass-root level. It is selling fertilizers only 
through cooperative channels with about 32,000 retail outsets 
spread all over the country. In summary, this organization 
may be described as a cooperative sector fertilizer 
maniif acturing organization which is doing rather well in 
almost its professed activities. It may be pointed out that 
altiiough technically this is a cooperative sector 
organization, it was clubbed together with the public 
sector organizations in the dichotomous sampling scheme of 
tills study taking either public or private sector 
organizations only. The reasoiis for this were (a) that the 
government has the lairgest share holding, (b ) that the 
organization largely follows the guidelines of the Bureau 
of Public Enterprizes, and (c ) that the Chairman is a 
grvernment nominee. 

Organization no. 9 (09) 

It is a public sector organization. Main unit of 
production is television (TV ) sets and other electronic 
systems like digital phones etc. It has separate units for 
each of its products for example black and white TV unit 
is separate from colour TV unit. Data for this research 
were collected primarily from the colour TV unit. The unit 
was established in 1983. Initially there were about thirty 
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or forty people employed in the Entire TV unit. Production 
'Was about 10 TV sets per day. At present the number of 
enployees in TV units would be around one thousand and 
specifically in colour TV unit this number would be around 
three hundred. The production in colour TV unit at present 
is about 100 + sets per day. Colour TV unit has also been 
awarded by the ministry of science and technology for its 
efforts in producing indigenous TV, The unit irapoibs vital 
parts such as colour picture tube, and rest of parts are 
made and assembled in India. Its collaboration is v;ith 
Toshiba Conpany of Japan. Their major thrust areas are as 
follows, (a) input substitution i.e., to prepare an 
effective substitute of colour picture tube, and (b) 
innovation of line Output Transformation (LOT). Although 
this second area has resulted in a failure, still the unit 
is making efforts in positive direction. They are operating in 
in a highly competitive market using high technology. They 
are planning to give the consumers high tech, products made 
largely with the indigenous knowhow, and at an affordable 
price. In summary this organization may be described as 
a public sector electronics manufacturing organization 
operating in a high tech? competitive environment with 
erphasis on indigenization and yet doing well. 
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Organization no. 10 (010) 

The organization no. 10 was established in 1973 , It 
is a public sector organization and fully dedicated to meet 
the defense needs. The organization has collaborated with 
British^ French^ and Russian leading aerospace equipment 
manufacturers. The organization has been able to mahe an 
iirpact in the areas of manuf acturing aircraft hydro- 
mezhanical, electrical, electronic instrument systems. The 
plants are well equipped with modern machines and facilities 
in the concerned areas of production. The organization may 
be described as the public sector aviation equipment 
manufacturing organization caterincj primarily to the defense 
services of the country, and consequently having a stable 
domestic market with virtually no competition. 
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